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There Will Come A Day... 
When Your Problem Is Cash! 





You will face ditierent buying, selling 
and credit conditions. New problems 
usually mean a changed balance sheet. 
Assure your business adequate cash and 
be prepared to meet whatever conditions 


confront you. Why not consult us now? 


COMMERCIAL FACTORS CORPORATION 


Fred’k Vietor & Achelis, Inc. Schefer, Schramm & Voge! Peierls, Buhler & Co., inc. 
Established 1828 Established 1838 Established 1893 


TWO PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK 


EUGENE G. LYNCH, 80 FEDERAL STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 
T. HOLT HAYWOOD, WINSTON-SALEM, NORTH CAROLINA 


THE CFC PLAN IS NOT LIKE ANY OTHER FACTORING SERVICE ...THE DIFFERENCE IS IMPORTANT 


———————————} 
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Sitting in with 
the Winning Hand 





Here's What He Saw 
A Royal Straight Flush 


Q) XL Model 
* 


12Q Picks p M 


on 90 Broad Sheets 


46 Looms 


Per Weaver 


To Win in Any Game— Whether It’s Poker or the Strenuous 
Game of Weaving—You Must Have the Right Cards 


DRAPER CORPORATION 
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| Hs TAKES a lot of cloth to float a sky 
army down to earth ... more than 68 
square yards for every 28-foot ’chute! 

To turn out the tremendous yardage of 
textiles demanded by every branch of our 
armed forces means round-the-clock 
work for machines. And mill operators 
everywhere are assuring continuous, 
trouble-free operation by lubricating ma- 
chines with Texaco. 

Texaco Stazon, assures efficient lubri- 
cation with minimum spoilage of yarn 
or fabric due to oil stain. It stays on fast- 
moving cranks, etc., withstanding load 
shocks without splattering, creeping, 


TUNE IN THE TEXACO STAR THEATRE EVERY SUNDAY NIGHT—CBS 


2 


dripping. Its high stability prevents ex- 
cessive formation of non-lubricating de- 
posits in bearings or enclosed housings. 

For loom cams, use Texaco 919 Lubri- 
cant S. 

Texaco lubricants have proved so ef- 
fective in service that they are definitely 
preferred in many fields, a few of which 
are listed at the right. 

Texaco Lubrication Engineering Serv- 
ice is available to you through more than 
2300 Texaco distributing points in the 
48 States. 

The Texas Company, 135 East 42nd 
Street, New York 17,N. Y. 
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THEY PREFER TEXACO 


* More stationary Diesel horsepower in 
the U. S. is lubricated with Texaco than 
with any other brand. 


* More Diesel horsepower on stream- 
lined trains in the U. S. is lubricated with 
Texaco than with all other brands com- 
bined. 


* More locomotives and railroad cars in 
the U. S. are lubricated with Texaco than 
with any other brand. 


*& More revenue airline miles in the U. S. 
are flown with Texaco than with any 
other brand. 

*®& More buses, more bus lines and more 
bus-miles are lubricated with Texaco 
than with any other brand. 
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HELP WIN THE WAR BY RETURNING 
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— that’s why the revolution- 


EN. ary new Goodyear Steel Cable 
V-Belt is the ultimate belt for all 


heavy-duty Multi-V drives. Matched for 
multiple service — they remain perma- 


nently matched—and eliminate all stretch 
problems. More than 1,000,000 now in 


use on essential war equipment. 


24 hours a day 
7 days a week 
52 weeks a year 


It is so outstanding, practically all of 





Goodyear’s production is requisitioned 
today for military equipment. You're 
going to want it as soon as available. 
Better get the full story now from the 


G.T.M. — Goodyear Technical Man. Or 
write Goodyear, Akron 16, Ohio, or Los 











Angeles 54, California — or phone the 
nearest Goodyear Industrial Rubber 
Products Distributor. 
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| GOODYEAR INDUSTRIAL RUBBER PRODUCTs 


Ww “Specified STEEL CABLE V-BELT for Muiti-v drives 
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‘BUY WAR BONDS x* BUY FOR KEEPS 
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THIS IMPROVED 
SYNTHETIC COT 
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NO OTHER SYNTHETIC COT 
OFFERS Att THESE ADVANT AGES 


CE—Accotex Cots 


1. LONG SERVI 
d they can be re- 


are tough. An 
buffed 3 or 4 times. 


GOOD DRAFTING—Accote* 
Cots retain their excellent gTip- 


because they resist slicking. 


REDUCED EYE 
resistance to § 
eyebrowing. 

REDUCED LAPPI 
Cots have little afhnity 
fibers and are nonsweating. 


5s GOOD STAR 
Cots are non-t 
resist flattening- 


SOLVENT RESIST 


BROWING—lhe 
licking minimizes 


NG—Accotex 


for textile 


T-uP—Accotex 


hermoplastic an 


ANCE—Acco- 


Accote 
can’t break open i 
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6. 
tex Cots are not affected by oil, 
water, dyes, OF textile solvents. 
7. SEAMLESS CONSTRUCTION— 


x Cots have no seams— 


y¥—Accotex 





Cots are ready glued. 
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ARMSTRONGS ACCOTEX COTS 





RAFTS BETTER 


eee b i ' 
ecause it resists slicking, 


retains its grip longer 


RM , 
A ee S new Accotex Cots, 
| Fitsasenes Renebedenpuntancaes com- 
+ on ig ly Semen to “‘slicking up” 
met met their grip longer than any 
ete - : aimee cot. It’s the cork con- 
poretins oe Accotex Cots this exclusive 
ne ge, which means better draftin 

uced Other — 
advantages of Accotex are listed at the left 


‘““eyebrowing.”’ important 
Proof 
rn nna Armstrong’s new Accotex Cots 
pees dota dormant and produce higher 
a Se established during the 
ck ats See of mills where 
| coverings ar 

peer than 2,000,000 caeaii “ia 
bi et the new Accotex Cots now. 
prs a om ete will be glad 
alee om, pean, and complete 
etm ute direct to Armstrong 
Me —— extile Products Department, 

treet, Lancaster, Pennsylvania. 
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Westinghouse Electronic Tubes ... doing a job on every front, in every battle, in every war industry 


WOULD GIVE THEIR 
EYE TEETH TO KNOW 


dustry, we've increased floor space 20 times, trained 28 


Secret weapon of American war industry is surely the 
electronic tube. It has revolutionized industrial and 
manufacturing methods, brought about startling new 
production techniques . .. many of them well kept secrets 
that enemy agents would give their eye teeth to know. 
As a major supplier of electronic tubes, Westinghouse is 
proud to be sharing in this still secret, but tremendously 


vital “‘electronic revolution.” 


To meet the enormous demands for Westinghouse Elec- 


tronic Tubes—from the armed forces as well as war in- 


QUICK LOCAL SERVICE 
ON INDUSTRIAL ELECTRONIC TUBES 


Looking ahead to continued development of elec- 
tronic equipment in industry, postwar, we now have 
a plan to make Westinghouse Electronic Tubes 
quickly and easily available. Stocks of the most 
widely used tubes are now available through West- 
inghouse Electronic Tube Distributors and West- 
inghouse District Warehouses. As —_— as possible 
additional types will be added to local stocks to make 
a complete line of Quality Controlled Westinghouse 
Electronic Tubes available to everyone. 


new workers for each one formerly employed, multiplied 
output 30 times! And now we’re not only meeting time 
and quality musts on all Government contracts—we’re 
also continuing to supply the heavy demands of war 
industry. Your nearest Westinghouse 
Office or Distributor will be glad to re- 
ceive your inquiries for Westinghouse 
Tubes. Westinghouse Electric & Manu- 
facturing Company, Bloomfield, N. J. 


estinghouse 


PLANTS IN 25 CITIES 


OFFICES EVERYWHERE 
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LET A LAWYER ADJUST YOUR CARBURETOR 


the 
i to a lawyer. But, when 

nt legal advice, you 9° 
en ; ds adjusting, you get a good auto 


© the job right! 














When yo 
carburetor on your car nee 


mechanic. It takes a specialist to d 








GILMER 
SPECIALIZES 


IN BELTS 


Gilmer has a complete line of belts 
for the Textile Industry, engineered 
by specialists...the right belt for 
every power transmission job. 
And the Gilmer Engineering Staff 
specializes in power transmission 
problems. They are available for con- 
sultation without obligation. They 
can show you how to increase the 
efficiency of most of the drives in 
your plant by using dependable tight- 
gripping, slip-free Gilmers. 





; 
bf 


SALEERER 


— 


GILMER KABLE KORD LICKERIN BELTS 


Increase production and outlast any belt on the market. 





GILMER V-BELTS 


Deliver power from the motor to the spinning frames with 


maximum efficiency. 


In addition, Gilmer has a complete 
line of Endless Round Belts for 
Carding Machines, Endless Cord 
Spinner Belts for Silk Throwing, 
and many others, all completely de- 
scribed in the handbook “Gilmer 
Belts for the Textile Industry.” This 
handbook simplifies the details for 
ne specifying Belts for the great major- 

ity of drives. Write for your FREE 

GILMER CONE DRIVE BELTS copy today. It’s yours for the asking. 


Longer life in the toughest service and shift easily because of 


eS Sat 








sturdy internal construction. 


L. H. GILMER COMPANY, Tacony, Philadelphia 35, Pa. - The Oldest Firm of Rubber Fabric Belt Specialists 
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Jon production department is still in the service, devoting most 
of its energies to the manufacture of packaging for the Armed 
Forces, and for war material manufacturers... . but our creative 
and engineering department has completed its war job and 


is ready for civilian planning. 


Old Dominion’s creative and engineering staff is now busy adapt- 
ing the packaging innovations, produced during this war, to 


peacetime purposes. 


We are ready---now---to plan your packages of tomorrow. 





i 
OLD DOMINION BOX COMPANY 


CHARLOTTE, NORTH CAROLINA 
PLANTS IN NINE SOUTHERN CITIES 


Fololing Cartons. « Set-Up Boxes » Convolute «Spiral Wound and DRM GALLO Containers 
“THE SOUTHERN BOXMAKER WITH A NATIONAL REPUTATION” 
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KOVAT — A cold water swelling gum for vat and discharge 
printing was developed by National's application research in 
close collaboration with the textile industry. 








KOVAT is a definite challenge to all types of cook-up 
gums. 


KOVAT saves time. It uses cold water. And it mixes 
in a matter of minutes. Cook-up gums require 3-4 hours. 


KOVAT saves labor and equipment. It uses a simple 
tank or barrel and a portable mixer. Cook-up gums require 
a steam-jacketed kettle. 

KOVAT saves storage space. Small batches are mixed 
fresh as needed. Cook-up gums require storage facilities 
for each new necessarily large batch. 

KOVAT isn’t a brash, untried newcomer. It’s the re- 
sult of painstaking laboratory and application research. 











It has proved itself in commercial use by doing a better 
printing job with lower solids, less gum. Full information 
is available — NOW! 


Offices: 270 Madison Avenue, New York 16; Boston, 
Philadelphia, Chicago, Indianapolis, San Francisco, and 
other principal cities. 





National also produces: HOOSIER Pearl Cornstarch; 
NALEX for sizing fine combed cotton yarns; LAN- 
AMYL for sizing worsted yarns; FLOJEL, uniform, 
thin boiling corn starches in all standard fluidities; 
FIBERJEL “V” for sizing filament viscose yarns; 
FIBERJEL “AC” for sizing filament acetate yarns; 
FIBERJEL “SR” for sizing rayon yarns and blends | 
with acetate or wool. 
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‘ational (TAD products 


STARCHES~—AND SPECIALTIES WITH 
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EASILY DEMONSTRATED 


TEXTILE PRINTING Gitte. 


SUPERIORITY 


9 
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For Koll Coverings 


USE THE MATERIAL 
WITH “MUSCLES” 





Resiliency . . . give and take . . . stretch and recover - 
that’s Spinna Calf, the material that retains its _— 
high-friction surface, longer. 

You'll have less trouble from hard ends, less hollowing- 
out, longer roll life . . . if you specify ° ‘Spinna Calf’’, be- 
Cause its ‘‘muscles’’ of tough, springy fibres adapt them- 
selves to momentary pressure cas strain, then resume their 
original shape. No other material has the resiliency of 
Lawrence's Spinna Calf — it’s ‘‘triple-resilient’’*. 

Static troubles are reduced, too, because Spinna Calf is 
mineral-tanned. 

So have your roll coverer use Spinna — the leather / 
will like, too — because its quality is uniform. 








*1. The individual fibres compress and recover. 


2. The fibre network adjusts itself to strain, and re- 
covers. 
3. The air in between fibres is expelled, then returns. 


No other material! has all three forms of resiliency 
plus Spinna Calf’s strong wearing surface. 





SPINNA CALF 
ROLL COVERINGS 


it's “Triple Resdlient 
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Here's the motor that maintenance men have 
aptly called the “profit-maker’. Westinghouse 
engineers have taken advantage of every pos- 


sible construction detail to give you THE 


EER rN ORY 


MOTOR THAT LINT CAN‘T STOP. 





Lint goes in—through— out the wide,smooth 
air passages of these patented Westinghouse 
Lint-Free Motors. Air flows freely a 
glossy, streamlined windings—and with it goes 
lint particles that might otherwise clog the motor. 
It’s almost frameless, so far as obstruction to 
ventilation is concerned — yet it has the same 
sturdiness as Westinghouse general purpose 
motors. The unique design insures clean, cool, )) 
continuous operation. For more production, 
with less maintenance — plan now to standard- 
ize on Westinghouse Lint-Free motors for your 
individual drives on pickers, roving frames, 
winders and spinning and twisting frames, 


Ask your nearest Westinghouse representa- 





tive, or write for Descriptive Bulletin 3880-2. 
Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing 


Company, Department 7-N, East Pittsburgh, Pa. 
J 94608 








PLANTS IN 25 CITIES... OFFICES EVERYWHERE 


Westi ghouse 





LINT-FREE MOTORS 


LINT GOES IN—THROUGH—AND OUT 


Note how the flow of air is directed around the stator 
windings—absolutely no spot for lint to cling. Bearings 
are factory-lubricated and sealed—no lubrication neces- 
sary during the first three years of service. The same seal 
that keeps the grease in keeps the lint out. It's the 
cleanest running motor in the textile industry. The simple 
construction and fewer parts means less maintenance, too! 
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Against the backdrop of war, dyers and dyestuff manufac- 
turers are working together to open new horizons. Problems 
yield to the ingenuity and skill of men whose vision is not 
obscured by limitations of previously accepted facts—nor 
by the inertia of tradition. 


In the fund of information we've built up are the solutions 
to many difficuities. Perhaps through them we can answer 
some perplexing question of yours. And cooperation now 
may also lead the way to profitable advance solutions of 
your postwar dyeing problems. E. I. du Pont de Nemours & 
Co. (Inc.), Organic Chemicals Department, Dyestuffs Division, 
Wilmington 98, Delaware. 
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fhe Demands of War 




















In Meeting 


Gaylord Is Developing Finer 





Containers for Peace 





Packages and containers for War materiel must 
stand up under conditions far removed from peace- 
time uses. Extremes of temperature, of climate, of 
moisture, and of handling methods have had to be 


met and overcome. 


Asa result, new Gaylord developments mean 








BUY MORE new and better containers for your postwar prod- 


WAR BONDS ucts—finer in every way—greater sales appeal, and 
better protection for your product. 





—- A. > 0 pee ee 6h 


GAYLORD CONTAINER CORPORATION, General Offices: SAINT LOUIS 


CORRUGATED AND SOLID FIBRE BOXES... FOLDING CARTONS 
KRAFT GROCERY BAGS AND SACKS . . . KRAFT PAPER AND SPECIALTIES 


New Yorke ChicagoeSan Franciscoe Atlanta « New Orleans e Seattle e Tampa e Detroit e Portland 
| Los Angeles ¢ Indianapolis e Houston e Minneapolis « Dallas e Jersey City e Appleton e Oakland 
| Memphis ¢ Fort Worth e Cincinnati « Oklahoma City e« Greenville e Columbus e Jacksonville 
| Des Moines ¢ Kansas City ¢ Milwaukee e Bogalusa e Weslaco e St. Louis e Hamden e San Antonio 
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This) locks 


in 1 quick operation 












Allis-Chalmers’ new “Magic-Grip” with tapered split bush- 
ing is put on, aligned, locked to shaft as a unit — making it 
the fastest mounting and demounting sheave on the market! 


























Tighten three capscrews — 
and it’s ready to go! Entire sheave 
is locked securely to shaft and 





Slide to desired position. Slid- 
ing easily, sheave can be placed 
exactly according to straight-edge 


Place sheave on shaft. Slides 
on smoothly because clearance is 


] provided by expanded bushing. 





3 





2 


There’s no hammering — no forcing! ... giving you true alignment with re- grips like magic! No set screws to 
Complete sheave and bushing unit comes sulting smooth performance. A mini- damage shaft. Send for Bulletin B6310. 
intact—ready for quick, easy mounting. mum of time is required. Allis-Chalmers, Milwaukee 1, Wis. a 


Allis-Chalmers Texrope 


“MAGICGRIP” 
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SACo- OWEin " 
"CH Sr. 





Seals of Quality ... Pledges of 


Value... Buyers’ Guides ...and 





above all Good Names! 


You who have Saco-Lowell equipment in your mills know that 






“See this is true of the Saco-Lowell label, so when it comes to the 





repair parts you use, you should insist on the security that this 


label implies and guarantees. Every genuine Saco-Lowell repair 








part is an exact duplicate as to material and dimension of the 
part it replaces ... thus preserving the mechanical integrity S 
of your original equipment and giving you the same efficiency 


and fine performance that you expect of all machinery bearing 


a or 
< gS 


the name Saco-Lowell. 


aco~-Lawell Shope 


60 BATTERYMARCH STREET, BOSTON. MASSACHUSETTS Charlotte Greenville Atlanté 





+e Sie? 
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Fe ling, 





NEW-ERA OILS «> CHEMICAL 








#3 
CONFIDENTIAL SERVICE 


We take pride not only in our per- 
sonalized mill service on such pro- 
cesses as sizing, scouring, etc., but 
also in our ability to keep faith with 
those who seek that service. Each 
mill problem is treated confidentially. 
A report made to a concern at its 
request is its own property, not 
broadcast to others. You can safely 
place your processing problems in 
our hands, confident that we will 


report to you. . . and to you alone. 
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AVAILABLE TODAY 


WETTING AGENTS 


The Surfax line of surface-active agents 
for rapid wetting out, penetration and 
softening. Oil-type products possessing 
fast wetting speed at low concentrations. 
Valuable also for sanforizing where wet- 
ting back is a necessary requisite. 


DETERGENTS 
N-25-C, N-100 and Cerfak— effective 


scouring and wetting agents, replacing 
soap, and used for Kier boiling, open 
boiling, laundering, scouring—a wide 
range of textile applications. These prod- 


ucts provide high sudsing action, excel- 
lent detergency at all temperatures. 


RAYON OILS 


Raylubrics for soaking, softening, throw- 
ing and finishing acetate and rayon. These 
products include soluble oils, neat oils 
and blends for all applications. They as- 
sure stability and freedom from rancidity 
or discoloration of the yarn. 


RAYON SIZES 


Houghto-Size ‘“B’/—a highly concen- 
trated compound for. sizing rayon and 
acetate filament warps. Not tacky or 
gummy; easily boiled out; leaves fabric 
with proper softness and ‘“handle.”’ Su- 
perior to a gelatin-type size. 





COTTON WARP SIZES 


The Houghto-Size line of warp size 
compounds, giving the advantages of 
low kettle cost, high breaking strength, 
simplicity of formula, elasticity of sized 
yarn, ready weavability, low moisture 
content and high weave room efficiency. 
Backed up by a Size Check-up service 
that helps mill men evaluate their own 
sizing practice. 


COTTON SOFTENERS 


Sol-Lustres—clear, amber-colored, solu- 
ble oils, free from insoluble matter, high 
in stability. Used as dye bath levelers and 
as softening and finishing oils for all 
types of woven and knitted cotton fabrics. 
These softening oils penetrate faster, wet 
out better, than ordinary sulphonated oils. 


WOOLEN & WORSTED OILS 
Lanolubrics, E. Z. Scours, Worsted Oils 


and Sulfols for conditioning fibers. Odor- 
less, non-oxidizing, non-staining, easily 
scoured, readily soluble. 


All Houghton textile processing products 
are backed up by ‘“'shirt-sleeved’’ re- 
search, extending from lab to mill where 
practical proof can be given of their ulti- 
mate economy and excellent money value. 
Ask the Houghton Man who calls on you. 





E. F. HOUGHTON & CO. 


PHILADELPHIA 33, 


CHICAGO - CHARLOTTE .- 


DETROIT =- 


PENNA. 
SAN FRANCISCO 





Running true and accurately balanced by the 
manufacturer, these bobbins stay that way. 
Their barrels are made of strong, lightweight 
Mazlo Magnesium tubing; flanges, too, can be 
made of magnesium. You get continued 
smooth operation at high speeds, less vibra- 
tion and, consequently, longer bearing life 
for spinning and twisting machines. 

With magnesium, there’s no swelling or 
splintering to destroy the usefulness of these 
bobbins. They weigh no more, and often less, 
than the old style spools. 

In reciprocating parts of textile machinery, 
the use of lighter weight magnesium has also 


MAGNESIUM 
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produced remarkable results. Machines have 
been speeded up, greatly increasing produc- 
tion. Because of reduced vibration, products 
are more uniform and better in quality. At the 
same time, wear and tear on machines is less, 
so upkeep is lower. 

Where production can be boosted without 
increased man power, it is now possible to 
obtain magnesium products for such uses. 
Our engineers will help you determine what 
you need. ALUMINUM COMPANY OF 
AMERICA (Sales Agent for Mazlo Magnesium 
Products) 1704 Gulf Building, Pittsburgh 19, 


Pennsylvania. 
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SPECIFICATIONS 


Sold as a “complete 
package of light” with: 





Courtesy of 
Verney M@is, 
Manchester, N. H. 






Eight 40-watt T-12 
Fluorescent Lamps 







Eight COP (Cur-Outr- 
Premium) Fluorescent 






















The new Sylvania T-1 Inspection Fix- cloth inspection perch or other silhou- 


Starters " : 
ture —“fluorescent at its finest for textile ette methods. 
Sylvania Two-Lamp inspection at its best” — now enables the 
high-power - factor textile milltocarry oninspectionaround ‘The fixture provides ample and well- 
Auxiliaries the clock. And, what is more,do it more diffused illumination of daylight quality 


thoroughly, more easily,and in lesstime. permitting rapid and comfortable in- 


Finish: Inside, flat white. 3 , 
spection of every square inch of cloth. 


Outside, semi-gloss gray The mill for which Sylvania lighting 
engineers originally created this fluo- 
rescent application reports greatly im- 
proved Quality Control and estimates 
Dimensions: 52-1/16” that each inspector’s output was increased 
x 40-3/8” x 11-13/16" by as much as 25 per cent. 


Eliminate worker fatigue and “returns” 
with an installation of Sylvania T-1 
Inspection Fixtures — easy to install and 
operate. For further information, write 
to Sylvania Electric Products Inc., Dept. 
The T-1 was designed for use with a C, Boston Strect, Salem, Mass. 


Operating voltage: 110- 
125 volts, 60 cycle, AC 














SYLVANIA’S FLUORESCENT T-1 INSPECTION FIXTURE 
LEADING MANUFACTURER OF FIXTURES IN THE FLUORESCENT FIELD 


SY LVANTA sraocs ne 


SALEM. MASSACHUSETTS Seubert 


ing bow ceramic glass 
diffuses fluorescent light. 








Back panel with eight 
fluorescent lamps, starters, 
and wiring channels. 















FLUORESCENT LAMPS, FIXTURES AND ACCESSORIES, INCANDESCENT LAMPS, RADIO TUBES, CATHODE RAY TUBES, ELECIRONIC DEVICES 
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for MORE than 
6 YEARS 







—Have Been OUT WEARING 
Any NATURAL RUBBER Belts Ever Used! 








More than 6 years ago Gates began supplying American Industry 
with thousands upon thousands of V-Belts made entirely of synthetic 
rubber. 


This was long before synthetic rubber came to be used merely as a 
substitute for natural rubber—in fact, Gates chose a very special syn- 
thetic rubber for the one reason that it is, in many important respects, 


greatly superior to natural rubber. 








* There are, of course, many kinds of synthetic rubber. 
Gates uses each kind where it best meets some particular 
service need. 


For example:—one special synthetic rubber which Gates uses ex- 
tensively in making V-Belts has the ability to withstand oil and heat 
much better than natural rubber can. Where oil and heat conditions 
are especially severe, Gates special synthetic V-Belts are giving 3 times 
to 4 times the service life of any natural rubber V-Belts ever used. 





This is the record not of a few belts over a limited period but of 
thousands upon thousands of Gates synthetic rubber V-Belts installed 
in hundreds of plants and factories during the past 6 years. 


Today, as you know, all industry depends on belts made of syn- 
thetic rubber—and that is exactly why Gates’ long head-start in fabri- 
cating belts of synthetic riibber is so important to you NOW! 





By simply picking up your phone and calling the Gates Rubber 
Engineer, you can now have, in your own plant, the full benefits of 
Gates’ greater knowledge and experience—a distinct advantage to you 


in longer belt life and in trouble-free operation. 


THE GATES RUBBER COMPANY 


Engineering Offices and Stocks in All Large Industrial Centers 


Pa RIVES 











CHICAGO, ILL. DALLAS, TEXAS NEW YORK CITY BIRMINGHAM, ALA. DENVER, COLO. 
349 West Washington 2213 Griffin Street 215-219 Fourth Avenue 801-2 Liberty National Life Building 999 South Broadway 
CHARLOTTE, N. CAROLINA GREENVILLE, S. CAROLINA ATLANTA, GA. 
605 West Fifth Street 108 W. Washington Street 738 C & S National Bank Building 
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U S BOBBINS 
ae "i 


to every new need 
in Rayon Processing 


There’s something new almost every day in rayon 





processing, but for every development, old or new, U § 
has quickly provided bobbins exactly suited to require- 
ments, in size, contour, and finish. 

For coarse deniers, the USSR finish offers the proper 
smoothness. For fine deniers, particularly of soft yarns 
like low twist acetate, the USSRC finish gives the nec- 
essary high polish to prevent filaments from catching 
while winding and unwinding. 

When filling yarns are to be Hygrolit conditioned, the 
USSR finish has the required durability. For inter- 
mediate conditioning, up to 150°, the US150 finish is 
recommended. For heavy conditioning in steam at 
temperatures up to 200”, bobbins with the U S transpar- 
ent enamel finish, fitted with rust-resisting rings and 
brass bushings, will stand up with complete satisfaction. 

U S Bobbins also withstand the warping effect of con- 
ditioning heat and moisture because they are made from 
straight grain split stock, scientifically seasoned for max- 
imum strength. 





Tell a U S representative your requirements, and 
he'll help you select U S equipment that will lower your 
costs and improve performance, whether you need Bob- 
bins, Cones, Rolls, Shuttles, Spools, or Tubes. 





Four Reasons Why it Pays to Consult U §$ 





MILL-WISE REPRESENTATIVES U S rep- AMPLE PLANT CAPACITY Five manu- 
resentatives cover every field of facturing plants, in North and 
textile production, and can offer South locations closely keyed to 
thoroughly experienced advice textile production areas, are 








on the use of U S products in 
any process. 


CONTROLLED RAW MATERIALS Exten- 
sive U S owned timber proper- 
ties allow close control of raw 
material selection and proces- 
sing from the source. 


fully equipped to handle any 
size orders. 


PRECISION STANDARDS U S has co- 
operated with textile machinery 
manufacturers for 86 years — can 
meet the closest possible limits 
of tolerance in all tests for di- 
mensions, weight, and balance. 








BOBBIN & SHUTTLE CO. 2% 





PROVIDENCE, R. I. WRENCE, MASS. JOHNSON CITY, TENN. 
GREENVILLE, A LA ' CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
CHICAGO AGENT: CANADIAN AGENT: ALABAMA AGENT: 
Albert R. Breen, W. J. Westaway Young & Vann Supply Co. 
20 E. Jackson Blvd. Montreal, Que. — Hamilton, Ont. Birmingham 
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This 


STEAM “J” BOX for 


CONTINUOUS PEROXIDE BLEACH 


has bleached over 100,000,000 yds. | 
since its installation. 


This BECCO STEAM ‘‘J’’ BOX has 
a perfect performance record 
with NO TIME LOST for Maite 
tenance or ay 





































ere sates con 


Agents for Buffalo Electro Chemical Co., — 
Station B 
Buffalo 7, N. Y. 


New York Boston _—_—~Philadelphia Chicago Charlotte 
%* Covered by U. S. and Foreign Patents 
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Dowicide can be an important part of 


your plant protection force—standing 





as an ever vigilant guard at your doors 






to keep mold and decay out. 






There are seventeen related products 





in the Dowicide family—each designed 
























for a specific assignment .. . each thor- 
oughly tested and proved by years o’ 


use in many industries. 








Dowicide has proved its worth to the textile 
industry many times and in many ways. 


—_ 


SRS, 
me ¥ 


It protects fabrics against mold during manu- 
facture—especially preventing the spoilage of 
sizing materials which are often held in solu- 
tions for long periods. 


When included in the finished product, Dowi- 
cide produces mold resistant tarpaulins, can- 
vas, awnings, and other fabrics that are used 
under conditions of high humidity or that come 
into contact with the damp soil. 





| gush Bethe 





Dowicide products are economical and easy to 
use. For complete information on how they can 
help you close the door on costly inroads of 
mold and decay, write the Dowicide Division. 


THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY 
MIDLAND, MICHIGAN 


New York + Boston + Philadelphia « Washington + Cleveland 
Detroit « Chicago « St. Lovis « Houston « San Francisco 
Los Angeles + Seoftle 











Among the many other Dow products serving the Textile Industry 
are: Ethocel, Saran, Methocel, Caustic Soda and Vat Dies. 


DOWICIDE 
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that means savings 
of time and money 


‘1 the card room 











The Tufferizing process has made us a family with flat, 
square crowns. Our sides are parallel and even in length. 
Our points are cut clean and sharp without wire burrs. 


Re ee. i 


Being accurately cut and formed in the first place, we are not 
robbed of temper by excessive grinding to get us 
in shape togoon your cards. Our flat, square fJyfrerR propuUCcTs 


crowns nestle snugly between thecylinder and — Card Clothing for Woolen, 
Worsted, Cotton, Asbestos 
and Silk Cards @® Napper 


and evenly. Our sides remain parallel and C'othing, Brush Clothing, 
Strickles, Emery Fillets. Top 


our points stay in position at all times. Flats Recovered and extra 


foundation so you can draw us up smoothly 


sets loaned at all plants. 

wg This means easier stripping, less grinding, ‘i<‘erins ond Garnet Cy! 
SIDES ’ inders from 4 to 30 inches 
i an longer life, better carding. Youcan'tdo better = and Metallic Card Breasts 
ones? Rewired at Southern Plant 
than to standardize on Tuffer products. ® Midgley Patented, and 

STRIPS EASIER—LESS GRINDING Howard's Special Hand 








Stripping Cards @ Inserted 
Eye & Regular Wire Heddles 


HOWARD BROS. "re. co. 


WORCESTER, MASSACHUSETTS 


Southern Plants: Atlanta istonia, N Branch Offices: Philadelphia, Dalla Canadian Agents 
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Orange color identifies the ORANGE LINE of loom leathers 
made from exclusive ‘“‘Hairitan’’ leather — acknowledged the 
equal of any “European-type” hair-on tannage. ‘“‘Hairitan”’ 
check straps average 6500 lbs. tensile strength on the Olsen 
Machine shown above... weigh less (giving more to the 
pound)... have extremely little permanent stretch... and 
have a resiliency especially developed for the particular service. 





All these ORANGE LINE loom leathers have this important 
advantage — they are tanned and finished under one roof, 
under one control of quality. Moreover, since Graton & Knight 
makes many industrial leather products, it can select hides 
according to strict, individual specifications. Each finished 
product is the result of manufacturing steps all controlled by 
these specifications, 
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This unique design of check strap is a Graton & Knight 
development which, together with the superior service 
provided by “‘Hairitan” leather, has resulted in such 
performance records as: 8 months and better average 
life in a group of Southern mills, all running two shifts. 





One Quality Control from Hide to Loom 


PICKMASTER PICKERS with the famous “‘Life 
Saver” hole... BLOCK PICKERS extra-resilient, 
cemented under pressure...‘ TWO-FOLD” CHECK 
STRAPS straight or endless... JACK & FLAT HAR- 
NESS STRAPS for heavy duty work... ROUND 
HARNESS & DOBBY STRAPS center-stock “‘ Hair- 
itan”’... LUG STRAPS 4 or 5 ply, folded, stitched; 
2 or 3 ply, cemented ... LUG HOLD-UP STRAPS 
..- BUMPER OR SPINDLE STRAPS 1 or 2 ply. 


All “‘Hairitan”’ products are identified by orange color 
on the flesh side. 


Graton & Knight also manufacture oak-tanned pickers, 
lug straps, bunters, box plate and binder leathers... 
*‘Research”’ rub roll aprons ...G & K condenser tapes 
..-G & K comber and gill box aprons... ‘‘Research”’ 
leather belting. 








Make sure you are getting the best 
results from every one of your leather 
loom products. Send for valuable cata- 
log on G&K leather products for textile 
mill uses. Also ask to receive, regularly, 
informative literature on loom leathers. 
Address 327 Franklin Street, Graton & 
Knight Company, Worcester 4, Mass. 





fa-Y Nae). | , 








gy LOOM LEATHERS 


Supplied by the leading distributors to the textile industry . . . 
look under Graton & Knight in ‘“‘Belting’”’ section of Classified 
Telephone Directory or THOMAS’ REGISTER. See complete 


catalog in TEXTILE WORLD YEAR BOOK. 


1944 


29 











THE SAFE BLEACHING AGENT 
FOR ALL TEXTILE FIBRES... 


Use Penn Salt 100 volume Hydrogen Per- 
oxide as a bleaching agent for all commercial 
textile fabrics. It’s safe, economical, reliable. 
Its uniform oxidizing action assures con- 
sistently excellent results. 


Penn Salt Hydrogen Peroxide is supplied in 
120 lb. carboys and 265 lb. drums. 


Hydrogen Peroxide is now under allocation 
—WPB order M300, schedule 5. However, 
many industries are investigating this pure 
and mild bleaching agent for postwar uses. 


For further information regarding Hydrogen 
Peroxide—or any Penn Salt Product— 


write us. 


PENNSYLVANIA SALT 
MAN U/F 


TURING C PANY 


1000 WIDENER BUILDING, PHILADELPHIA 7, PA. 


New York e Chicago e St. Louis e Pittsburgh e Cincinnati 
| Minneapolis e Wyandotte e Tacoma 
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It contains complete infor- 
mation on PC Foamglas the 
permanent insulation for 
corewalls that becomes an 


integral part of the wall. 


N this new brochure, you will 
find complete engineering data— 
charts, tables and explanatory text— 
all the information needed by men 
who need efficient insulation and 
keep a sharp eye on costs. 

In core walls, PC Foamglas be- 
comes an integral part of the wall 
structure when tied in to brick or 
other backing and facing. It does not 
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pack down, swell, shrink, warp or 
rot. Being glass, it does not deterio- 
rate, is an efficient vapor-seal and 
water-stop as well as a permanent in- 
sulation. It helps to control tempera- 
ture and humidity—to prevent con- 
densation. 

‘The same qualities that make PC 
Foamglas the ideal insulation for 
core walls have won it general ac- 


PC FOAMGLAS 


T. M. REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


OV atarrepelladl 
INSULATION 
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ceptance for use in duct-work, floors, 
and roofs in many and varied types 
of industrial plants. 

When you face any sort of insula- 
tion problem, consult our special- 
ists on PC Foamglas. Meanwhile, fill 
in and mail the convenient coupon, 
and the new booklet, “PC Foamglas 
Core Wall Insulation” will be sent 


to you without charge or obligation. 


MAIL COUPON TODAY 





Pittsburgh Corning Corporation 

2297-4 Grant Bidg., Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 
Please send along my free copy of 
your new booklet on PC Feoamglas 


i 
| 








| Insulation. 
: Name___- peewedbbtipeadbpoen ; 
! Address_.---. a ae ee ; 
7 ne State___-_- - | 
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i Because soaps made from red oil (oleic acid) 
&. are readily free rinsing, they are ideal for all 
ee textile uses, scouring, fulling, ete. 

Additional advantages are found in the wide 
selection of fatty acids offered by Emery. 

1 Whether you need or prefer a high or a low 

a titre soap, an Emery Elaine or Fatty Acid can 

aS be found to suit your purpose. Strong alkalies 

ie? and prolonged boiling are not necessary for 
complete saponification. 

Where lubrication of the textile fibre is 
required, as in the processing of woolen and 
worsted fabrics, red oil serves a double pur- 
pose... good lubrication, as well as ease in 

js $e scouring with mild alkalies. 
# a t Let us know your requirements because we 
Y ie sme WN would like to recommend a suitable grade and 
rt : : type for the best results at the greatest economy. 
G4 | Pam. Emery’s red oils, both distilled and saponi- 
/ fied, can be shipped immediately in any 
= quantity you need. 
%. “ae 


EMERY INDUSTRIES - IN C. 
STEARIC ACID - OLEIC ACID » ANIMAL AND VEGETABLE FATTY ACIDS 


4300 CAREW TOWER - CINCINNATI 2, OHIO 


New York Office: 3002 Woolworth Building, New York City * New England Office: 187 Perry Street, Lowell, Mass. 
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No substitute can equal 








Motor Horsepower Curve 
Belt Tension Curve 





Anal hl\A Pdf 








Put the motor on a pivoted base . . . belt the pulleys 
with a “Research” leather belt. The pivoted base 
will adjust belt tension automatically according to 
the load... saving unnecessary wear on belt and 
bearings. The flexible, high-friction ‘‘Research’’ 
belt will hug the small pulley with minimum slip and 





Extra Values from ‘‘Research’’ Belting’s 


“DOUBLE PLUS” 


(all that’s better in leather, made best 
in ‘‘Research’’) 





@ MORE PRODUCTION with leather belts because of 
leather’s superior traction, which improves with age. 


@ MOST PRODUCTION with “Research” because ‘‘Re- 
search” processing adds extra pulley grip. 3% more pro- 
duction guaranteed. 


e LESS MAINTENANCE with leather belts because natural 
“‘sive-and-take” handles shock loads without undue 
strain. 


@ LEAST MAINTENANCE with ‘‘Research”’ because pre- 


stretching removes non-elastic stretch, saving take-ups. 


@ LONGER LIFE with leather belts because leather’s 
tough, interlocking fibres have high resistance to both 
surface wear and internal friction. 


@ LONGEST LIFE with “Research” because the pre- 

stretched fibres are properly lubricated by precise, 

‘“‘weight-controlled”’ currying. 

3% MORE PRODUCTION ...2 TO 4 TIMES LONGER LIFE... 
FROM “RESEARCH” BELTING’S DOUBLE PLUS 











a a Oe 
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iN this rubber plant, a leather belt replaced a rub- 
ber belt. On a compressor drive (48”’ x 16” pulley), the 
rubber belt, unsatisfactory, was replaced by a ‘“‘Re- 
search”? leather belt and the 100 HP, 870 R. P. M. 
motor (16’’x 16’’pulley) placed ona pivoted base. The 
gravity idler pulley which had caused trouble due to 
the idler arm bearing wearing and throwing the belt 
out of adjustment, was eliminated. The ‘‘Research”’ 
belt has required no servicing except for minor base 
adjustments. 








will take the continual flexing without excessive 
wear or waste of power. Will outlast a rubber V-belt 
on a corresponding drive by at least 2tol ... Shown 
above: G & K’s exclusive prestretching according to 
hide characteristics, responsible for the non-stretch 
feature of ‘‘Research”’ belting. 





MORE UNIFORM results can be guaranteed because 
‘“‘Research” Belting is manufactured from green hide to finished 
belt under one roof, under one control, in the world’s largest 
industrial leather plant. 


The modern pivoted-base-flat-leather-beit is the most efficient, lowest-cost short 
center drive. Write 327 Franklin St., Worcester 4, Mass for “Short Center Book’’. 


“RESEARCH” 
BELTING 


Graton & Knight Company, 


Branches and distributors everywhere. Look under “‘Graton & Knight’’ in 
ae section of classified telephone directory or THOMAS’ REGISTER. 





Worcester 4, Mass. 
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Gulf Quality Lubricants in the weave room 


help reduce staining, 


wear, power consumption— 





Actual photo of a Gulf Service Engineer checking loom lubrication 
in a prominent southern mill. 


ODERN HIGH-SPEED LOOMS require 
the proper application of lubricants that 
provide full protection against excessive wear, 
and which resist oxidation, gumming, and 
“throw” to the highest degree. That is why lead- 
ing mills specify Gulf oils and greases for this 
equipment—they have learned from experience 
that these quality lubricants help reduce staining, 
power consumption, wear and down-time. 
With Gulf quality oils and greases, applied as 
recommended by Gulf Service Engineers, every 
mill department operates at top efficiency, and 


LUBRICATION 





maintenance and power costs are reduced to rock- 
bottom levels. The reasons: Superior lubricating 
value and long life! 

And here’s another important plus value you 
get when you use Gulf lubricants: The helpful 
counsel of Gulf Service Engineers, specialists in 
scientific textile mill lubrication. Make sure your 
equipment is getting the kind of lubrication that 
insures continuous production and maintenance 
economies. Write, wire, or phone your nearest 
Gulf office today and ask a Gulf Lubrication 
Service Engineer to call. 














GULF OIL CORPORATION 


GULF REFINING COMPANY 
GULF BUILDING, PITTSBURGH 30, PA. 
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For the correct drying of spun rayons and rayon 
fabrics there is no machine better suited than the 
Proctor Loop Dryer. This machine is carefully engi- 
neered for the drying of piece goods. The cross sec- 
tion above gives an idea of how this machine works. 
As the cloth enters the dryer it is formed into loops 
over conveyor girts. Heated air, at high velocity, is 
then directed. down into each loop. Material is 
thoroughly and uniformly dried, automatically. The 
careful control, which is necessary to the correct 
drying of rayon fabrics, is possible with this machine. 


: "PROCTOR LOOP DRYER 
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Sliding baffles regulate the air circulation. An 
exterior adjustment makes it possible for the operator 
to see the exact amount of air circulation taking 
place inside the machine. An improved lighting 
arrangement at the feed end enables the operators 
to observe the travel of goods through the dryer. If 
you are engaged in the manufacture of spun rayon, 
rayon fabrics—or for that matter—any kind of 
piece goods— it will pay you to carefully investigate 
the advantages of the Proctor Loop Dryer. 
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Service 


Bearing Bronze is a vital part of 

our nation’s Victory effort. Your 

local Johnson distributor may not 

have the exact size you need in 

stock ... but he will do his best 
to get it—without delay. 





SLEEVE BEARING 





in BEARING BRONZE 








There are two very good reasons why QUALITY 
should be your first consideration when purchasing 
bronze bars. In the first place the cost of producing 
a bearing or part is always greater than the cost 
of the bronze. If you are not sure of your metal, this 
production time might be spent in vain. The second 
reason covers the length of service and the degree 
of performance the bearing delivers. When you 
specify Johnson UNIVERSAL Bronze you eliminate 
chance because you get the highest quality bearing 
bronze on the market. 


Johnson UNIVERSAL is the most economical bar 
bronze available. Every bar is completely machined 
and entirely usable from end to end. There are no 
hidden flaws . . . no blow holes... no sand inclu- 
sions. The range of sizes—over 350 cored and solid— 
enables you to buy exactly according to your needs. 


The next time you need bronze bars... call in your 
local Johnson distributor. Permit him to show you how 
you can save both time and money by using Johnson 
UNIVERSAL Bronze. Look for the label on every bar. 


JOHNSON @® BRONZE 


SLEEVE 


BEARING HEADQUARTERS 


SERVICE 





530 S. MILL STREET Wy NEW CASTLE, PA. 
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GDC DYESTUFFS ARE IN SERVICE ALL OVER THE WORLD 





emily SS pe ade Petite 


4 





Photergraphe used thro courtesy of American Viscose Corp., N. Y. 


* 


In designing the specialized equipment necessary to blend, pre- 
pare and spin synthetics, Saco-Lowell has acquired an in- 
valuable knowledge of these fibers . . . their characteristics. 
reactions and uses. 

While we cannot supply you at present with new machinery which we have designed and perfected 
for handling synthetics, we can tell you what this new equipment is like, what you may expect of it, 
and what further research is in process or planned. If you intend to enter this growing and bright- 
futured field. now is the time to get your facts ... to make your plans. Our engineers can be of 


great assistance to you in this preliminary work, and are available for consultation now. 


aco- Lowell Shope 


606 BATTERYMARCH STREET, BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS Charlotte Greenville Atlanta 
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EVEN WHEN REDUCED TO TINTS, SELECTED 
ARIDYE COLORS HAVE EXTREME LIGHT FASTNESS 











Light fastness is one of the outstanding advan- assure a sharp, uniform mark that is an exact re- 

tages of Aridye pigment-printing colors. Most production of the engraving. 

pigments are reasonably lightfast. For those uses A wide range of Aridye colors can be supplied 

where light fastness is extremely important, cer- under M-103. In addition, 13 extremely lightfast 

tain Aridye colors may be selected which, even in Aridye colors are still available without any re- 

light tints, will withstand 300 fadeometer hours strictions. For complete information about Aridye 

without let down! pigment-printing colors and the advantages they 
In wash fastness, Aridye colors meet or exceed offer you, write today to Aridye Corporation, a 

accepted standards of the textile industry. By subsidiary of Interchemical Corporation, Fair 

careful selection of technically correct pigments Lawn, New Jersey. 

and binders, Aridye colors have been formulated 

to bond with textile fibers so firmly that they pass NOT 1, NOT 2, BUT 1. Technically correct pigment colors 

the rnost severe Launderometer and scrub tests. 9 lication to the fibe 
Application problems are simplified by the use 3 CONDITIONS o Proper application to the fibers 

of Aridve colors. Matching is easier and quicker 3. Adequate curing of the fabric 

because the colorist is working with fully devel- prone mo _ 

oped colors; and, because Aridye colors wet quick- -> sas . 7 FE ae 

ly both fibers and the metal of the engraving, they ’ 














*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


* 
Avi dye TEXTILE COLORING MATERIALS 


ARIDYE CORPORATION * SUBSIDIARY OF INTERCHEMICAL CORPORATION * FAIR LAWN, N.J. * ROCK HILL, S.C. * PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


 — 
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Single Row Radial 
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Small parts keep em rolling 


Small but vital are the Fafnir Ball Bearings in machines producing the materials of war. 
A notable example are the smooth, swift-running machines, Fafnir-equipped, which 
turn out millions of miles of high tenacity rayon tire cord — an efficiency finally proved 
in tire performance under the most gruelling battle-front use. Fafnirs, widely used today 
in process machines, twisters, winders, warpers and slashers, are proving their superiority 
in long, efhcient and uninterrupted service with substantial savings in maintenance and 
replacement cost. The Fafnir Bearing Company, New Britain, Connecticut. 


FAFNIR 


BALL BEARINGS 


¥ BUY WAR BONDS AND STAMPS 





pe 


Wide Inner Ring Mechani-Seal 
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“FIRSTS” 


te ce em ttn I an ts encanta ian etn tat ct 


% Extra Toughness 


te ed 


* Greater Resiliency 


PIONEER 


* Longer Life 
*% Uniform Center to Center Distance 


* Special Slide Rod Bearing 


designed for high speed operation 





* Requires No Dipping 


* Lasting Uniformity 
will not stretch . . . unaffected by humidity 


Denman Pioneering Accomplishments in Rubberized Fabric Loom Pickers 
are best expressed in their proven ability to give mills 


Lowest Cost Per Loom Per Year ONE EG 


Made by DENMAN TIRE & RUBBER CO., Manufacturers of the famous Denman Loop Pickey 







Exchusive Salet 


dtiesatitdline 
The TERRELL MACHINE CO, Zc. 


CHARLOTTE, NORTH CAROLINA 
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uzt roe EMMONS E MAN 
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Chafed yarn, warp breaks, rust, fly, are problems that the Emmons E 
man is well equipped to handle. He has the right kind of a weapon for just 
such pests . 
detail of its construction fights the enemies of good weaving. 

Extra polishing and streamlining of heddle eyes check fly and eliminate 
an important cause of warp breaks. The rust-resistant coating lengthens 
life and keeps yarn clean. 


. a high carbon steel heddle, made so scientifically that every 


Emmons heddles are quality-controlled Seen start to finish . . . and 


careful checking is required before a shipment can earn the nationally- 
known “Inspected and Approved”’ seal which certifies their quality. 

Let the E man protect your looms. Give him a chance to show how 
thoroughly he’s trained to eliminate warp pests. 
Certified” on your next order for heddles.. 
improve. 


Just write “Emmons 
. then watch your weaving 





Be Certain... Buy Certified 


EMMONS 
















MORE ELBOW ROOM FOR FREE WARP MOVEMENT 


Warps move comfortably with Emmons “Air Space” Reeds be- 


cause they are made with up to 70% air space without loss of 


a 








strength or rigidity. 

Your looms will produce bet- 
ter with Emmons Reeds be- 
cause accurately-spaced dents 
protect you against reedy cloth, 
rejects, and seconds. 















STAYS “IN THE PINK” 
AT HIGHEST SPEEDS 





The Emmons Heddle Frame, with its 


improved construction, resists vibration 
and holds its shape at highest speeds. 
Extra 
wood, two protective coatings, and rust- 
resisting finish on metal parts all con- 
tribute to superior strength and longer 
life. . 


rolled rivets, selected knotless 


oi : 








Sole Selling Agents for J-W Textile 
Apron Co., Charlotte, N. C., Manu- 
facturers of Plain and Spiked Aprons. 


Lawrence, Mass., and Charlotte, N. 
C. Products stocked in Charlotte and 
Lawrence. Reeds manufactured at both 
plants. Branch offices: Clifton Watson, 
Manager of Southern Sales, George 
Field, Plant Manager, Box 2036, 
Charlotte: (Tel. Charlotte 3-7503)... 
Arthur Harris, Box 1982, Atlanta 
(Tel. Main 2543)... Alvin Braley, 
P. O. Box 1487, Dallas, Tex. ...W. S. 
Taylor, 52 Vanderbilt Ave., New York 
17 (Tel. Lexington 2-6060) ... Albert 
R. Breen, 80 East Jackson Blvd., 
Chicago (Tel. Harrison 7140). ! 

ARGENTINA Buenos Aires: 
Roberto Zander, 345 Juan Juares. 
BRAZIL Rio de Janiero: A. Polak, 
Caixa Postal 362. CHILE Santiago: 
Robinson, Millie y Cia., Ltda., Casilla 
2025. COLOMBIA Medellin: C. E. 
Halaby & Co., P. O. Box 139. CUBA 
Havana: J. M. Perez-Péna, Box 1611. 
MEXICO Mexico City, D. F.: Leo 
Lenk, S. de R. L. de C. V., Apartado 
533. PERU Lima: Constantino N. 
Sabal, P. O. Box 2288. VENEZUELA 
Caracas: N. Marvez, Apartado 391. 
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TEXTILIS OILS 





Ne. LCTURERS who are having trouble 
: | creeping and dripping 


with their loom OO} 
al] over the place will appreciate Shell Textilis 


()1] re. fe 


Although it ‘stays put’? on the machine, it Is 
readily removed from the voods in the finishing 
process, leaving no costly. tell-tale stains. 


Shell Textilis Oil 72Gis but one 0) @ ewesiiieycace 


’ 


, | } 
line Of! itlalatersela. atasetastae specifically ror cacn 
type of textile machine ctlesarerteteler 


“es ’ " . ’ _ = ° . > oo > | } 
canwaee Day VOU tO discuss Woltsame Mcp eenlamitiaialete 


| 


Oe i a1 I me em tarues Stereos 
pDropiems with a Snel! Bttesarertetele Specialist 


SHELL OIL COMPANY, INC. 








4 anibo svWi cine 


(Company 


Pciclereniteanule 


Puts your sales on a cash basis 
Sleccelcidelsatenelermectjeln eleciuleye 
Relieves you of credit losses 


* 55 MADISON AVENUE '= NEW. YORK i 
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Hse DECERESOL OT 





DECERESOL OT saves time and increases efficiency 
in dozens cf applications where speed and thorough- 
ness in wetting are necessary. Following is a partial 
hist of applications in which DECERESOL OT has 
proven its time and trouble saving powers: 


Wetting out cotton piece goods prior to “‘grey souring.”’ 
Wetting out raw cotton in raw stock dyeing machines. 


As a penetrant in all types of dyeing including yarn and 
knitted and woven goods. 

As a dispersing agent in the pigment method of vat 
dyeing. 

For rapid wetting out in sanforizing. 

For wetting out grey goods prior to kier boiling to 
insure more uniform boil off and to prevent resist 
marks in subsequent dyeing. 


As a dispersing agent in dyestuff mixtures to insure 
better solubility and to improve color value. 


THE MOST POWERFUL WETTING AGENT AVAILABLE 


As a dispersing agent for finishing oils to obtain greater 
softening value. 


In desizing baths with enzymes to produce more rapid 
and efficient desizing. 


For boiling off rayons and acetates. 


In the woolen and worsted industry as an aid in fulling 
and carbonizing. 


For dyeing Nylon and Vinyon yarns, hosiery, etc. 


For the production of highly absorbent products such as 
mop yarns, paper mill felts, towels and similar fabrics. 


An hour saved is an hour gained—and time is at a 
premium in textile processing today. If you are 
looking for ways to telescope more hours into your 
working day, ask our technical representative to 
help you put DEcCERESOL OT to work for you. 





AMERICAN CYANAMID 


e 





30 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA, NEW YORK 20, N. Y. 


Nhen Weiting Advertisers, Please Mention 


& CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


(A Unit of American Cyanamid Company) 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


SULPHONATED OILS . PENETRANTS SOFTENERS 


FINISHES ° SIZING COMPOUNDS DECERESOL* OT 


WETTING AGENTS AND OTHER SPECIALTIES FOR THE TEXTILE INDUSTRY. 
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SIDEBOTHAM’S PATENTED SPINNING TAPE 
BANISHES THOSE SPINDLE “BUMPS” 


“The Secret is in the Lap” 











eG re 
THE CONVENTIONAL TAPE SIDEBOTHAM'S PATENTED LAP 
Has Double Thickness Laps Permits Same Thickness Throughout 


RIGHT IN PRINCIPLE RIGHT IN SERVICE 


SIDEBOTHAM'S TAPE IS ALWAYS IN CONTACT WITH THE WHORL 
insuring 


@ Longer life, as proved by independent mill tests 
@ More even spindle speed 

@ More even yarn twist 

@ Less wear on bolster 

@ Less power consumption 


More Than 200 Mills Are Enthusiastic Users of Sidebotham’s Spinning T ape 








TRY A ROLL IN YOUR OWN MILL MADE IN THREE WEIGHTS AND ALL WIDTHS 
. No. 2658—Regular 40-42 yards per lb. 
Simply select a tape of correct length from one of No. 3750—Medium 54-56. “ “6s 
your frames; cut it at any point except at Lap; roll No. 3572—Thin SR 
it up and mail it to us with your trial order. (based on 5° widths) 
Then Comes in rolls of continuous and uniform lengths. 
All laps 3”. 
COMPARE THE ACTUAL PERFORMANCE WOVEN TO YOUR LENGTH SPECIFICATION 




















Manufactured by John Sidebotham, Inc., Frankford, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Sold Exclusively By 


TEXTILE SPECIALTY COMPANY 


P. O. BOX 1297 GREENSBORO, N. C. 








Representatives 


GEORGIA AND ALABAMA NEW ENGLAND AND CANADA 
J. H. Slaughter, 311 Aberdeen Drive, Greenville, S.C. Matthews Equipment Co., 93-A Broadway, Providence 3, R. |. 
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FIVE INSTALLATIONS SINCE 1933! 


from Humidification to Complete Air Conditioning and Refrigeration 














Heart of the Hudson Hosiery Com- 

pany cooling system is this Carrier 

centrifugal refrigeration machine, with 

capacity of 256 tons of melting ice 
per day. 





TypicaL of the hosiery mills that 
recognized the trend early and 
were converting to Nylon knitting 
before the war is the Hudson Hos- 
iery Company of Oakhurst, N. C. 
Originally a silk knitter, Hudson 
began the change to Nylon in 1940, 
putting in a Nylon sizing room 
equipped with Carrier condition- 


Carrier 


AIR CONDITIONING ° RE. 


ae 





Bus ee 


supplied with 43,400 cubic feet 


Knitting room in the Hudson Hosiery Company, 115’ x 165’ with 14 6” ceiling 


Sigil 
ae 





minute of Carrier-conditioned air. 





ing. The self-contained unit that 
provides full control of the tem- 
perature, humidity, ventilation and 
filtration so necessary to Nylon 
working, was installed to handle 
6000 feet of air per minute for the 
sizing room. 

After the sizing room, the knit- 
ting rooms were provided with 
cooling systems to maintain the 
important temperature level for 
proper tension and texture. Re- 
frigeration was added to the hu- 
midifying system that had been in 
service in silk knitting since 1933— 
giving positive control of the tem- 
perature, humidity and dew point 
of the air delivered to the knitting 
room. 

Air conditioning of the entire 









DEHYDRATION 


a 
~, {E} 


IGERATION 


plant was completed in 1941 with 
additional air conditioning equip- 
ment, having a capacity of 27,800 
CFM, and Carrier centrifugal re- 
frigeration equivalent to 256 tons 
of ice melting daily. 

Carrier Corporation is proud of 
the satisfaction the Hudson Hos- 
iery Company is getting from its 
air conditioning and refrigeration 
equipment... and Carrier is proud 
of its installations throughout the 
textile industry. 

As the textile industry looks to 
the future, Carrier will be on the 
job, ready with the air condition- 
ing and refrigeration that will be 
increasingly important in the in- 
dustry. 


CARRIER CORPORATION, Syracuse 1, N. Y. 





FORTY-TWO YEARS 
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HOW TO GUARD PEACETIME PROFITS 
with G-E Fluorescent Lighting 














® Looking for ways to better your competitive 
position in postwar markets? Want to speed pro- 
duction, cut costs and improve inspection? Hun- 
dreds of war plants have gained these benefits with 
the aid of General Electric fluorescent lighting. 





Every textile mill has many critical seeing tasks 
. .. jobs that require constant alertness and fine 
visual discrimination . . . jobs that get done 
quicker, better, and at lower unit cost with cool 
indoor “daylight” from G-E Fluorescent Lamps. 


You'll find it pays to make fluorescent lighting 
with G-E Mazda F lamps an integral part of your 
postwar planning. General Electric engineers 
with years of experience in textile lighting prob- 
lems will be glad to advise you. Just call or write 
your nearest G-E Lamp office. 





Pe 


- Re 


Long lines of G-E fluorescent lighting provide an even spread of light throughout 
the room. Breaks in fine thread can be detected instantly and supervision brought 
to new levels of efficiency. 














KEEP BUYING WAR BONDS~—KEEP THE WAR BONDS YOU BUY 








Hear the General Electric radio programst “The G-E All-Girl Orchestra,” Sunday 10 p.m. EWT, NBC; “The World Today” news, every weekday 6:45 p. m. EWT, CBS. 
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Gaston County (o—@ Dyemeé Eourpment 


s 


Beam and Package Bleaching Machines “mums @ Hot Waxing Attachments for Thread Yarns 
Rapid ‘Blower Type" Drying Machines — Auxiliary Equipment for Dye Houses 
Density Controls for Beam Warpers Package Yarn Shaping Machines 
Roving, Cheeses and Cones Rawstock Dyeing Machines 
Sample Dyeing Machines Dye Beams — Dye Tubes 
Extracting Machines Carriers for Package 

COMBINATION BEAM AND PACKAGE DYEING MACHINES | 
DYEING MACHINES FOR PACKAGES ONLY 
All Machines Available in Stainless Steel . . Nickel-Iron’ 


The two photographs on this page show 4 recent installation in one of the leading dyehouses in the West. Upper 
view—Gaston County's ‘‘automatically controlled’’ Package Dyeing Machines, Lower view—FExtractor and Dryers. 
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PICKER REPAIR PARTS 
| WHEN YOU NEED THEM 





W- keep on hand a very complete stock of | 
all parts for Kitson pickers,and can usual 
ly ship the same day an order is received. We 
also can furnish beaters, ball bearings, screens 
and many other parts for other makes of pickers. 


Under wartime conditions, it is of the utmost 
importance to keep machines running constant- 
ly and to be able to get prompt delivery on re- 
pair parts for keeping them running constantly. 


In an emergency, a telegram or a telephone 
call will have the necessary repair parts at your 
plant the following day. 


It is also a good idea to check your stock 
room and order picker parts on which the stock 
is low or is exhausted. 


TS a es —— — — os — _ - 








We can completely rebuild your pickers 
exactly like new, and when pickers are practi- 
cally worn out and in need of more than ord1 
nary repair parts, they can be completely re- 
newed at far less than the cost of new machines 
with new frames. 


Greenwood, WorkS South Carolina 
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Slashers at West Point Mfg 
Company, West Point, Ga., are con 
trolled by The Brown Moist-o-graph 
System. 








INCREASED SLASHER 
PRODUCTION 


Regain in warps and fabrics can now be measured, recorded and 
controlled to maintain slasher production at highest yardage 
per minute that slasher drying capacity can produce, for any 


particular weight of set. 


The Brown MOIST-o-GRAPH Slasher Speed Control System 
makes this possible by +7 important data on moisture 
content in yarn or cloth in the form of permanent, charted 
records. 


The Brown MOIST-o-GRAPH measures regain with an accuracy 
which numerous installations have shown to be far above that 
obtained in routine laboratory tests, and records it on a 12” 


chart with a range spread of 4 to 12°, regain. 
The MOIST-0o-GRAPH controls within plus or minus !/2 per cent 


regain. Mills that have never attempted to operate their slashers 
above half capacity now find it possible to safely increase 
slasher speeds 40°, and more. 


In one large, nationally known mill, since the installation of Brown 7 
MOIST-o-GRAPH Control, production has been increased to 
the point where the theoretical output of two slashers now Send for Booklet 


equals the production of three slashers. Write THE BROWN ro ge v4 camgae aay 6S Brews 
INSTRUMENT COMPANY, a division of Minneapolis-Honeywell aia ev na cog ae 
Regulator Co., 4492 Wayne Avenue, Philadelphia, 44, Pa. the Brown MOIST-o-GRAPH Control 


Offices in all principal cities. Toronto, Canada: 119 Peter pe pen ps ety vo eae of — 
, ° . bie 8 control, size box con and other 
Street — England: Wadsworth Road, Perivale, Middlesex ichth dolemeetion: ohteh aah chb te 


Stockholm, 16, Sweden: Nybrokajen 7. reducing costs in textile processes. 


_BROWN MOIST-O-'GRAPH 


s *é sf 





To Measure and Control is to Ekconomize 
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Ducts, dust collectors, humidifiers, fans and 
motors—add air conditioning as a means of 
meeting postwar competition, and you need 
them all. The roof is a fine spot for such 
equipment. It’s out of the way,-easy to get 
at for servicing, but there’s this question— 

Will the roof stand the burden of heavy 
equipment? 

Lightweight aluminum will help meet that 
objection. Use it generously and reduce the 
loads roof trusses have to carry. Alumi- 
num ducts distributing conditioned air 
throughout your plant place less burden 


on their supports. The lightness of alumi- 








When 


COTT 


Plenty of room up there, 


will the roof stand the weight? 


num makes handling and erection easier. 

The corrosion-resisting ability of alumi- 
num lengthens the life of all this equipment. 
Less attention for maintenance is required. 
Where humidities are high, there is no 
rusting to cause staining from condensa- 
tion and dripping. 

Manufacturers of air conditioning equip- 
ment have had a wealth of experience in 
working with aluminum both before and 
during the war. Its use introduces no un- 
usual fabricating problems. ALUMINUM 
Company OF America, 1939 Gulf Building, 


Pittsburgh 19, Pennsylvania. 


ALUMINUM 
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Compressor sy wortnincton 
For Dependable Air at Lowest Cost 








as ey ‘gs | 

am. (Chee 
A WORTHINGTON uri | |) & 

PIPELINE AFTERCOOLER i Ly 

In small diameter long-length 

tubes, proper air velocities are 


developed for high heat transfer. 
Exceptionally large tube surface 


=? : — ee 





Whatever your need for compressed air, buy 
Worthington for efficient, trouble-free service. 


For years, Worthington has set the pace in 
compressor design. Worthington engineers were 


first with Feather Valves* . . . simplest, lightest, area. Negligible air and water 
, fect } f ee ‘ d | pressure drops. Cyclonic separa- | 
most effective valves for air compression .. . an ) tor usc conttlfiagel Sevee fer | 


first with anti-friction roller bearings in single most efficient separation of 


‘ water and oil from air. 
horizontal compressors. 


No other compressor will outperform 


In many cases, in all kinds of manufacturing @ Wetthigen 


plants from coast to coast, the type “HB” 
Worthington Air Compressor shown above has 
been in operation, without major adjustments, 
for more than a quarter of a century. 








Write for complete data—installation photos— 


in Bulletin L-640-Bl. Ac 4-6 


* Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 











WORTHINGTON PUMP AND MACHINERY CORPORATION, HARRISON, N. J., U. S. A. 
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INSPIRED BY 7@ YEARS OF TRADITION 


ATLANTA a | OMPAN 


Established 1868 
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SANDOZ 


PRESENTS Ze Cole achievement 
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Keoue (eceonabdlg BY MOHAWK MILLS 


As her house reflects her personality 
...80 each individual room reflects, in 
style and decoration, the magic colors 
of Mohawk rugs. 

We at Sandoz... proud to place at 
the service of the weaver our special 
ability to “think ahead with textiles” 
... pay tribute this month to Mohawk 
Mills, the peacetime creators of so 
much warmth and color in so many 
American homes. 

In helping mills like Mohawk to 
satisfy the exacting demands of their 
own high standards, Sandoz research 


SANDOZ CHEMICAL WORKS, 


INC. 


chemists have developed a number of 
distinctive dyes and auxiliaries. 

Xylene Light Yellow 2G, for in- 
stance. This famous type was originated 
by Sandoz in 1908, and still is the 
yellow component of most acid combina- 
tion shades on wool whenever superior 
light fastness is required. 

Other products of Sandoz research 
include Alizarine Light Blue 4GL Pat., 
now recognized as the fastest-to-light 
acid blue on the market... also Azo 
Rubinole 3GP Pat. and Alizarine Light 
Violet 2RC, outstanding members of a 


» 61 VAN DAM STREET, 


inks attlad Wile Tides 2 


NEW YORK 





complete line of fast-to-light acid colors. 

To expedite your order, Sandoz ap- 
plication laboratories are maintained 
in New York, Boston, Philadelphia, 
Charlotte, Los Angeles and Toronto. 
Stocks in those cities cover a wide 
range of acid, chrome and direct dyes 
for all natural and synthetic fibres. 
Other Sandoz branches: in Chicago, 
Paterson and Providence. 

Watch for the next “Color Achieve- 
ment of the Month” featuring the 
work of another Sandoz customer 
among leaders of the textile industry. 
























13, N. Y., U. S$. A. 
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THIS 1S NO. 47 OF A SERIES ON 


GETTING THE MOST FROM WI 


Information about winding designed to show improvements ia 
in winding equipment and new ideas in the winding operation #8) 





aE 


ADJUSTMENT OF 
TRAVERSE FRAME STOPS 
(No. 50°Winding Machine) 


A micrometer adjustment may be ob- 
tained in setting both the Upper and Lower 
Traverse Frame Stops (A and B respec- 
tively in Fig. 1). 

This feature is particularly important in 
the case of the Upper Traverse Frame Stop, 
for it makes it easy to establish a positive 
relationship between the Traverse Frame 
and the cone at the start of winding. 

When the Stop is properly adjusted and 
the Traverse Frame correctly positioned 
at the start of a new cone, the first layers 
of yarn will be wound onto the cones se- 
curely, with no possibility of disturbance 
from the thread guide. This is especially 
desirable for fine yarns. 

The Lower Stop may also be adjusted to 
a very fine setting, so that when the ma- 
chine is once stopped, the Traverse Frame 





cannot be pushed beyond a predetermined 

stopping position. | 
Fig. 1 Upper Traverse Frame Stop (A); Lower Traverse Frame Stop (B 

Both Stops can be securely locked to thé 

frame by nuts which will not work loosej 





SENSITIVE SIZING GAUGE 
(No. 50 Winding Machine) 


By use of the Sensitive Sizing Gauge 30 
105AX (Fig. 2), a cone of any diamete: 
be accurately wound to size and the : 
chine automatically stopped. 

This gauge consists of a lever (50-1209 
A in Fig. 2) through one end of which 
screw (50-1210, B in Fig. 2) is threaded 
The lever is fulcrumed on a pin (C 
tached to the regular stop 50-105CA, whic! 
is in turn attached to the Dog Segment 
the point where it is roughly decided to stoy 
the machine. 

Adjustment of the Screw (B 
bottoms on the top of the segment 
raise or lower the Lever (A) to any ¢ 
desired position. When the Traverse Fram¢ 
Back comes in contact with the Lever, ' 
knocks off the Segment, trips the Dog a1 
Fig. 2 Sensitive Sizing Gauge automatically stops the machine. 





See our Catalog in TEXTILE YEARBOOK “THERE’S A UNIVERSAL WINDER FOR EVERY TEXTILE NEED” 


UNIVERSHE 2 WINDING COMPA 


PROVIDENCE BOSTON PHILADELPHIA UTICA CHARLOTTE ATLANTI 


*Reg U_S. Pat. Off. 
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MANY MILLS PREFER NOPCO 2272-C 


for Its Wetting Out Speed 


Under actual mill conditions — in repeated tests — 
NOPCO 2272-C has conclusively shown that it is one 
of the best performing wetting agents within its price 
range. 

Similar tests on your product will likewise convince 
you that NOPCO 2272-C can give you just the wetting 
out speed you need. 


Try NOPCO 2272-C 


You'll get uniformly good results from the product, 
whether you use it in sanforizing—or as a wetting out 
penetrant for pad and pigment dyeing — or for its 
stability in caustic solutions of 314 to 4%. 


Another advantage of NOPCO 2272-C is its low cost 


—1514¢ per pound. 


at our expense. Sufhcient material will be 


sent, at no cost, for actual plant test, Compare it with the one 


oj” 


you are using. We believe you'll agree that in NOPCO 2272-C 


we’ve developed the best wetting agent—dollar for dollar. 


a ‘ i. oa 
“EVOLVED THRU 


RESEARCH 


Boston e Cedartown, Ga. 
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L. EF. Dommerich 
& Company 


Executive and General Offices 


271 MADISON AVENUE 
NEW YORK 16, N. Y. 


Telephone: AShland 4-8650 





FACTORS 


For Manufacturers and Merchants 


Inquiries as to our services solicited 
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S-a MANHATTAN Development 


brings you 10 advantages 
important in war or peace 


IN WAR —The homogeneous and extremely flex- 
ible construction achieved by MANHATTAN 
Strength Members of super-strength cords and the 
balanced, engineered method by which they are 
applied and inseparably combined with the 
FLEXLASTICS* tube and cover, together give a 
service impossible a few short years ago. 


Every one of these advantages contributes to 
greater production through less fatigue to opera- 
tor and to much longer hose life—therefore 
fewer interruptions. 


Still another MANHATTAN advantage—Turnate 
Vulcanization—imparts added strength to Homo- 
Flex Hose. This process applies pressure progres- 
sively before and during vulcanization to give not 
only uniform inside and outside diameters, but 


also uniform texture and resilient strength. The 
distinctive spiral marking identifies Turnate 
Vulcanization. 


IN PEACE _ an these advantages will have 
cumulative value for you in the forthcoming com- 
petitive period. Then the multiple economies of 
long service life; resistance to high working pres- 
sures and surges; easy handling with less opera- 
tor fatigue because of its light weight; toughness 
to withstand wear, abrasion and kinking; will 
help keep costs down and profits up. 


Manhattan’s Condor Brand Homo-Flex Hose is or 
will be available in types for the following ser- 
vices: Air, Water, Steam Pressing Iron, Orchard 
Spray, High Pressure Mine Spray, High Pres- 
sure Oil Spray. 


® The term FLEXLASTICS is an exclusive MANHATTAN 


Buy more BONDS to bring the boys down the home stretch 


trade mark. Only MANHATTAN can make FLEXLASTICS; 
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A VIEW OF THE PAST GIVES A 


Chea Ate 


Now and then, in a plush album or an old news reel, you get a glimpse of yesterday’s 








fashions. Hard to believe, isn’t it? That was the pre-World War I era, when man-made 


rayon had not yet arrived to surprise, bedevil, and finally sweep Fashion off its feet! 


Rayon has had a big hand in building the reputation for American women as the best- 
dressed women in the world. For 33 years now, this man-made yarn has poured a 
in a steady stream from the spinnerets...to be turned into strong, fine cloth... J 
then transformed by the converter’s skill into a galaxy of fabrics...some Ye | 
work-a-day, some fit for a queen...finally fashioned into the clothes Zz . 






that make American women so good to look at. 
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And the best part is this: rayon lies within 


the reach of every pocketbook in the land! 


At the beginning of the century, only the most vision- 
ary of textile men would have predicted the vast influ- 


ence of rayon. 


yd Today, any woman who has worn rayon can prophesy about 


: 
p 


its future. Rayon will go on becoming better, more beautiful, 





F more wearable. In combination with other fibers, rayon will achieve 
— o fo - new uses, new qualities yet undreamed of. And always, hand in hand 


with the development of rayon, goes our rising standard of living. 


TUBIZE RAYON CORPORATION 


Acetate and Viscose Rayon Yarns and Fabrics « 2 Park Avenue, New York 16, N. Y.- 
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Beller 


@® Excessive wear and difficult main- 


tenance often result from inadequate 
lubrication. 

Sinclair provides LILY /VHITE 
OILS for better lubrication of spin- 
dles under all loads, speeds, and con- 


tinuous operation..NO-DRIP 


Geer LUBRICATION 


MEANS 


LUBRICANTS provide non-creep- 


ing, spatter-resistant lubrication 


highly efficient on top rolls, comb 


boxes and mechanical drives. 


(Write for “The Service Factor” — published 
periodically and devoted to the solution of 
lubricating problems.) 


SMe. Vina TaN WEED 


FOR FULL INFORMATION OR LUBRICATION COUNSEL WRITE SINCLAIR REFINING COMPANY, 630 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 20, N. Y. 
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Quality STILL “Pays Off” 


One has to do something more 
today than just BUILD a better 
product to make buyers beat a 
path to one’s door. Modern 
economic conditions demand 


SELLING as well. 


However, quality still “pays 
off’ in that, once sold, cus- 
tomers come back for more 
without urging. That's why 
we have so many friends of 
long standing on our books. 


LAMBETH ROPE CORPORATION 


New Bedford, Mass., Southern Office, Johnston Bldg., Charlotte, N. C. 
Mfrs. of Spinning Tape, Mule Rope and Banding. Also Sales Agents 
for Lambeth Products Corp., Antrim, N. H., Makers of Canvas Lug Straps 
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Tomorrow’s Production Successes 


The successful textile mills of the future 
will use Modern Air Conditioning to 
control humidity, temperature, air clean- 
liness, ventilation and circulation. 

The industry early learned the value 
of correct humidity in controlling prod- 
uct quality. Thus it pioneered in the use 
of industrial air conditioning. 

Today, your competitors are planning 
a better product at lower cost and the 
higher employee morale and efficiency 
that will improve their competitive 
position. Undoubtedly your plans, too, 
include Modern Air Conditioning in a 
place of foremost importance. 


Westinghouse 


PLANTS IN 25 CITIES. . 


CK Co 


Modern Air Conditioning means 
Westinghouse—and its years of pioneer- 
ing research and engineering experience. 


For essential war uses in factories, 
hospitals, airports, military bases, etc., 
Westinghouse Air Conditioning and 
Industrial Refrigeration Equipment is 
available today. 


For executives, architects and engi- 
neers now planning postwar building 
and modernizing, dependable data and 
competent application engineering 
assistance are ready. 


OFFICES EVERYWHERE 









Phone your nearest Westinghouse 
office, or write on your letterhead to 
Westinghouse Electric Elevator Com- 
pany, 150 Pacific Avenue, Jersey City 4, 
New Jersey. 


HERMETICALLY-SEALED 
FOR DEPENDABILITY | 


Westinghouse pioneered the Hermeti- 
cally-Sealed Compressor. Hermetically- 
sealed means light weight + small 
size - low maintenance and operating 
costs + high efficiency - long life. 


















Westinghouse presents John Charles Thomas ¢ Sunday 2:30 E. W.T., N. B.C. ™ oo | 
Ted Malone * Mon. Wed. Fri. 10:15 B. W. T., Blue Net. — . 2 
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The lightweight, cotton shirting above wore through 
after 100 cycles on a Taber Abrasion Tester. 


The second swatch of the same shirting was finished with 
just 1% of a special Monsanto plastic...lit survived 
200 cycles! 


The third swatch was finished with 2% of the same 
resin...lt was still intact after 300 cycles! 


In Monsanto textile laboratories equally 
startling increases in wear have been achieved 
on cotton lawns, spun rayons, tropical wor- 
steds, denims and many other fabrics with a 
series of new textile finishes based on Mon- 
santo’s Lustron (polystyrene) plastics. 

The concentrations of these tough resins 
required for such results are amazingly low. 
The special formulations being developed 
are well adapted to existing mill equipment 
and present mill practices. Thanks to close 
teamwork between the Monsanto plastics 


MONSANTO 


CHEMICALS PLASTICS 























2 | 
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chemists and practical textile specialists 
working on the general problem of longer 
wear for tomorrow's fabrics, all the questions 
you will want to ask are being answered. 


In short, the day is not far distant when 
you may be seeing department stores adver- 
tising sheets, work clothes or men’s summer 
shirts finished with a Monsanto plastic to 
give them twice or three times the wear of ordi- 
nary merchandise! 


If you would like to make sure that your 
fabrics will be among the first that can be 
so advertised . . . weywill be glad to discuss 
the possibility of arranging trials of the new 
finishes in your mill. Simply write or wire: 
MonsANtTo CHEMICAL Company, Merrimac 
Division, Everett Station, Boston 49, Mass. 

Divisions cooperating in Monsanto textile research in 
addition to Merrimac Division include: Central Research 
Laboratories at Dayton, Ohio; Organic Chemicals Division 
and Phosphate Division at St. Louis, Méssourt; Plastics 
Division at Spring field, Massachusetts. 


“lhe “Jextile 
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“Tycol EP Lubricants” have proved in exten- _ familiarity with Tycol’s complete line of lubri- 
sive field applications their ability to more cants — plus his extensive experience in all 
than meet the requirements of the services phases of industrial lubrication—is your 
for which they are recommended. assurance of trouble-free lubrication. Call or 

Let a Tide Water engineer help you select write your nearest Tide Water office for fur- 
the proper Tycol lubricant for your needs. His ther information. 








TIDE WATER ASSOCIATED OIL COMPANY 


MAKERS OF THE FAMOUS VEEDOL MOTOR OIL . Eastern Division: 17 Battery Place, New York 4, N. Y¥. 
Principal Branch Offices: Boston, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Charlotte, N. C. 





War needs make it ex- 
— a SCIENTIFICALLY ENGINEERED TYCO! 
paul. FOR EVERY INDUSTRIAL USE 
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BOBBINS 
OF ROCK- 
MAPLE... 

















You get a smooth, hard and durable finish on 
bobbins from Bowen-Hunter . . . Vermont rock 
maple stock for these bobbins is naturally har- 


dened by cold winters and growing conditions... 





fs SZ) Properly selected stock from such wood and 








Grawiestiiiliiinens precision manufacturing assure you of long wear 


Card Room, and true Fit. 
Automatic Loom. 


Filling, 





Warp, 
Twister 





Bobbins 








BOWEN-HUNTER BOBBIN CO. 


SOUTHERN REPRESENTATIVES: THE McLEOD COMPANIES, GREENSBORO, N. C., AND GREENVILLE, S. C. 
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Lancet TEAM UP YOUR 
PICKER and CARDROOM OUTPUT WITH 


ee The most important job in any mill today is that 


o* » a? ‘on ~~ i hae? ~ ~ 
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of keeping over-all production on an even keel. 





Jenkins 2-Way Maintenance Service is helping 





hundreds of mills solve the vital problem of get- 







on ting adequate output from their present picking 

and card room equipment to permit uninter- 
ck rupted spinning room operation. Conveniently 
. located in the heart of the Piedmont Textile 


Area, Jenkins offers a speedy, highly specialized 





maintenance service designed to keep your pick- 





ae a ers and cards operating at full capacity. 





d 
31 gS I mmediate Repl acement.. All sizes and makes of Picker, Condenser 


and Waste Machine Screens carried in 
stock for immediate shipment. 


& Prompt Rebuilding Service..." makes and models of Card 


Screens, Picker Screens, Licker-in 
Screens, etc., made new, rebuilt or repaired. Adequate materials are carried in stock 
to assure the quickest possible service on emergency jobs. All parts manufactured or 
rebuilt by Jenkins carry an iron clad guarantee of satisfaction. 


Write for new service folder 


JENKINS 


METAL SHOP 


GA 3ST OW! A 
NORTH CAROLINA 
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Foxboro Humidity Instruments are simpie 
rugged, accurate...engineered by men 


who know the requirements of the tex- 


| ZO), 45{0)500) HUMIDIT 


tile industry. 


Siete is a tricky factor that can 
rise or fall without your knowledge. 
Yet humidity which is out of line can 
raise havoc with weave-room pro- 
duction and quality. That's why it 
pays to let Foxboro “put the cali- 
pers’ on humidity conditions in 
your mill! 


Through more than a quarter cen- 
tury of original research and devel- 





















opment in all types of humidity 
problems, Foxboro engineers have 
gained the “know how” to help you 
keep humidity exactly where it be- 
longs — every instant of every day. 


Foxboro has perfected the direct- 
reading hygroscopic type of instru- 
ment which is far more sensitive, 
accurate, and reliable than ordinary 
regulators. 


Why not use this greater “know 
how” to indicate, record, or control 
(pneumatically or electrically) the 
humidity in your mill? Write for 
authoritative Humidity Bulletin 
188-4. The Foxboro Company. 
18 Neponset Ave., Foxboro, Mass.. 


U.S.A. Branches in principal cities. 


INDICATORS 
RECORDERS 
CONTROLLERS 
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Safety Zones 
Marked with Cotton 


Land mines have lost most of their 
threat—thanks to Army Engineers. 
And cotton has joined their list 
of aids. 


Cleared portions in a minefield are 
marked with tape to denote a safety 
zone. Made of unbleached cotton 
twill, this tape comes in widths 


from 14" to 2”, in rolls of 120 yards. 


First the tape is given a coating of 
white lacquer; then painted with 
a luminous material, and next, an- 
other coating of clear lacquer. 


The Army takes no chances on 
Johnny Doughboy stumbling on 
enemy mines. And cotton manu- 
facturers ate thankful to supply 
any help they can. 
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Butterworth Engineers freely offer 
their cooperation to mills seeking 
to achieve increased productive efh- 
ciency... to repair or replace obso- 
lete equipment... to develop new 
machines to meet special problems 
... to improve plant layout. 


All of our facilities not required for 
Ordnance production are available 
to help you solve your present 
finishing problems, and aid you in 
your post-war plans. Write for our 
folder “Announcing a Policy on 
orders taken now for Post-War 
Delivery.” 

H. W. BUTTERWORTH & SONS CO. 
Phila. 25, Pa. Serving Textile Industry since 1820 


Offices in Providence, R. I. and Charlotte, N.C. 
In Canada: W. J. Westaway Co., Hamilton, Ont. 


“fF Butterworth 


PRODUCING GUN MOUNTS FOR THE UNITED STATES ARMY 
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CORRECTLY DESIGNED 
ACCURATELY BUILT 

















DESIGNED TO MEET YOUR SPECIFIC PROBLEMS 


Usually at no extra cost over standard 
trucks of the same over-all dimensions. 


DIAMOND Fibre Trucks help you use your man-power more 
effectively, assure maximum production schedules with minimum 
losses. 


Diamond Vulcanized Fibre Hollow Ware is sturdily built. Light in 
weight (only half as heavy as aluminum) . . . with a smooth, hard 
surface, readily cleaned and easily kept clean . . . rust, splinter and 
mildew proof .. . armored with metal at wear-points, and all metal 
parts rust-resistant plated. 


Write today for your copy of Catalog HW-9. It describes the 
complete C-D line of Diamond Vulcanized Fibre Hollow Ware... 
Baskets . . . Boxes... Trucks... Cans... Barrels. Submit your 
“material and parts handling" problems to Material Handling Equip- 
ment Headquarters—No. 9 Chapel Street, Newark, Delaware. 


DIAMOND Vulcanized FIBRE Hollow Ware 


Boxes + Baurels + Trucks + Cans + Baskets «+ 
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SAYS BROWNIE 
OF FOXBROWNIE 
INCORPORATED... 


...who creates clothes for women 
of discerning taste, recommends 
color as a means of self-expres- 
sion. “I am using more color in 
my collection for Fall than ever 
before," says this imaginative 
young designer. “The woman 
of today, leading a war-busy 
life, wants softer and more 
feminine clothes than she has had 
in some time. Color imparts 
gaiety to clothes and is a morale- 
builder.” 

Inspired by the romantic and 
colorful in fashion history, this 
artist combines color and fabric 
in a manner sufficiently uncon- 
ventional and dramatic to influ- 
ence the modern trend. Creole 
fashions inspired the gay carnival 
colors of her spring and summer 


designs, while for Fall, the Renais- 
sance influence is evident in 
clever adaptation of design and 
embellishment. 

Brownie’s utilization of richly 
colored fabrics and embroideries 
not only enhances the studied 
simplicity of her clothes, but im- 
parts great elegance to them. 
Brilliant purples and greens, posed 
against black; royal blue with 
pink; rust brown with black, are 
but a few of her interesting color 
harmonies. 

New interest in color creates 
new dyeing problems. Whatever 
your needs, you will find Calco 
ready with expert advice on the 
use of new colors and their appli- 
cation. Skilled technical assistance 
will be available upon request. 
CALCO CHEMICAL DIVISION, 
AMERICAN CYANAMID COMPANY, 
Bound Brook, N. J., New York, 
Chicago, Philadelphia, Boston, 
Charlotte, Providence. 


An outstanding success in the Brownie collection is this chartreuse jersey long- 
sleeved dinner dress, shirred at the V neckline, belted in gold. With this is worn a 
coral-lined green wool box coat embellished with paillette disks. 
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Why the WHITIN Return Air Condenser 


is a Picker Room Favorite... . 










« DUST AND LINT MAT 
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| | | 3 Tits use results in more even picker laps. Uniform 
ec ! : 
= = draft from hour to hour and day to day at the picker 
oh “acl a] sosereens results in unusual uniformity of laps. 














2 it makes possible humidification of the picker 











Diagraomeatic view illustrates the flow 





| of dust laden air through the unit and room. The air which is filtered through the Return 
| aoa EES OF aennRErON ar Tet Air Condenser is returned to the picker room itself. 


3 It reduces the fire hazard. Dust rooms are no- 
torious fire traps. The Return Air Condenser, equip- 
A new circulor, describing and illustra- ped with a sprinkler head, confines fires transmitted 
1 Areataensnstcheete-capocundin drama from the picker within the unit where they are 


| is being prepored. Be sure to get your 
| copy. guickly brought under control. 
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4 It saves fuel. Heated and humidified air is not 





drawn from adjacent rooms and wasted. 


WHITIN MACHINE WORKS 


WHITINSVILLE, MASSACHUSETTS, U.S.A. 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. ATLANTA, GA. 
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*Water-repellent and stain-resistant textile 






- 


finish by the makers of Johnson’s Wax. 


2 


Right you are! Garments made of fabrics that have TODAY vast quantities of DRAX are being used by 
been DRAX treated have a high degree of water repel- the government for uniforms, coats, jackets, webbing, 
lency. They also resist penetration of dirt and stains. 


parachute cords, camouflage materials, etc. 
A new, profitable textile market... 


TOMORROW DRAX will be adapted to civilian use 


After this war there will be an increasing demand for for work clothes, uniforms, dresses, rompers, slack suits, 


stain and water-repellent fabrics. Millions of returning ser- asda, oro anaes sport clothes, curtains, drapes, and 
vice men will expect them. America has been made stain ne 
and water-repellent conscious and wants this protection. 


You, then, will profit by giving your textiles this feature. 











Get the facts and yow ll pick DRAX! 
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DRAX impregnates the individual fibres of a fabric 
with particles of wax, making them non-absorbent. 
Dirt and stains don’t soak in, but stay on the surface 
where they are easily washed off. And with each wash- Ss Ve r 
ing, DRAX protection can be completely renewed. SS Ee SERRE 
DRAX has an excellent money value. It does not affect 

porosity, is non-flammable, and imparts no odor. It is 


j 
This label can boost your postwar profits! 

very stable in solution—won’t readily separate or harden 

during storage. 


Already announcements on the ‘“‘Fibber McGee and S.C. JOHNSON & SO N, Inc. 


Molly” radio program are creating a consumer demand 
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Industrial Wax Division, Dept. ©-94', Racine, Wis. 
for DRAXed fabrics. It will pay you to investigate DRAX 
now! Write for complete information. * Buy MORE War Bonds! * 
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BRAK 


Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


SELF-LOCKING 
HOLLOW SET SCREWS 





| “UNBRAKO" SELF-LOCKING HOL. 
LOW SET SCREWS simply CAN'T 


NEVER meee 
LET heemanse due to vibration. 


In Textile Mills, there are many places where YOU 
“UNBRAKO" Self-Locking Hollow Set Screws DOWN 








can provide full assurance of relief from 
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breakdowns caused by loosening of ordinary 






set screws. 


net 
lps 


The knurled points on the ""UNBRAKO” SELF- 
LOCKERS dig in and hold tenaciously in spite 


of the most severe vibration. 


But they can be removed with a wrench, same 
as ordinary socket set screws; and can be used 


over and over again. 


RR me 
ee 2 


Give your looms and other machinery the sure 
protection which "UNBRAKO" SELF-LOCK- 
ING HOLLOW SET SCREWS provide. 


Send for the “UNBRAKO" Socket Screw 
Catalog. It's full of worth while information. 








P : 
Pat’d & Pats. Pending 
‘6 ry ‘‘UNBRAKO’’ Self-Locking Hollow Set Screw with 
UNBRAKO’’ WELT-BAR SCREWS the knurled point that digs in and holds it tight 
despite severe vibration. Sizes No. 4 to 1%” diam- 
It’s the hex socket in the ‘‘UNBRAKO’’ Welt eter. Full range of lengths. 
woaahe Nag ¥ which — the difference because it 
permits the snugly fitting hex bar-wrench to exert 
a far greater torque than is possible with an or Te Oe een ee” 
dinary screw driver. Besides, the ‘‘UNBRAKO’’ RS AGO 
Socket stands up almost indefinitely. YEA ; 











OVER 40 YEARS IN BUSINESS 


STANDARD PRESSED STEEL CO. 


JENKINTOWN, PENNA., BOX S825 BRANCHES: BOSTON - DETROIT - INDIANAPOLIS - CHICAGO - ST. LOUIS - SAN FRANCISCO 
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@ CARBOMATIC Generators producing infra- 
red radiant heat, dry from within and ac- 
complish the desired result in miraculously 
brief time. An example of the increased 
production thus made possible —in a well- 
known plant (name on request), Tenter drying 
by conventional means took 168 hours for 
a production of 300,000 yards. When 
CARBOMATIC Generators were installed, the 
same work was done in 80 hours — 88 hours 
saved for additional production! Not only 
increased yardage but more uniform quality 
is assured by CARBOMATIC infra-red drying 
units. CARBOMATIC Generators are installed 
only after a thorough survey of your individ- 
val problem by experienced engineers, famil- 
iar with textile finishing processes. 





SPECIAL UNITS of the CARBOMATIC Generator are | 
available for Palmers, Tenters, Singers, Loop Dryers, as 
Slashers and Thread Dryers. Installations take but | ~ ; 
little room and service rendered is guaranteed. 


Pad 


YOUR COPY of this interesting, inform- 
ative folder will be sent on request. ‘se 
Ask for Textile Industry Folder TW8. aoe 























Also 
; H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


In Canada 
Canedian Textile Engrg. Ltd. 


wits MU 


Montreal, PQ i/o BROADWAY ad NEW YORK 19, N . , 


! PIONEERS IN RADIANT HEAT BURNER EQUIPMENT 
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ABBOTT AUTOMATIC WINDERS 








Southern Representative, Mr. L.S8. Ligon. Greenville, 8. C 
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B Winding 


operator 
900 to 1000 


’ i 6-0z. * ee @ 338 
eee 867-07. " .... 380 
meme) = 8-07. 2" ws. . 448 


These production figures are being obtained in mills through- 
out the United States and Canada, and show the lowest direct 


labor cost of winding. 


In addition there is a great saving in floor labor to supply the 
winders with spinning bobbins and remove wound cones or 


cheeses. 


Supply bobbins are dumped by the doffers into a box at floor 
level. A lever is pushed and the fines is lifted and dumped auto- 
matically into a big hopper. These are large enough to eliminate 
any other storage of yarn. There is no trucking of yarn up and 
down winder alleys and distributing it along the machines. It is all 
fed in at one point. Similarly cones are all doffed at end of winder, 
and move cirectly into warper creels or to twisters or automatic 


quillers. 





WILTON, N. H. 
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; Average hourly 


2-0z. Bobbin .... 112 lb. 
a ee eee 
See Mocs) PR 
Sela +4. 64. mee 





bobbins per hour. 


ABBOTT MACHINE COMPANY 
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Crease-proof and Curable Resin Finished Goods 
demand dyestuffs with DURABILITY. 


The ALTHOUSE CHEMICAL C0. has developed a complete 
line of D YES which become both LIGHT and WASH FAST 


with Urea-Formaldehyde and other curable resin finishes. 


t us demonstrate their superiority. 
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Spi ad . CUSTOM MADE 


FOR BLENDING 













Tobacco and coffee aren’t the 


only blends consumers buy 


today. Blended fabrics have 

made a permanent place for 
themselves in the world of 
textiles. 


ARALAC. a “custom 


made” protein fibre. has 





the warmth, resilience and 
softness characteristic of all 
proteins such as wool, cash- 
mere and vicuna. ARALAC is a 
good mixer, it has the faculty 
of blending with good fibres 


without losing its own identity. 


ARALAC, INC. 


71 Vanderbilt Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 


*&T. M. Reg. U.S. Pat. Of. 


ARALAC, produced by a division of Nationa Datry Propucts Corporation, represents but one of 
the many contributions this nation-wide organization is making toward the more efficient utilization 
of America’s’ agricultural resources. 
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In mills from Maine to Texas, MEADOWS 
















































Ball Bearing Tension Pulleys are increasing ) 
g y | 
an! the production of over one million spindles! They do H 
il this by maintaining a uniform tension that prevents 4 
ani damp-weather, dry-weather and “Monday Morning" 
‘ae! J . Pn aie 
i band trouble—that assures a uniform twist, and elimi- iy 
i iit nates rejects due to slack yarn. No doffing of frames [ 
: Hoe necessary for installation—one pulley for each four | 
P +o es ° . 
7 frames. Lubrication once every 5000 hours . . . Let us 
Ai show you how they will increase your production. Con- 
: sult one of our representatives, or write MEADOWS 
MANUFACTURING CO., Atlanta, Ga. 4 
Wit 
reid 
ti MEADOWS 
itt Ball Bearing Tension Pulleys 
a Representatives 
ie 4 P. O. Box 1351 
Hit ! Greenville, S. C. 
Ati MATTHEWS 
743 EQUIPMENT Co. 
ati 93-A Broadway 
til Providence, R. I. | 
tH - 
:? 
4 eee net —  ieeshaiihilaniaiameaaadinesdieuametitenanmaeea SS ieee eee - 
i ee - —= ———— 
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There’s no two ways about it. . . clear, sparkling water is essential 
to the production of fine textiles. And you can have it . . . regardless 
of the quality of your raw water supply. 


Graver Water Filters are designed and built to remove the last 
trace of suspended matter . . . to remove iron or oil . . . or even odor 
... delivering a water that will meet the most rigid requirements. 
Either pressure or gravity type, vertical or horizontal, can be supplied 
in whatever size your needs dictate. 


Graver specializes in the design, fabrication, and installation of 
water conditioning equipment of all types, and Graver-built units are 
demonstrating their efhciency and economy in many of the country’s 
leading textile mills. 


Whatever your water conditioning problem . . . consult Graver. 
Cutaway view of aGraver Water Filter showing : . 
nee -cicerndle eter mghedlemidte i *<-90ttin We'll gladly submit unbiased recommendations and estimates with- 
the unique underdrain system which insures — 
uniform distribution over the entire filter bed. out obligation. 


Process Equipment Division 


of 


GRAVER TANK & MFG. CO..[NC. 
4809-77 Tod Ave., East Chicago, Ind. 


Hot Process Water Softeners—Zeolite Water Softeners —Water Filters— 
iron Removal Filters—Oil Removal Filters—Taste and Odor Removal 
Filters—Chemical Mixing, Feeding, and Proportioning Equipment. 
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IF PEACE COMES 
TOMORROW 


HE PHYSICAL PROBLEMS of 
-—abeaaeone vary with dif- 
ferent industries. In some, they 
are complex—in others, like the 
textile industry, they are rela- 
tively simple. 

The obligation to prepare for 
peace time production and dis- 
tribution rests on us as heavily 
as on any and all other business. 

Working in close and con- 
stant harmony with the mills 
which we represent we have 
amassed files of information 
covering many factors. Mate- 
rials—machinery—mill con- 
struction—equipment—air con- 
ditioning—credits—advertising 


—population shifts (temporary 


and permanent )—finance—new 
products —competition (in all 
phases )— style trends—exports 
—labor conditions —wages—re- 
turned veterans— employment 
—are only some of the many 
subjects we have long and ear- 
nestly studied. 

So far as is humanly possible. 
we have prepared for the day we 
return to normal operation. So 
far as we can foresee the future. 
we and the mills for which we 
are selling agents are ready to 
take up peace time production 
and sales. But not where we left 
off in 1941. Rather where we 
start anew—tomorrow if peace 


could only come that soon. 


MINOT HOOPER & COMPANY 


Selling Agents, 40 Worth Street, New York City 
(established 1841) 


BOSTON ° CHICAGO e 





SAN FRANCISCO ° ATLANTA 
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G.1. UNIFORM for Sugar...by Mr. Cellophane 


Even in the steaming jungles of the Pacific, indispensable for vital wartime assignments. 


this Army Field Ration Sugar pours freely Right now, much of our cellophane is at 
from a special Sylvania cellophane envelope. |§ war—that means a lesser quantity for civilian 
Unquestionable proof of Sylvania’s moisture- use. But the developments Sylvania is making 


proofness! Here you see just one of the many _ today will result in many more uses of this 


qualities which make Sylvania cellophane _ better cellophane in the postwar tomorrow. 


SYLVANIA CELLOPHANE 


SYLVANIA INDUSTRIAL CORPORATION 
Manufacturers of cellophane and other cellulose products since 1929 ine 
General Sales Office: 122 E. 42nd St., New York 17, N. Y. * Works and Principal Office: Fredericksburg, Va. w @Reg. Trade Mark 
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DIAZO FAST GREEN BL 
DIAZO FAST BLUE 6GW CONC 7 














* 


. . . for those special orders 


requiring something different in shade— 
and something better in fastness. 


Both the Green and the Blue are devel- 
oped with Beta Naphthol to shades pos- 
sessing developed color wash fastness plus 
excellent light fastness. 


Diazo Fast Green BL is an unusual 
bluish Green that reserves Acetate, but ts 
not suitable for discharge. 


Diazo Fast Blue 6GW Cone is a clean, 
bright Blue dischargeable to a pure white 


both neutral and alkaline. 
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LARGEST INSTALLATION OF 
AUTOMATIC FILLING BOBBIN WINDERS 


IN THE UNITED STATES 
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BALL BEARINGS 


THE FEDERAL BEARINGS CO., INC. 


Meukers of Sine Bult Beurings 


POUGHKEEPSIE N. Y. 


REPRESENTATIVES LOCATED AT 


Detroit: 2640 Book Tower—26 * Cleveland: 402 Swetland Building—15 
Chicago: 902 S. Wabash Ave.—5 * Los Angeles: 5410 Wilshire Blvd.—36 
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HYDROSULFITE 


e In war or peace —military or civil- Oo c 5 Oo DA C Oo Ni € % 


ian fabrics—it’s uniform, predictable 
results that count. That’s why the con- 
sistent high strength and purity of 
Jacques Wolf Hydrosulfite of Soda 
Conc. are so highly approved by the 
country’s leading plants for vat dye- 
ing and color reduction. 


It’s economical—because less is 
needed and longer runs can be made 
without further addition. There’s less 
dusting — granular uniformity keeps 
dusting to a minimum — less waste, 
easier handling. [t has high stability 
— assured by careful laboratory con- 
trol during every step of manufacture. 
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3% REDUCTION 
IN SPINNING 
ROOM ENDS DOWN 






¥% That’s what actually happened in a_ is removed before it can accumulate. 
yarn mill where American MonoRail Auto- Cyclonic Cleaning can be adjusted to 
matic Cleaning was installed. A 17-hour meet varying conditions in staple, yarn or 


test run disclosed the following: humidity. It applies as successfully over 
No. of Ends Down per 1000 Sp. Hrs. winders, twisters and warpers as it does 

ee - — over long draft spinning. 
13's 22.6 10.6 Let an American MonoRail Engineer 


This 53% reduction represents the differ- tell you the complete story of Controlled 
ence between hand methods and Con- Cyclonic Cleaning with American Mono- 
trolled Cyclonic Cleaning, where the lint Rail Overhead Cleaners. No obligations. 


THE aNeeCes MONORAIL CO. 
13106 Athens Avenue Cleveland 7, Ohio 
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, a Unaffecte 
changes: 
4. Lower net roll costs- 


5. Longer service life. : : 
6. Easier to apply: ™ 
7. Proper cushioning- 

g. Not affected by hard ends. 

9. Static-free- 
10. Oil resisting. 


vV. One-piece 
tubular construction. 


12. More uniform yarn pro 











duction. 
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Truth in Advertising 


Borrowed from The Swirling Column, of 
The American MonoRail Co., is a _ fine 
example of frankness in advertising 
“Use Lumpo Soap. Doesn't lather. Doesn't 
bubble, Doesn't clean. It’s just company in 
the tub”, 

+ 


Philosophy 


One of our elevator boys (veteran of 


three weeks), a _ little dissatisfied with 
working hours, turned around to utter 


“Wish I had my 
tuke off when 


the profound observation : 
own could 
ever I got ready.” 

We tried to tell him that if he had his 
own business he would have to work longer 
hours—-that if he ran off and left things, 
he would lose his business very shortly. To 
which his reply was, “I wouldn't care, just 
money rolled in.” 


© 
Knitting Book in Spanish 


business so | 


vs long as the 


“We are quite interested in your cata- 
log, “The Komet and Links and Links 
Knitting Machines.’ but as the people work- 
ing for us don’t understand English, should 
appreciate it very much if you will advise 
whether it would be possible to get a Span- 
ish edition or extensive instructions about 
same,” 

SAMUEL GRAPA 
La Mosqueta, Mexico, D.F. 


(Mr. Grapa, you should read our Span- 
ish ——-what we mean is, you couldn't.) 


* 
“Publication Very Fine” 


Your publication is very fine and 
meets the requirements of a many 
p.ople in the textile industry, but, 

’. W. ESILELMAN 
Pres., Wilkes Ilosiery Mills Cu. 
North Wilkesboro. N. C. 


great 


Just forget 
them on this 


(Mr. KEshelman, thank you. 
the “but” we don’t print 
page. ) 

+ 
Printing for Silk Mill 


“We have been very interested in the 
articles entitled ‘The Printing of Piece- 


goods and Related Processes’, Untfortunate- 
ly, vur subseription for the ‘Cotton’ peri- 
edical did not start until January. Conse 
quently, we have missed the first article 
written by Arthur Ek. Hirst... . We would 
appreciate very much securing tear sheets 
of this article if at all possible.” 

il. FE. L. MILLER 
Grout's Limited 
St. Catharines, Ont., Canada 


* 
Throwster Wants May 


“We would appreciate your sending on, 
if possible, another May issue of the 
‘Cotton’ Magazine.”’ 

A. W. MAGAGNA 
Luzerne Throwing Co. 
Wvyeming, Pa. 
. 
Worth 20 Years Subscription 


“If such things could be measured in 
monetary terms, I would say that the edi- 
torial in your July issue was worth many 
times the subseription price paid for 
‘Cotton’ during the past twenty years. You 
are tu be congratulated upon the forceful 


presentation of a subject which most editors 





hushed voiees behind 


Reprints of ‘Obstacles to Post 


prefer to discuss in 
closed doors 
war Progress’ should be posted on the bul 
letin boards of every manufacturing estab- 
lishment and should also be editorialized in 
every newspaper in the United States.” 
(NAME WITHHELD BY REQUEST.) 


e 


Harrison Hightower 


The new president of the American Cot 
ton Manufacturers Association probably has 
his ears burning all of the time, with all 
of the nice things that are said about him 
Among the comments on the biographical 
sketch carried in our May issue were the 
following: 


— He is a wonderful leader and a 
fine citizen. | am devoted to him, and I 
reading this tribute.’ 

W. J. VEREEN 
Mills 


have enjoyed greatly 


Pres., Moultrie Cotton 
Moultrie, Ga. 


Ile is a swell guy and | am mighty 
proud to be associated with him’. 
HUGH M. COMER 
Vice-Pres., 
Avondale Mills 
Sylacauga, Ala. 


I read the article and enjoved it. 
Ile is making us a fine president.” 
GEORGE PL SWEET 
l’res., Muscogee Mtg. Co. 
Columbus, Ga. 


. You are maintaining the hich stand 
inv set for these articles on the American 
Association’s presidents.” 

FULLER EE. CALLAWAY, JR 
Pres., Callaway Mills 
LaGrange, Gi. 

Knowing and liking lHarrison 
Hightower, I think your story gives a true 
pieture of him.” 

PAUL K. MeKENNEY 
Pres., Swift Mig. Co. 
Columbus, Ga 


e 
No Tears for Full-Fashioned 


Shed no tears for the full-fashioned boy- 
‘em short. Regardless of bare 


stockings. 


and don't sell 
legs and bare-legged 
tion shows full-fashioned mills are 
on the edge of their seats waiting, net only 


investiga 


sittin. 
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for nylon but for 51l-gauge machines, as 


faust as they can vet them. A recent hews 


item says that Textile Machine Works has 
orders on hand for 2,500 full-fashioned ma 


chines, epough to Keep their entire ft: 


ties working four years. This looks (like 
seams are due for a tong run! : (Oueh!) 


Washable Lubricants 


1 am under the impression that in one 
of your recent issues I saw mentioned a 
lubricating oil that could be washed out or 
emulsified if it should drop on piece soods, 
ete. . . . L would appreciate your forward 
ing to me the name or names of the manu 
facturers of this type of lubrieating oil.” 

J. STANLEY MURDOCK 
(‘amp Ellis, Me. 

(Shell Oil Corp. says so-——in their adver- 
tising. Some other oil boys say no. We 
wouldn't know, but Mr. Murdock will prob 
ably welcome any opinions.) 


* 
Enlightening for Knitting 


We find CorTon a very entichten 
ing magazine”. 
ALBERT ELMON' 
Nnitting Mills, Ine 
Mass 


Gsarlanal 


larmaica Plains, 








@ Capt. J. Rivers Adams, U. S. Ma- 
rine Corps, is dead. The above photo, 
without the black border, appeared 
here just one year avo and an 
nounced his leave of absence from 
Westvaco Chlorine Products to go inte 
the Marines. Rivers, a swell guy, was 
killed in action on Guam. 
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It All Adds Up 


To Better Service 








Here’s what we have done during 1944 to improve electric service 


in one area of Georgia---the Southern and Southwestern section of 


the state below Columbus: 


l. South Macon-Wellston-Americus 
Project. 

Construct 54.5 miles of 110,000-volt 
transmission line. 


2. Columbus-Americus 110,000-Volt 
Transmission Line. 
Install counterpoise grounding system 
between Chattahoochee’ river’ and 
Americus, 43 miles. 


3. Tifton 110,000 -44-000-Volt Substa- 
tion. 

Install modern high-speed oi! circuit 
breakers on Alma, Flint River and 
Moultrie lines. 


4. Tifton City 44,000-Volt Feeder. 
Install overhead ground wire. 


5. Alma 66,000 -44,000-Volt Substation. 
Install auxiliary tripping device. 


6. Various 44,000-Volt Substations. 
Install new lightning arresters at Tifton, 
Fitzgerald, Douglas and Fitzgerald Cot- 
ton Mills. 


7. Warwick 110,000-44,000-Volt Sub- 
station. 

Construct entire new substation, 12,000 
horsepower. 


8. Ocilla Tie Breaker. 
Install 44,000-volt oil circuit breaker at 
Ocilla. 


9. Poulan Booster Bank. 
Install voltage booster bank in _ the 
Moultrie line at Poulan. 


10. Tifton 110,000 -44,000-Volt Substa- 
lion. 

Install forced air cooling to increase ca- 
pacity of transformer bank. 


11. Tifton Substation. 
Install inertia relaying on Florida tie- 
line oil circuit breakers. 


12. Flint River Switching Station. 
Replace slow-speed oil circuit breakers 
with high speed breakers. 


13. Alma-Waycross 66,000-Volt Tie. 
Change operating practice to eliminate 
voltage surges. 


14. Smithville-Dawson-Morgan 44,000- 
Volt Line. 

Construct 37 miles of transmission line 
—to be completed early in 1945. 


15. Americus 110,000 -44,000-Volt Sub- 
station. 

Slow-speed oil circuit breaker replaced 
with high-speed breaker. 


16. Dawson 44,000 -2,300-Volt Substa- 
tion. 
Construct new substation of 2,000 horse- 


power capacity. To be completed early 
in 1945. 


Unless you are an electrical engineer you may not understand what 


these 16 projects mean. However, they all add up---to better, more 


reliable service. They are improvements undertaken and practically 


completed during 1944.--a year of manpower and material short- 


ages. In war as in peace, the needs of our customers come first. 


GEORGIA POWER COMPANY 


A Citizen Wherever We Serve 


When Writing Advertisers, Please Mention 
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Socialism—On Credit 


THE ECONOMIC system under which the United income, and while we may confidently hope to enjoy 
States has been operating for the past 11 vears a real national income of 120 billion real dollars in 
is substantially socialism on credit. The Government the course of time, it will be a number of years before 
has sought to adopt the best features of socialism we could expect to do it. 
without saying anything to the people about its hard 
and high price. This price has merely been put on the 
cuff for the next generation, or for future generations, 
to worry about. We have now begun doing some 
worrying on our own account, and from various 
sources come numerous plans for postwar taxes based 
on the theory that we can’t have socialism on credit 
forever; sooner or later we must prepare to pay as 









































Since we have got national obligations which will 
require a minimum postwar federal budget of around 
18 billion dollars—perhaps more—and since it will 
take a national income of 120 to 140 billion dollars to 
permit squeezing out such taxes, we might as well 
make up our minds that we are going to have inflated 
dollars after the war. 


we go and perhaps try to pay for some of our past There is nothing in the past history of the Ameri- 
financial follies. can people to indicate any willingness to be taxed at 


the rate necessary to put our national finances on a 
sound basis at the present level of the national debt. 
Since 1932, the largest federal tax collection in any 
one peace year was 5.3 billion, and there has been no 
single year since 1932 during which the American 
people were willing to be taxed enough to cover the 

The mere assumption that there can be a national expenses of the National Government. The average 
income of 120 billion prewar dollars and a balanced annual federal tax collection in the 10 years from 1931 


These postwar tax planners all seem to agree ap- 
proximately on two things: we must collect around 
18 to 20 billion dollars in taxes to meet the bare neces- 
sities of the Government; it will take a national in- 
come of at least 120 billion dollars to permit this. 


budget seems to be the to 1940 was 3.7 billion, out 
height of wishful thinking. THE PROBLEM of reemploying discharged of” a national income of 
The United States has nev- service men is just starting—with those 59.1 billion. If the income 
er had a national income men who are now being discharged for medical is doubled, can we hope to 
of much more than half of reasons, some disabled, some psychoneurotic. increase taxes five times 


120 billion dollars in terms Preliminary reports indicate that 2 goed trara just to Keep our heads 
of 1941 dollars. Our 1929 to the mills but are asking for jobs in other above water and without 


income was the highest on industries, in some cases because of higher paying off a dime of the 

record for peacetime, but wages, sometimes because other jobs may seem national debt? 

when it is corrected to more glamorous. a poe 

terms of 1941 dollars. it It seems to us that now is the time for the While 12 million of our 
textile industry to be laying plans for the best young men and future 


shrinks to about 60 billion. reemployment of their men now in the services. taxpayers are fighting our 


And it will not be just a case of putting them war, a Government with 


“national income 18 back on their old jobs without a thought as to 


not doubled merely by wav- the changes that may have taken place in their inflationary proclivities has 
ing some magic economic minds since they went away. Some of them will placed in the hands of mil- 
wand, and it seems a com- have been through harrowing experiences; lions of homefolks billions 


plete waste of time to be some will have lost an arm or a leg. All of of dollars’ worth of bonds 


making any plans based on them deserve special consideration. . to be paid off by future 
a ana Siiieatis’ of VOR Managements should begin now to establish taxpayers, and in the years 
well-organized personnel departments to study eid nite et : 


billion dollars in the imme- the problems which must be faced when these to come, these taxpayers 
diate postwar years unless men return to their former jobs. It will not be may rebel at putting up 
they are inflated dollars. enough simply to tell them that their jobs are the money for redeeming 


. . there if they want them. A well thought-out ow aay 
It takes time to build up plan must be evolved of assimilating them the bonds. We may possi 


big increases in a national back among their friends.—The Editor. bly adopt a scheme such as 
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the English adopted after the Napoleonic Wars and 
just regard the war bonds of World War II as a fixed 
indebtedness on which the Government will pay inter- 
est, but not attempt to reduce the principal. 


Even so, we are still staring in the face the 18 
billion dollars that seem to be regarded as an irre- 
ducible minimum for ordinary federal operating ex- 
penses after the war. Those planners whose estimates 
run about 18 billion have not included any substantial 
amounts for subsidizing postwar unemployment. There 
is going to be a considerable amount of this, and un- 
less we continue our present policy of socialism on 
credit, the tax bill must be increased accordingly. Most 
of the unemployed people will be eligible for Social 
Security benefits, but there is no money in the Social 
Security fund. The Social Security taxes, amounting 
to several billions of dollars, have been thrown into the 
common fund, and when the war is over, and perhaps 
10 or 15 million people begin getting Social Security 
benefits, the Government will have to dig up five or 
six billion dollars in a hurry—presumably only by more 
borrowing. When Social Security benefits have been 
exhausted, it is almost certain that the Federal Gov- 
ernment will amend the Social Security laws to make 
them more liberal, liberal with more borrowed money, 
more socialism on credit. 


The 18 billion dollars we are talking about will 
cover only the barest necessary expenses of postwar 
government, and unless we agree that more than 18 
billion dollars can be collected through taxes, we must 
also agree that the Government has got to get out of 
the field of taking care of the people. Can the Gov- 
ernment get out of this field? 


Only one thing about postwar taxes seems rea- 
-sonably certain, and that is that they will be just as 
high as the traffic can possibly bear. Therefore, it is 
of the utmost importance that a tax system be devised 
which will provide the least discouragement to the 
expansion of business. There is a good deal of dis- 
agreement on which system is best. Some tax experts 
favor high corporate and low individual taxes, while 
others take exactly the opposite view and contend that 
all corporate taxes should be abolished and none but 
individuals pay income tax at all. This seems to be 
a logical arrangement, because, after all, the individual 
has to pay all taxes. If he is a stockholder, the corpora- 
tion taxes are merely deducted from what. he might 
get as dividends or as reduced prices for goods. If he 
is not a stockholder, the corporation is merely acting 
as a tax collector which gets the money in the form of 
increased prices for goods. 

In the long run, the individual pays all the taxes, 
either directly or indirectly, and it.would seem that a 
system of collecting the taxes directly from individuals 
would be far more honest and aboveboard than the 
present means of devious taxation, which presents 
taxes to the citizens as an increased cost of living 
instead of as an increased amount of taxes. 


Most tax authorities seem agreed that the present 
system of double, cumulative taxation is undesirable 
and unfair. Under this double system of taxation, 
taxes may run as high as 99 per cent. As an extreme 
case, consider the case of a cotton mill which wishes 





to sell some second-hand machinery which has beep 
in use for 25 or 30 years and has been completel\ 
charged off. Whatever this machinery brings is prof- 
it and must be taken up as such on the books of the 
corporation. Suppose a mill sells a lot of such ma- 
chinery for $1000. It might have to pay 95 per cent 
of this as excess profits tax, leaving a $50.00 residue 
out of the original $1000 obtained for the machinery. 
This $50.00 would become a dividend to the stock- 
holders of the mill, and if these stockholders happened 
to be in the upper income tax brackets, they might be 
paying 80 per cent tax on this dividend. Out of the 
original $1000, the owners of the machinery would be 
permitted to retain only $10.00. This is, for all prac- 
tical purposes, complete confiscation. 

Any hopes for a great expansion in business and 
a consequent extension of employment after the war 
must rest on the possibility of profit from business. 
If business is so heavily taxed that it cannot accumu- 
late profits to plow back into itself, it will stagnate 
unless it can attract new capital, and that is usually 
an impossibility if a business is not making any money. 
Practically all big businesses in this country have been 
built out of accumulated profits. If a business is 
making good profits, it does not need to attract much 
outside capital; it has its own. If a business is not 
making good profits, it cannot attract outside capital, 
because nobody wants to invest in it. It has always 
seemed to us that the soundest tax plan is one which 
taxes the individual directly so that he knows that he 
is being taxed, and how much. Indirect taxes may 
be an elegant way for slippery politicians to hoodwink 
the public, but it is not an honest way, because it 
aims to deceive the public and create the illusion that 
someone else is paying its taxes. 


For the duration of the war we should certainly keep 
a high excess profits tax rate, because nobody should 
legitimately make an excess profit in business during 
the war. War causes loss, and loss only, and if any- 
body appears to be making a big profit, he is making 
it at the expense of the national debt, and it is en- 
tirely appropriate to impose a confiscatory excess 
profits tax in such cases.- In peacetime, however, it 
would be hard to conceive of a more vicious and abom- 
inable tax than that on profits beyond a reasonable 
amount. A tax of this sort makes any normal business 
growth impossible, and the establishment of new busi- 
nesses very nearly impossible. New businesses are 
established only because they offer possibilities of 
profit, and if the Government is going to confiscate 
the profit, there is no incentive for establishing the 
business. Even if the business should be established, 
there is no possibility of its developing without con- 
stant infusions of new capital, which would be very 
hard to get if there should be no profit in the busi- 
ness. 

Too high corporate taxes tend to freeze American 
economy in an existing pattern, so that those busi- 
nesses already established and well entrenched would 
be left in almost sole possession of the American in- 
dustrial field. There is no hope for a rapid expan- 
sion of business after the war if the Government gets 


(Continued on page 150) 
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CoLorn CONDITIONING 
for Textile Plants 


By 8S. W. Quisenberry 


District Manager, Maintenance Sales 
E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Atlanta, Ga. 


IN THE ISSUE of June, 1943, “Cotton” presented “The Eyes Have 
it,” the story of three-dimensional seeing as used by Avon- 
dale Mills. Within the last few months, Du Pont has introduced 
the “Safety Color Code for Industry,” by which certain colors 
are given specific meanings in the promotion of safety practices. 
Presented herewith is the first in a series of articles by Mr. 
Quisenberry on “Color Conditioning,’ the correlation of three- 
dimension seeing and the safety color code into a comprehen- 
sive plan for using properly selected colors in the creation of a 
working environment conducive to the utmost in operative effi- 
ciency and plant maintenance.—The Editor. 


THE OPERATIONS of the textile 

industry lend themselves ad- 
mirably to the basic ideas on 
which “Color Conditioning” is 
founded. The need for a better 
working environment, better light- 
ing, better safety methods, better 
housekeeping and maintenance 
has long been recognized by the 
industry as a whole. That “Color 
Conditioning’” for textile plants 
can accomplish these improve- 
ments has been established by 
actual plant applications. 


As many operations in a tex- 
tile mill are performed in a warm. 
humid atmosphere, the use of cool, 
eye-resting colors can assist in 
improving the working environ- 
ment. Of paramount importance 
is the scientific selection of col- 
ors which will provide the follow- 
ing features: 

1. A generally “cool” working 
environment. 

2. The effective use of color 
to relieve monotony and provide 
areas for visual and emotional 
relaxation. 


3. Colors of the proper tone to 
avoid distraction, to withstand 
abuse and soiling, and to “‘camou- 
flage”’ average dust and lint. 

4. White on ceilings and win- 
dow frames to assure ample re- 
flection of light as well as to re- 


duce sharp contrasts which are 
distressing to the eye. 


Color represents an important 
trend in modern industry. Through 
the application of good scientific 
practice, it becomes possible to 
serve the ends of efficient produc- 
tion as well as to establish the 
best of labor relations. Color as- 
sures ease of seeing, relief from 
aye ‘strain and fatigue, while at 


) - 4 ere ' id 





the same time creating a working 
environment that will contribute 
the best of human comfort and 
welfare. 

The problems presented by the 
industry as a whole are quite simi- 
lar, although they may vary some- 
what in different plants. The fol- 
lowing suggestions are offered for 
the. different departments of a 
textile plant and take into consid- 
eration the particular problems 
usually encountered in each proc- 
ess. 


Opening Room. Operations, nor- 
mal; exposure, dust and lint; spe- 
cial products required, none. 

The operations in this room are 
simple, and no difficult seeing 
tasks are performed. Dust and lint 
are the chief factors to contend 
with, and a color should be used 
that will 
flage”’ this condition. 


successfully ‘“camou- 
Colors on 
machinery should be darker than 
usual, as the machines are sub- 


jected to considerable abuse. No 


‘) 


Winding and Spinning Rooms: Operations, normal; exposure, 
humidity and lint; special products required, none 
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Weave Room (Rayon): “Color can be used to better advantage, 


because less lint or fly is present... 


unusual conditions prevail that 
would require the use of special 
products. 


Picker Room. Operations, nor- 
mal; exposure, dust and lint; spe- 
cial products required, none. 

Color can be used to good ad- 
vantage in picker room. The pick- 
ers lend themselves readily to col- 
or, and a definite improvement in 
appearance is the result. No dif- 
ficult seeing tasks are performed, 
and no unusual conditions exist. 
As machinery and sidewalls are 
subjected to abuse, colors should 
be selected accordingly and should 
not be too light in tone. 


Card Room. Operations, normal; 
exposure, dust and lint; special 
products required, none. 

The principal factors to contend 
with in this department are an 
unusual amount of lint or “fly.” 
Colors selected should tend to 
camouflage this condition. As ma- 
chinery occupies so much of the 
floor space, medium-light colors 
on machines and roving cans will 
definitely improve seeing condi- 
tions and the appearance of the 
department. 

/ 

Winding and Spinning Rooms. 
Operations, normal; exposure, 
some humidity and lint; specia! 
products required, none. 

These departments use many 
employees, so that good seeing 
conditions are important. Cool, 
restful colors are recommended. 
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Machinery occupies majority of 
floor space. Areas under spinning 
frames should be painted light 
green or light tan to improve see- 
ing conditions and the reflection 
of light. 


Slubber and _ Intermediate 
Rooms. The conditions here are 
the same as in the winding and 
spinning rooms, and the same sug- 
gestions apply. 


Drawing-In Room. Operations, 
good visibility required; exposure, 
normal; special products required, 
none. , 

As difficult seeing tasks are 
performed in this room, all avail- 
able light sources, both natural 
and artificial, should be utilized 
to the best advantage. Colors that 
tend to reduce eyestrain should be 
chosen. 


Slasher Room. Operations, nor- 
mal; exposure, heat, fumes, va- 
pors, fungus; special products re- 
quired, fungus-resisting materials 
on ceiling. 

Operations in the slasher room 
are carried on in a warm, humid 
atmosphere. Unless slasher hoods 
are used to carry off vapors, fun- 
gus is a real problem. If hoods are 
used, this condition is partially 
corrected. Cool colors, such as 
light blue or light green, are pre- 
ferred for side walls. As machin- 
ery is subjected to heat, finishes 
should be used that will not dis- 
color readily. 





Weave Room (Cotton). Opera- 
tions, abnormal; exposure, fungus, 
heat, moisture; special products 
required, fungus-resisting materi- 
als on side walls and ceilings. 

Operating conditions are more 
difficult in a weave room because 
of heat and the high humidity re- 
quired. This department uses 
many employees, and good seeing 
conditions are important. Lint or 
fly sticks to walls, ceiling, and ma- 
chinery to the extent that the ef- 
fect of color is minimized. 

Fungus-resisting materials are 
recommended on ceilings, side 
walls, and all air-changing equip- 
ment. Colors chosen should be 
cool and restful to the eye. 


Weave Room (Rayon). Opera- 
tions in a rayon weave room are 
not so difficult as in a eotton 
weave room because less humidity 
is required. However, fungus is 
still a factor on walls, ceilings, 
and air-changing equipment. Color 
can be used to much better ad- 
vantage, because less lint or fly is 
present to obscure it. Cool, rest- 
ful colors should be chosen for 
side walls. Machinery should be 
painted in colors to encourage 
cleanliness—most important in 
rayon weaving. 


Inspection Room and Cloth 
Room. Operations, good visibility 
required; exposure, normal; spe- 
cial products required, none. 

Conditions in these two rooms 
are quite similar, and they are gen- 
erally combined. This department 
also uses many employees, and 
good seeing conditions are impor- 
tant. As cloth inspection is a 
visual operation, and as the fin- 
ished product is received into this 
department, colors that will com- 
pliment the cloth and relieve eye- 
strain are recommended. 


Cloth Storage Rooms. Opera- 
tions, storage; exposure, normal; 
special products required, none. 

For storage spaces and other 
areas not occupied by many em- 
ployees, white side walls and ceil- 
ings, with a grey dado, are rec- 
ommended. This will provide a 
practical and durable wall treat- 
ment and make possible a more 
interesting variety, as the employ- 
ee moves about the plant, by con- 
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centrating color in those areas 
where most employees assemble. 


Shipping Room. Conditions in 
shipping rooms are quite similar 
to cloth storage rooms, and the 
same suggestions will apply. 


Dye House. Operations, dyeing; 


exposure, fumes, heat, vapors; 
special products required, fume- 
resistant, rust-resistant and acid- 
and alkali-resistant finishes. 

Dye houses present a difficult 
painting problem, since conditions 
vary widely in different plants. 
As moisture, fumes, heat, and va- 
pors are present, special products 
are required to resist these condi- 
tions. Fume-resistant finishes on 
sidewalls and ceilings are suggest- 
ed, with acid- and alkali-resistant 
finishes for metal surfaces. 

Rust is a problem, and before 
repainting is attempted, care 
should be exercised to see that all 
rust and scale is removed. At least 
two coats of primer should be ap- 
plied, with the edges of all struc- 
tural steel striped with an extra 
coat of primer to reinforce that 
weak point. The finishing coats 
should provide maximum fresist- 
ance to moisture and fumes. 


Bleaching and Finishing Rooms. 
Operations, abnormal; exposure, 
fumes, moisture, heat, vapors; 
special products required, fume- 
resistant, rust-resistant, and acid- 
and alkali-resistant finishes. 

Because of the abnormal condi- 
tions existing in these depart- 
ments, special products are re- 
quired. Moisture, heat, vapors, 
and fumes must be resisted. Fume- 
resistant finishes.should be used 
on ceilings and side walls, al- 
though, in finishing rooms, color 
can be used to advantage on side 
walls and machinery. In the 
bleachery, acid and alkali finishes 
should be selected to meet the ex- 
isting conditions for machinery 
and metal surfaces. 

Here, also, rust is a problem, 
and, before repainting is attempt- 
ed, care should be exercised to see 
that all rust and scale is removed, 
bearing in mind that the cleaner 
the steel, the better the durability 
of the paint job. Sufficient primer 
and finishing coats should be ap- 
plied to provide suitable film 


thickness to protect the metal. 

In the finishing room, cool col- 
ors that will not discolor from 
heat should be selected for side 
walls and machinery. 


Machine Shop. Operations, good 
visibility required; exposure, nor- 
mal; special products required, 
none. 

The importance of good seeing 
conditions in the machine shop 
cannot be too strongly emphasized. 
A well painted, well lighted room 
pays dividends in speedier, more 
accurate production, with less re- 
jects and fewer accidents. The 
dado in this room should be deep- 
er in color than in other depart- 
ments, because of the abuse it re- 
ceives, but the upper wall color 
should be a soft, restful shade of 
blue green that will not provide a 
distraction to the mechanics. The 
machines should be painted in 
“horizon grey,’ with the working 
areas spotlighted in buff, as out- 
lined in “‘The Eyes Have It” (June, 
19438, issue of “Cotton’’). 


Machinery and Equipment. Cer- 
tain machines, such as spinning 
frames, winders, etc., should be 
finished with cool, eye-resting col- 
ors of a medium shade, in order 
to concentrate emotional and vis- 
ual interest at logical points of 
work. 

Machinery and large equipment 
(dryers, tanks, etc.) should be fin- 
ished in slightly darker colors to 
prevent them from looming up too 


prominently and to facilitate euse 
of maintenance. 

Equipment such as bins, racks, 
etc., should be finished with dado 
color to harmonize with wall treat- 
ment. All bobbin boxes, trucks, 
or other equipment which is con- 
tinually moved should be painted 
in dado color and conspicuously 
marked with yellow bands to mini- 
mize accidents. 


Floors. The care and mainte- 
nance of maple flooring in textile 
mills has always presented a prob- 
lem. They are subjected to severe 
abuse by trucking and by oil and 
grime becoming embedded in the 
pores of the wood. The only satis- 
factor; method of cleaning has 
been by scrubbing with harsh 
scrubbing compounds. This is a 
messy and hazardous method and 
is one operation that most mill 
men would like to eliminate. 

The use of a penetrating wood 
finish on industrial floors has 
provided an answer to this prob- 
lem. Penetrating wood finish dif- 
fers from the usual floor finish 
in that it does not lie on the sur- 
face but penetrates into the pores 
of the wood. Thus it seals pores 
against grime and oil, to produce 
a tough, hard surface that will re- 
sist wear. The oil, lint and dust 
are held on the surface and may 
be easily removed by sweeping or 
mopping, thus reducing the need 
for frequent scrubbing. 


(Continued on page 110) 


Dye House: “As moisture, fumes, heat, and vapors are present, 
special products are required to resist these conditions” 
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TIRE CORD made from high te- 

acity rayon came into the na- 
tional spotlight last year when the 
army decided that the cord for 
heavy-duty truck and combat-ve- 
hicle tires should be made of that 





Manufacture of 





material and the government au- 
thorized the expansion of manu- 
facturing facilities to increase the 
production of this special type of 
rayon yarn by fifty million pounds 
per year—the program being later 
increased to an eventual annual 
production of about 240 million 
pounds. 


Advantages of Rayon Cord 


At first, there was some con- 
troversy as to the merits of rayon 
tire cord, as compared with cotton. 
However, it was found that tires 
made of synthetic rubber, special- 
ly heavy-duty tires, brought out 
several problems which had not 
been encountered with natural 
rubber tires. Synthetic rubber gen- 
erates more heat in the tire than 
does natural rubber, and it has 
been found that rayon cord has 
more strength at high tempera- 
tures than does cotton. Less syn- 
thetic rubber is required per tire, 


At Goodyear 


where rayon tire cord is. used, 
which means a saving in rubber; 
with less rubber in the tire, less 
heat is generated in service. 

Probably the first new cord 
twisting plant—built exclusively 
for rayon cord—was constructed 
by Goodyear Tire and Rubber 
Company as Unit No. 2 of the 
Goodyear Decatur Mills, Decatur, 
Alabama. Ground was broken in 
August, 1943, and the building 
was finished in October of the 
same year. Production of tire 
cord started in December. Con- 
struction of Unit No. 3 is now 
under way and will be in produc- 
tion in a few months. Unit No. 2 
was financed by Goodyear as part 
of its nation-wide improvement 
program, whereas Unit No. 3 is 
being financed by the Defense 
Plant Corporation. 

Goodyear Decatur Mills was the 
fourth tire cord plant to be estab- 
lished in the South by Goodyear, 


At the left is seen a row of Draper looms weaving 

the finished rayon cord into rolls of fabric for 

shipment to the rubber plants. Below, left, is a 

cable twister; right, a general view of the instal- 
lation of forming twisters 
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Rayon Tire Cord 


Deeatur Mills 


By J. W. Stribling 


RAYON tire cord is beyond the controversial stage. Millions of 

dollars are being spent to increase the production of high 
tenacity rayon, and numbers of plants for twisting the yarn into 
tire cord have been or are being built. Probably the first of these 
plants was Unit No. 2 of Goodyear Decatur Mills, Decatur, Ala- 
bama. Told here is how the yarn from the producer is transformed 
into cord for the Army’s heavy-duty truck, combat-vehicle, and 
airplane tires, as well as for self-sealing gas tanks. 


the other three being: Goodyear 
Clearwater Mills No. 1, at Cedar- 
town, Ga.; Goodyear Clearwater 
Mills No. 2, at Rockmart, Ga.; 
and Goodyear Clearwater Mills 
No. 3, at Cartersville, Ga. The 
Decatur plant was bought from 
the old Connecticut Cotton Mills 
Company in 1933 and has been 
continued as a cotton tire cord 
plant since that time. The three 
plants in Georgia are also primari- 
ly on cotton cord, although rayon 
cord is also made in those plants. 

The original plant of Goodyear 
Decatur Mills, now known as Unit 
No. 1, still manufactures cotton 


tire cord exclusively. The new 
Unit No. 2—as will be Unit No. 
3, when completed —is exclusive- 
ly on rayon cord. 


No Lint Problem 


Upon entering Unit No. 2, prob- 
ably the first impression a cotton 
mill man receives is the total ab- 
sence of lint, explained by the fact 
that the rayon yarn, from which 
the cord is made, is composed of 
480 continuous filaments. This 
1100 denier yarn is the equivalent 
of 4.80s, cotton count. 

The high tenacity rayon is re- 
ceived from the manufacturer on 





section beams, which are shipped 
in box-cars with special racks for 
holding the beams securely to pre- 
vent chafing or other damage in 
transit. From the cars, the beams 
are trucked to racks, conveniently 
located at one end of the twister 
room. Because of the weight of 
the beams, about one thousand 
pounds gross, it is necessary to use 
special trucks for mounting them 
on the beam twisters. The trucks 
must be narrow enough to permit 
passage through the alleys be- 
tween the forming twisters. It is 
a hand-pushed truck with stands 
to hold the beam at approximate- 
ly the same height as the beam 
creel on the twister. The beam is 
loaded onto the truck from the 
storage racks and is transferred 
from the truck to the twister 
stands by the use of two bars, one 
on each end of the truck, which 
extend from the truck to the 
stands on the twister. The beam 
journal rides on these bars as the 
beam is rolled from the truck to 
the stands. 

The yarn is received from sev- 


At left, a beam of 1100-denier rayon on a forming twister; at right, the re-spooling operation 
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Special racks in box-car to prevent damage to yarn in transit 


eral different manufacturers, and 
since each has its peculiar char- 
acteristics, each type’ must be kept 
separate throughout the plant. 
Each manufacturer’s yarn is des- 
ignated by a color on the spool or 
package in each process, and that 
color scheme is followed in each 
operation. Each finished roll of 
woven cord shipped from the plant 
contains yarn from only one manu- 
facturer. 


The “Forming” Twisters 


The first process in the manu- 
facture of rayon tire cord is what 
is known as “forming” twisting, 
the twisters being of the conven- 
tional “beam” type, as used in 
making cotton tire cord. The dif- 
ference is that there is only one 
beam per twister on rayon, where- 
as in running cotton on the form- 
ing twisters, there are usually two 
beams per twister. On cotton, 
there are several ends of single 
yarn per twister spindle, and if 
all those ends were run on one 
beam, the yardage per beam would 
be so small that the twister would 
have to be stopped too often for 
creeling. Consequently, the re- 
quired number of ends are run 
on two section beams to double 
the yardage and running time per 
creeling. 

Each section beam of rayon 
yarn contains the same number of 
ends as there are spindles on the 
forming-twister frame, because 
only one end of the 1100 denier 
yarn, 480 filaments, is fed to each 
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twister spindle. For example, 
most of the forming twisters in 
Unit No. 2 have 176 spindles each, 
so the beams for those twisters— 
one beam per twister—contains 
176 ends each. 

The yarn as received has very 
little twist, not over 3.5 turns per 
ineh, which is for the purpose 
only of holding the filaments to- 
gether in individual ends. On the 
forming twisters, 12 to 14 turns 
per inch of “Z” twist are added 
(“Z” twist is the same as “regu- 
lar” twist in cotton spinning), the 
yarn being twisted onto spools 
with 3-inch heads and 8-inch tra- 
verse, each spool having a net ca- 
pacity of 1.25 pounds. 

The next operation is re-spool- 


Mounting full beam of rayon 
how beam is rolled from the 








ing, where several spools from the 
forming twisters are rewound onto 
larger spools—with 5-inch heads 
and 8-inch traverse—before going 
to the “cable” twisters. In ° this 
re-spooling process, the yarn has 
a tendency to kink when not under 
tension, because of the twist in- 
serted in the first twisting opera- 
tion; consequently, it is necessary 
to re-spool the yarn by unrolling 
the forming twister spools rather 
than by drawing the yarn over the 
heads of the spools. Weaver’s 
knots are used—generally tied 
with hand-knotters—but the yarn 
from some of the manufacturers 
is so slippery that double-weaver’s 
knots are necessary, these being 
tied by hand. 


“Cable” Twisting 


The second and final twisting 
operation is performed on _ the 
“cable” twisters, where two ends 
of the 1100 denier yarn are twist- 
ed together to form the finished 
cord. Here, 12 to 14 turns per 
inch are again added, but in the 
opposite direction (“S” twist) 
from the forming twisting, result- 
ing in a finished cord with ap- 
proximately balanced twist of the 
equivalent of 2.40s, cotton count. 

The spools from the cable twist- 
ers, each containing about four 
pounds of cord and having 5-inch 
heads and 8-inch traverse, are 
then creeled-in behind the looms, 
where the cord is woven into fab- 


(Continued on page 110) 


yarn on forming twister, showing 
truck, left, to the twister stands 
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Maintenance of Motors 







































EACH YEAR thousands of “sick” electric motors—all types and 
makes—go to repair shops all over the country, and most of 
those trips could be prevented by observing the ordinary care which 
should be obvious to experienced maintenance men. However, 
since ninety per cent of all motor failures are from obvious causes, 
it is time that more attention be paid to them, elementary as they 
: may be. 
Presented herewith are the four principal causes for motor 
: failure, with suggestions for their prevention. 


CAUSE NO. 1 IS DIRT 








Dirt is matter out of place. It can be ordinary 

“under-foot” dirt; it can be metal filings blow- 

ing into the motors of a machine shop; or it can 

be white lint in a spinning room. White or black, 
; when out of place, it is dirt. 

Dirt in any form can be deadly to a motor; it 
| can plug ventilating spaces, interfering with prop- 
er cooling; it can glaze the faces of commutator 
brushes, as shown in the picture at right, and 
cause dangerous sparking. 


Dirt can abrade sliprings, multiplying wear 
| and blocking the full passage of electric current. 
. It can blanket windings, as illustrated in this pic- 
} ture, interfering with their proper heat radiation 
: and causing dangerous rises in temperature. 

If metallic particles are present, it can build 

up into a hazard of shorting or grounding. 

Eventually, if not corrected, it can cause corm- 

plete motor breakdown. 








The conditions described should never be 
allowed to occur; and they won’t occur if the pre- 
cautions familiar to everyone are taken. 

In the case of a totally enclosed motor, like 
this, anti-dirt precautions boil down to the peri- 
odic use of a wrench and a screwdriver. At regu- 
lar intervals, all exposed joints should be thor- 
oughly TIGHTENED—all exposed joints in the 
motor frame and in the motor brackets. 


— ---- 


Photos and material, courtesy Westinghouse Electric 
& Manufacturing Company. 
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In the case of open-type motors, as shown 
here, good maintenance will include additional 
precautions against the accumulation of dust. 
Care should be taken, for instance, to be sure that 
dirt is not allowed to get into the bearings; that 
dust seals and gaskets are always in good condi- 
tion—if worn, they should be replaced. 

Care should be taken that oil filler caps are 
always kept closed. 


Also, be sure to have plenty of clean rags on 
hand; at regular inspection intervals, see that they 
go to work—-wiping off motor housings, cleaning 
commutators and sliprings, removing dust from 
the wound sections. 

For all wiping operations, be sure to use RAGS 
—not waste. Waste contains lint, which adheres 
to the surface it contacts, and it is harder to use 
because the threads snag on sharp points—nuts 
and other similar projections. 


Another anti-dust measure for the open-type 
motor: Once a month, or oftener, if necessary, 
blow out the windings with compressed air at 
30 to 50 pounds pressure—not over that, or the 
blast will loosen the insulation and blow dirt un- 
derneath. 

Sometimes blowing-out may not be practical, 
because nearby operations may be impaired by 
the dirt. In that event, AIR SUCTION, as shown 
here, should be used instead. 


Sometimes neither blowing nor suction is 
enough; the dirt has remained so long and sticks 
so stubbornly that a special solvent may be re- 
quired. Petroleum distillates—gasoline, benzene 
—have the least corrosive action on insulation 
varnishes and are preferred IF the dirt is not too 
stubborn; if it is, a mixture of petroleum distil- 
lates and carbon tetrachloride (50-50) will prob- 
ably do. This mixture is nonflammable, but its 
vapors, in proper combination with air, may be 
explosive. Follow plant safety rules. 
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In extreme cases, straight carbon tetrachloride 
may be necessary, but plant safety rules should 
be closely observed— its fumes can be poisonous! 
Also, safety rules should be followed closely in 
handling petroleum distillates. Workers should be 
warned particularly against sparks while using 
them. 

If such precautions seem a nuisance, remem- 
ber that there is always one sure way to avoid 
their use—don’t let the motors be neglected to 
where the dirt has “gummed-up” and the solvents 
are necessary. 


CAUSE NO. 2: MOISTURE 


Moisture, like dirt, can be deadly to a motor. 
It soaks and softens windings until the insulation 
will no longer hold the voltage. Once inside the 
motor, it unites with any dirt present to form a 
sticky mass. : 

Moisture absorbs acid fumes and alkali fumes 
which may be present in the atmosphere, fumes 
which quickly change it from mere water to an 
actively destructive agent. 


Anti-moisture precautions are especially sim- 
ple and obvious: 

1. Open motors should always be guarded 
against the accidental intrusion of water from 
drip or splatter. 

2. Stand-by motors should be run a little at 
least once a week to guard against moisture con- 
densation during periods of idleness. 

3. Before motor windings are blown out, a 
check should always be made to make sure that 
water has not condensed in the air line. 


CAUSE NO. 3: FRICTION 


Anti-friction precautions are easy to take. In 
motors with sleeve bearings, like this, oil adheres 
to the shaft and is dragged along by rotation, 
forming a lubricating film that prevents friction 
IF certain precautions are observed. One of them 
is to use the right oil—in the right quantities—at 
the right intervals. Follow to the letter the lubri- 
cating instructions of the motor manufacturer. 
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NOT RUNNING 
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RUNNING 


{ OIL LEVELS 











DON’T add new oil while the motor is run- 
ning! When it is running, a certain amount of oil 
rides the ring over the oil level. Therefore, you 
may be fooled into adding too much oil, in which 
case the excess oil is almost sure to escape unless 
the motor has a sealed-sleeve bearing. Having 
escaped, it can cause damage by deteriorating the 
mica insulating segments between the commu- 
tator bars, by fouling the commutator bars them- 
selves, by soaking windings to where rewinding 
may be the only recourse to prevent a breakdown. 


For ball-bearing motors, it is important to 
make sure that the inner race is tight enough to 
revolve with the shaft, but not so tight as to cause 
frictional distortion. 

Another important precaution involves correc! 
greasing—the right grease, in the right quantities. 
in the right way. Follow exactly the instructions 
of the manufacturer. And above all—DON’T 
OVERGREASE. Excess grease promotes friction 
and heat, harmful to any motor. 


CAUSE NO. 4: VIBRATION 


Excessive vibration can cause loose parts. 
broken electrical connections, crystallization of 
the metallic structure, increase in frictional wear 
of every kind. 

Precautions: Check frequently and regularly 
for misalignment; for vibration in the driven ma- 
chine being transmitted to the motor; for exces- 
sive belt or chain tension; for motor shaft oscil- 
lation from a loose bearing; for motor mounting 
bolts having worked loose. 


To summarize, ninety per cent of all motor 
failures are due to just four causes—all simple— 
all thoroughly familiar to experienced mainte- 
nance men—all preventable. 

To make sure that motors will stand up under 
present unprecedented load conditions, they 
should be guaranteed four freedoms: 

FREEDOM FROM DIRT! 

FREEDOM FROM MOISTURE! 

FREEDOM FROM FRICTION! 

FREEDOM FROM VIBRATION! 
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Type of dry-chemical feeder for 
treatment of waste liquors. 


Water in the 


Textile Industry 





By Lewis B. Miller 


Chemical Engineer, Consulting Division 
W. H. & L. D. Betz, Philadelphia 


Artiele 3: By-Product Recovery 


THE FIRST two articles in this series, in the July and August 

issues, dealt with process water—as used for power, dyeing, 
bleaching, etc.—and with wastes from textile plants, particularly 
from the standpoint of the effects of industrial wastes upon sur- 
face waters and of the recovery of materials and valuable by- 
products from the wastes. This, the third article, continues the 
discussion of by-product recovery, especially from wool scouring 
wastes, and offers suggestions for determining whether or not 
waste waters require treatment before discharge.—The Editor. 


BY-PRODUCT recovery from tex- 
tile wastes has received far 
less attention than the direct re- 
covery of unused constituents in 
waste waters, such as caustic, 
dyes, etc. The one marked excep- 
tion to this statement is the re- 
search and development which has 
been applied to the recovery of 
by-product materials from wool 
scouring wastes. The reason for 
this probably lies in the valuable 
constituent—wool-grease or lano- 
lin—which is found in appreciable 
quantities in this waste. 


Recovery of Lanolin 


Several methods have been de- 
veloped for lanolin recovery: 

1. The Smith-Leach process 
recovers both lanolin and potas- 
sium salts. The wool scouring 


liquors—after a preliminary sedi- 
mentation treatment to remove 
sand and other suspended materi- 
als—is evaporated in suitable type 
evaporators. The concentrated 
liquor is then separated, by cen- 
trifugal treatment, into a water 
fraction containing soluble potash 
salts and an oil fraction contain- 
ing the lanolin. The lanolin recov- 
ered is of fairly high quality. The 
potash salts are recovered by fur- 
thur evaporation and light calcina- 
tion. During the first World War, 
the process was introduced to some 
extent and apparently proved eco- 
nomical because of the scarcity 
and high price of potash in this 
country. The value of the lanolin 
was also of consequence. 

With current prices on potash 
salts, their recovery is no longer 
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economical. The evaporators and 
centrifuges required necessitate 
a high initial investment in equip- 
ment. Operating costs, particu- 
larly of the evaporators, are high. 
For these reasons, the process has 
attained only limited use. 

2. In the acid method of lano- 
lin recovery, the wool scouring 
wastes, after settling and cooling, 
are treated with sufficient acid to 
break the fatty emulsion. A eon- 
siderable volume of sludge sep- 
arates, which is further de-wa- 
tered by filtration. The de-wa- 
tered sludge is then processed by 
heat and pressure in filter presses, 
to which steam is applied. This 
treatment removes a large portion 
of the grease from the filter-press 
cake. The grease thus obtained 
contains large quantities of other 
fatty materials, originating in the 
wool and in the detergents used 
in the scouring process, besides 
lanolin, so that the product ob- 
tained is of inferior grade and dif- 
ficult of further purification. The 
process involves a rather high 
labor cost, as well as other unde- 
sirable features. 
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Typical activated charcoal filter for removing certain types of dis- 
solved materials difficult to remove from raw water before use, 
or from waste waters before discharge. 


3. Solvent extraction is applied 
to the wool before scouring, rather 
than to the scouring waste. The 
treatment consists of washing the 
raw wool with a volatile solvent, 
which removes the lanolin. Re- 
covery of the lanolin is effected 
by evaporation of the solvent. The 
lanolin thus recovered is of high 
quality. Technical literature in- 
dicates that only three such plants 
have been installed to date. Chief 
objections to the process are the 
danger inherent in the handling 
and recovery of large quantities 
of volatile, inflammable solvent, 
and the high equipment cost in- 
volved. 


4. The freezing process also 
applies to direct treatment of the 
raw wool. Wool grease is found to 
coat the surface of the wool fibers. 
By refrigerating the wool, the 
wool grease is rendered brittle so 
that the grease can be dusted 
from the fiber by a mechanical 
treatment at the reduced tempera- 
tures, along with dust, sand, and 
similar extraneous materials. The 
wool grease is then purified and 
is said to yield a product of good 
quality. 

5. The Duhamel process is a 
European development. It is de- 
scribed as consisting of washing 
the raw wool in cold water to re- 
move dirt and soluble salts. The 
dirt is then removed, and the clari- 
fied water—which contains sol- 
uble salts, particularly potash 
salts—is used as a base for scour- 
ing liquor. Liquor from the first 
wash bow! is continuously trans- 


ferred to centrifuges for separa- 
tion of grease. The grease is stat- 
ed to be of high quality. The 
waste liquors are materially re- 
duced in their pollution load by 
the treatment. 


6. The Sharpless centrifugal 
process, developed by the Sharp- 
less Specialty Company, incorpor- 
ates counter-current scouring, in 
which the wool and the scouring 
liquor pass in opposite directions 
through a series of bowls, with 
centrifugal treatment of the hot 
scouring liquor by high speed con- 
tinuous centrifuges. A part of the 
centrifuged liquor is re-circulated 
back to the scouring system, and a 
part is wasted. Fresh water is used 
as make-up to replace the used 
liquor wasted from the system. 
The lanolin recovered by this sys- 
tem of treatment is further washed 
and purified by centrifugal means 


to yield a high quality product. 
The scouring liquors discharged 
to waste are still high in organic 
content and consequently are of a 
polluting nature, requiring further 
treatment before entering surface 
waters. 


Chlorination Treatment 


7. A new chlorination method 
of treating wool scouring wastes 
was described in a paper present- 
ed at the fourth annual meeting 
of the Federation of Sewage 
Works Associations, held in Chica- 
go in October, 1943. In general, 
direct chlorination, by gaseous 
chlorine, of wool scouring wastes 
has been only partially success- 
ful because of the rapid action of 
the chlorine on the organic matter 
in the wastes. The new system 
employs calcium hypochlorite, 
which appears to reduce the direct 
chlorination of the wastes and to 
combine the cracking and floccu- 
lating effects of lime upon the 
waste with controlled chlorina- 
tion. Addition of the hypochlorite 
to the wastes is carried out in 
tanks in which aeration can be 
effected; this serves to float the 
separated sludge to the top for re- 
moval. The sludge, after separation, 
is treated with acid for grease re- 
moval. The grease is stated to be 
of good quality. The _ treated 
sludge is then disposed of in one 
of the usual ways. The effluent 
liquor from the treatment is said 
to have a biochemical oxygen de- 
mand of about 50 ppm. 

It is our understanding that this 
method is under practical test on a 
pilot-plant scale at one or two 
wool-scouring mills with favorable 
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results but that all of the engi- 
neering details have not as yet 
been worked out. No information 
has been obtained by the author 
regarding costs of treatment or 
the economics of grease recovery 
by this process. 

Technically, the process ap- 
pears to have two points of major 
importance in its favor: It com- 
bines recovery of a valuable by- 
product (lanolin) with satisfac- 
tory reduction in B.O.D. of a high- 
ly-polluting and difficult-to-treat 
waste. When this process has 
been more completely developed— 
and with chlorine again readily 
available following the present 
emergency—the merits and pos- 
sibilities of this process will no 
doubt be made clear to the public. 


Each Type of Textile Waste 
a Special Problem 


It would greatly simplify the 
treatment and recovery of textile 
wastes if a text-book answer could 
be given that certain particular 
wastes always require treatment 
before discharge, that certain oth- 
ers never require treatment, and 
that a specific treatment applied 
to those requiring treatment will 
always produce 100 per cent re- 
sults. Unfortunately, this is al- 
most at the opposite extreme from 
reality. A few examples and prin- 
ciples derived from the _ experi- 
ence of the author will perhaps 
clarify this statement. 

In considering the recovery of 
valuable materials, a careful and 
comprehensive study of the eco- 
nomics of the conditions existing 
in the particular mill is an abso- 
lute necessity. This study will 
cover a large number of special 
factors, such as availability of 
space for additional equipment; 
availability of labor, power, and 
equipment; effect of recovery op- 
erations upon other plant opera- 
tions. In addition, there are ob- 
vious factors, such as value of re- 
coverable product versus capital 
expenditures and operating costs. 

In some cases, the recovery of 
waste materials, which in itself 
is uneconomical, may be warrant- 
ed if it reduces or eliminates the 
installation of equipment for 
treatment of the wastes before dis- 
charge from the mill. This is par- 
ticularly apt to be the case when 


waste treatment equipment is be- 
ing installed because of a govern- 
mental requirement. Only a de- 
tailed and comprehensive investi- 
gation of all the conditions and 
factors involved in the mill in 
question will permit arrival at the 
best overall solution to a waste 
recovery problem. 


Determine Whether 
Treatment is Necessary 


From the standpoint of pollu- 
tion of surface waters, a very im- 
portant fact to determine is wheth- 
er the wastes from a particular 
textile mill should be treated at 
all. A conclusion in this regard 
will normally be based upon a 
number of factors. The individual 
wastes making up the mixed waste 
from the mill should be investi- 
gated to determine whether any 
of the wastes can be recovered or 
re-used to advantage or whether 
any by-products can be economi- 
cally extracted, thus reducing the 
wastes being discharged from the 


mill. Overall economy of opera- 
tion may indicate the desirability 
of treating some or all of the 
wastes for recovery of valuable 
materials. 

The second important fact to de- 
termine is whether the wastes (if 
they are discharged to a stream) 
are causing sufficient pollution of 
the stream to necessitate treat- 
ment. 

In a specific project, a textile 
mill discharged its wastes to a 
stream of medium size, and the 
State Health Department raised 
the question as to the polluting 
aspects of the discharge of such 
wastes. The stream below the mill 
was not used for either major rec- 
reational purposes or as a source 
of potable water. Several miles 
downstream, other industries used 
the water as process water for 
manufacture. Some fishing was 
also done at various points along 
the stream. 

Investigation of the wastes in- 
dicated them to be mildly alkaline 





Travelling screen for removing coarse materials from waste liquors 
before discharge or from raw surface waters before use 
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in character and with a moderate 
biochemical oxygen demand. No 
toxic materials were contained in 
the wastes. A preliminary calcula- 
tion of the volume and strength 
of the wastes, as compared to the 
flow of the stream, suggested that 
the stream should be able to han- 
dle the wastes without detriment. 
Investigation of the stream was 
postponed until the month of 
August, when the stream flow ap- 
proached a minimum and all other 
conditions were as adverse as pos- 
sible to the discharge of these 
wastes. 

The results of the investigation 
indicated that the wastes caused a 
maximum reduction of dissolved 
oxygen in the stream of only 
about 25 per cent and that within 
a few miles the stream had al- 
most completely recovered, as was 
indicated by determinations of dis- 
solved oxygen and_ biochemical 
oxygen demand. The pH measure- 
ments and alkalinity determina- 
tions indicated that the alkaline 
nature of the wastes was of in- 
sufficient strength to cause the 
pH of the stream to depart ap- 
preciably from neutrality or to 
raise the alkalinity of the water 
to an undesirable extent. 

Observations upon the stream 
indicated the presence of an ap- 
parently normal aquatic popula- 
tion and the absence of excessive 
growths of algae or other micro- 
organisms due to the presence of 
the wastes in the stream.” The 
water of the stream, by the time 
it reached other industrial estab- 
lishments downstream, was in sat- 
isfactory condition for their uses. 
Based upon these and other relat- 
ed data, it was agreed that no 
treatment of the wastes was re- 
quired at that time. This conclu- 
sion could be reached only by an 
investigation of the wastes from 
the mill, of the condition of the 
stream both above and below the 
mili,-and of those environmental 
features which might be affected 
by the water in the stream in that 
particular locality. 

A’ study at a second mill of 
somewhat similar type indicated 
rio need for a reduction in the 
B.0O.D. of the wastes before dis- 
charge but a need for a reduction 
in the alkaline character of the 
wastes because of their adverse 
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effect upon an industrial plant, lo- 
cated downstream, which used the 
stream for boiler feed-water. 

A third study upon a larger 
mill located upon a small stream 
indicated the desirability of fair- 
ly complete treatment of all 
wastes before discharge to the 
stream, both for the reduction in 
B.O.D. and in the alkaline char- 
acter of the wastes. 


A Specific Study 
for Each Mill 


These examples will serve to in- 
dicate the necessity for a specific 
study of a textile mill—its sur- 
roundings and its wastes—before 
arriving at any conclusions re- 
garding the desirability of recov- 
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Color Conditioning 


(Continued from page 99) 

Stairways and Corridors. As 
these are the first areas employees 
enter, care should be exercised to 
select colors that provide an emo- 
tional pick-up as well as a pleas- 
ing atmosphere. As all of the 
available light should be brought 
into these areas, colors high in 
‘ight-reflecting values should be 
used. 

In some stairwells, excessive 
sweating and condensation on side 
walls and ceilings result in fun- 
gus. In such areas, fungus-resist- 
ing materials should be used. 


Toilets and Rest Rooms. Two 
different color treatments should 
be used for men’s and women’s 
wash rooms, locker rooms, etc. 
Blue for men and rose for women 
capitalize on average preferences 
for color, as determined by re- 
search and sale of consumer goods. 
These colors are brighter in tone 
than those used in factory and of- 
fice spaces. The purpose here is 
to introduce variety and to pro- 
vide an agreeable “change of 
pace” to the employees. This will 
help to relieve monotony and fa- 
tigue, while gratifying the average 
taste for color. 


Offices. For large general of- 
fices, a shade of blue-green is sug- 
gested to effect a cool working 
environment that is free of glare. 
The subtle quality of this color 





ery of valuable materials from the 
wastes, the need for treatment of 
the wastes before discharge to sur- 
face waters, or the extent of the 
treatment required. When consid- 
eration is given to the large varie- 
ty of wastes which emanate from 
the different types of textile mills 
and the infinite variations in such 
wastes, dependent upon the 
amount, concentration and num- 
ber of different wastes combining 
to form the total waste from a 
mill, the truth of the above remark 
will be apparent. 

(The fourth article in the series, 
to appear in an early issue, will deal 
with the water problems which may 
be encountered in steam production. 


Readers are urged to preserve their 
copies of each issue.—The Editor.) 





makes it ideal for spaces occupied 
over long periods of time. 

For private offices—executives 
and mill managers—an optional 
choice is blue-green, pale grey or 
ivory, as location or exposure dic- 
tates. This will help to introduce 
further variety and relief from 
monotony. It will also make al- 
lowances for personal preference 
and give the color program flex- 
ibility. 

(The second article in this series, 
to appear in an early issue, will deal 
with the “Safety Color Code” and 
will offer suggestions for treatment 
of abnormal conditions in textile 


plants and villages under “Color 
Conditioning.’”—The Editor.) 
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Manufacture of 
Rayon Tire Cord 


(Continued from page 102) 

ric for shipment on rolls to the 
tire-manufacturing plants. This 
fabric is woven with only two 
picks per inch of 33s cotton fill- 
ing, just enough to hold the warp 
ends of cord together in a sheet 
for the calendering process in the 
tire plant. 

Each roll of fabric weighs about 
1000 pounds, and each loom will 
turn off approximately 2500 
pounds per day of 24 hours. Inci- 
dentally, Unit No. 2 has been run- 
ning 24 hours per day, seven days 
per week, since starting up. Unit 
No. 1 and Goodyear’s three tire 
cord plants in Georgia have been 
on the same schedule for over 
three years. 
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Mr. MecLaurine 


SO MANY people and groups are 

always arguing and pro- 
claiming about their rights that 
it may not be amiss to suggest and 
discuss some of the duties and 
obligations that accompany those 
rights. 

Every citizen desires to live in 
a peaceful, progressive, Christian 
community, where he and his fam- 
ily can enjoy the benefits to be 
derived from such an environment. 
Immediately, there comes with this 
desire, and his right to live in 
such a place, a duty and an obli- 
gation upon him and his family to 
do everything within their power 
to produce and preserve such con- 
ditions. There is no passive re- 
sponsibility implied in this state- 
ment—no inert or negative exist- 
ence. There are dynamic duties 
and obligations for each one to 
work diligently against any evils 
that may destroy such conditions, 
to work diligently that the com- 
munity may be constantly growing 
in beneficent attributes. 

This statement is easily under- 
stood when we refer to the pres- 
ent epidemic of polio prevailing 
in many of our communities. Ev- 
ery one desires to live in a com- 
munity free from the dangers of 
polio and other epidemic diseases, 
but their spread can be prevented 
and the community saved only by 
the cooperative action of all citi- 
zens within the area. They will do 
their best to cure the cases, re- 








Our Duties 


and Qur 





By W. M. 


Secretary-Treasurer, American 


move the causes, and diligently 
guard against any further infec- 
tion being brought in. Then they 
will strive to restore to health 
those attacked. Thus the communi- 
ty is made safe by civic duties 


and responsibilities ably dis- 
charged. 

Every one loudly’ proclaims 
about his liberties. There is no 


such right as an abstract liberty, 
unless it is interpreted by a Chris- 
tian code of ethics. Then there wil] 
be error, because it is so diffi- 
cult to keep cultural and ethical 
progress in step with science and 
invention. 

Even our most advanced think- 
ers on social problems differ as to 
what should be finally included. 
The fundamentals can be out- 
lined, but their enactment becomes 
involved in the mental and social! 
environment in which they apply. 

Every man has a right to work, 
but most people think that this 
right to work involves only the 
individual reward that such work 
may merit. Along with the right 
to work, comes the duty and obli- 
gation to work, not only to become 
self-reliant and to maintain self- 
respect, but to contribute some- 
thing to society* 

Free Americans demand that 
there shall be jobs with decent 
living and working conditions, 
with wages commensurate with 
the average social and economic 
conditions then obtaining and con- 
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Obligations 


MeLaurine 


Cotton Manufacturers Association 


ducive to human progress. This 
means that there must be oppor- 
tunities to work. 

We also demand that people who 
live in such a society shall work 
and contribute not only to their 
own personal welfare but to the 
general welfare of the community. 
No man, or group of men, has 
any right to prevent a man from 
fulfilling these duties; there must 
be no regimentation or totalitari- 
anism in our economic or political 
world which will interfere with 
their proper performance. They 
must be carried on under the broad 
principles of democracy. The right 
to work carries with it the duty and 
obligation to work. 

Work admits of many defini- 
tions, as considered in its applica- 
tion in the social, economic and 
political world. If a sentence def- 
inition is necessary, work is any 
effort which results in _ social 
progress. Then we run into a ques- 
tion of what is progress. Progress 
is the advancement of the cultural 
and spiritual development of in- 
dividuals and of society. 

Mankind wants to enjoy the 
rights of suffrage and religion. 
He is guaranteed these under our 
form of government. He has the 
right to vote for whom he pleases 
and to worship a God of his own 
choice. With these rights go the 
duties and obligations of citizen- 
ship. The duty and obligation to 
vote and take part in government 
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does not carry the selfish motive 
of voting for people who will be 
partisan in their thinking and act- 
ing. 

“The Common Weal” once was 
included in the final clauses of 
many laws in the days before 
yroup pressures developed in Con- 
gress. No citizen or group has a 
right to use the government self- 
ishly. It is his or their duty and 
obligation to see that the govern- 
ment is used for the “public weal” 
and not for selfish purposes. 

Every citizen has a right to his 
own religion and political philoso- 
phy. He also has a duty and an 
obligation to enjoy these rights in 
a constructive use, not only for 
himself, but for society. There are 
many different religions and po- 
litical philosophies in this nation. 
So long as they are constructive 
in their expressions and tenden- 
cies, they are beneficial. Democ- 
racy and life demand change. 
There is health and growth in the 
“cooperative differences” in reli- 
gions and political doctrines. In 
the forum of friendly discussions, 
a closer approach to values, which 
could not be discovered otherwise, 
is often found. 

Those revolutionary religions 
and political theories which are 
so far removed from our generally 
accepted philosophies, which are 
so selfish and disruptive, which 
are not intended to be used for 
the public weal but for some self- 
centered, self-seeking group, 
should not fall within the cate- 
gory of rights as outlined in the 
spirit of our Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, The Constitution, and 
particularly the Bill of Rights. 

America is called the “Land of 
the Free and the Home of the 
Brave.” Freedom does not carry 
with it a license to adopt an in- 
dividual code of uncontrolled priv- 
ileges. It does not mean a freedom 
for one man or group and enslave- 
ment for others. The world today 
is filled with examples of this 
philosophy. The average man is 
free only in proportion as all men 
are free. Hence, the right to en- 
joy freedom carries with it the 
duty and obligation to see that all 
men have the privilege of enjoy- 
ing freedom. This is the underly- 
ing aim of our participation in 
World War II. The time had come 


in our world development when 
our freedom was endangered by 
the lack of freedom in other na- 
tions of the earth. We have had 
to send our men and materials to 
fight on foreign shores in an earn- 
est endeavor to secure freedom 
from oppression by the Axis na- 
tions. 

The freedoms of the world were 
endangered by the _ totalitarian 
doctrines of the Axis nations. 
When finally our fighting forces 
are victorious, we hope to have a 
plan and pattern of life which 
will guarantee some form of free- 
dom to all nations, ultimately, if 
not immediately. 

Now let us bring this thinking, 
which is so easily understood in 
connection with the war, back into 
our national and community lives, 
substituting our groups and group 
interests for the nations. Our in- 
ternal conflicts are caused by the 
impingements of one group upon 
another. Labor, capital, agricul- 
ture, nationalists, international- 
ists, special interests—such as 
sugar, jute, rubber, oil and oth- 
ers—are all endeavoring to secure 
special advantages. Such endeav- 








Courtesy, Photo Section, Philadelphia 
Quartermaster Depot 


@ This Army nurse’s ‘‘trench coat’’ is 
made of olive drab rayon twill and has a 
soft wool interlining. A rain-proof cap cover, 
leather bag, and gloves complete the outfit. 





ors, if carried too far, will result 
in the abridgement of some of the 
other group-freedoms in our s0- 
cial and economic progress and 
in revolutionary tendencies. 

Our boys are now all over the 
world protecting our freedoms by 
guaranteeing freedom to other na- 
tions. They are enjoying their 
deep-seated spiritual rights and 
backing up these rights by dis- 
charging their duties and obliga- 
tions to society. Their contribu- 
tion is entirely unselfish and will 
be an everlasting contribution to 
world progress, to spiritual de- 
velopment. 

Those of us at home have duties 
and obligations as important as 
theirs. Their contribution is more 
glamorous, more emotional, more 
evident; our duty and obligation 
is to construct a nation whose 
guiding philosophy will embrace 
the ideals for which they are 
fighting. This means that we 
must take out our list of rights— 
which we have so carefully tabu- 
lated and guarded so zealously— 
and then, after or under each 
right that we have listed, we must 
outline the duties and obligations 
that such rights engender. But 
that is not enough; our duties and 
obligations as listed may carry 
with them too much selfishness. 
For this reason, we must then 
carefully study the duties and ob- 
ligations outlined and try to as- 
certain which of them abridge 
freedom for some other group or 
person and which increase free- 
dom for some group or person. 

Rights carry duties and obliga- 
tions. We must contribute to so- 
ciety as we enjoy its privileges. 
Democracy must operate so that 
the freedoms and duties of its citi- 
zens can be discharged construc- 
tively. 

John L. Severance 
New Secretary, ACTM 


John L. Severance, of Searsdale, N. 
Y., has been elected secretary of the 
Association of Cotton Textile Mer- 
chants, according to an announcement 
made recently by W. Ray Bell, presi- 
dent. Mr. Severance comes to the asso- 
ciation from the New York Journal of 
Convmeree, of which he has been tex- 
tile editor for several years. He had 
been with the Journal of Commerce 
since 1928, taking over the raw cotton 
department in 1951. 
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An in-feeding schedule to give em- 
ployees a regular hot meal at the mid- 
point of each eight-hour shift and an 
out-feeding schedule to provide for the 


families of working mothers... this 
is the challenge to the dual problem 


of absenteeism and inadequate labor 
supply offered by the new 200-capacity 
cafeteria, opened July 31 by Beaumont 
Manufacturing Company, Spartanburg, 
Ss. C. The cafeteria is under the man- 
uzgement of P. D. Smith, with Miss 
Virginia Cottle as dietician. 

Designed to provide maximum acces- 
sibility and comfort, the two-story 
vrick building is adjacent to the mill 
on the south side .of North Liberty 
Street, with an entrance for employees 
from the bridge connecting the 
sections of the mill. To eliminate the 
strain of stairsteps, the dining room 
is entered down a long ramp. As one 


two 


croup goes up the ramp from lunch, 
another comes in at the same time 
down an adjacent ramp. 


In order to break the work period 
und give an opportunity for relaxation 
as well as a substantial meal, 
ules have been arranged for employees 
in the middle of each eight-hour shift. 
Those who prefer may bring their own 
lunches, but all lunches must be eaten 
in the cafeteria. Smoking is allowed. 

An outside-feeding schedule has been 
arranged so as not to conflict in any 


sched- 


way with employee service but to cor- 


respond with the time children get 
home from school. This hot mid-day 


meal for the children is a boon to 
mothers who want to do their share of 
work—the 1600 


ployees of Beaumont are weaving duck 


essential war em- 


for the armed forees—but who cannot 
do so at the neglect of their own fam- 
ilies. 

The decorations throughout the cafe- 
teria building are designed to add to 
the atmosphere of quiet and restful- 
ness. The main dining room is fin- 
ished in beige and maroon, with glass 
tiles to a height of six feet. The ceil. 
ing pattern is worked out in five 
shades, ranging from deep ivory to a 
red-toned beige. The floor of rubber 
tile reflects in a deeper tone the color 
motif of the beige tiles. The tables for 
ten are placed with ample space be. 
tween. 

Significant features of the kitchen 
are the white tiled walls from floor to 
ceiling and the complete separation of 
the various departments, such as the 
bread and pastry departments, the dish 
washing rooms, and the work 
for preparing food. The latter are lo- 
cated in the basement, with the meat 
slicers and work tables for meats and 
vegetables entirely screened away from 
the store rooms. 

Also in the basement are two lounges, 


reoms 
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Beaumont Manufacturing Co. 
Opens New Cafeteria 


one for men and one for women. These 
provide comfortable chairs, tables, and 
magazines—a place for rest and relax- 
ation, as well as waiting for meals or 
for the buses just outside. The walls 


of the lounge are papered in_ soft 
French gray, with sprays of stylized 
cotton branches. Behind each lounge 


is a rest room, over 30 feet long, and 
a group of ten tiled showers, available 
for employee use at any time. The new 
office of the Beaumont “E”, 
organ, has located 
cent to the lounge in order to make it 
easy for employees to drop in and give 
the editors bits of mill or village news 
or to change a service man’s address. 

The inauguration of this non-profit 
cafeteria is typical of the way Beau- 
mont Manufacturing Company—under 
the leadership of Walter S. Montgom- 
president, and his executive as- 
sistant, Annette Dunchein—is meeting 
wartime difficulties. They have recog- 
nized the added strain of housekeeping 
duties on women working a full shift 
in the mills, and they have also recog- 
nized the necessity of regular, hot 
meals to offset fatigue and to pro- 
vide adequate nutrition for the work- 
ers. Like the nurseries and playgrounds 
for children, this cafeteria will permit 
more women to work in the mills and 
all of them to do a better job while 
they are there. 


company 


house been adja- 


ery, 
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YEARS 
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INCREASING Government control over the distribution of cotton. tex- 

tiles, with much heavier percentages of production directed 
through systems of graded priorities into specific end-uses not only 
for war effort but in fields previously reserved for unrated civilian 
business, were foreseen for the remainder of the war period by W. 
Ray Bell, president of The Association of Cotton Textile Merchants 
of New York, in the Association’s 13th annual survey of the cotton 


textile situation. 


MR. BELL STATED that dimin- 

ishing supply and greater 
war needs than had been foreseen 
necessitated the institution of 
drastic changes ,in distributive 
regulations at the outset of 1944. 
“There is every indication,” he 
said, “that strict regimentation of 
cotton goods distribution will con- 
tinue to be the outstanding feature 


of the year, barring an early end- 
ing of the war.” 

Mr. Bell pointed out that freez- 
ing of looms early in the year and 
channeling of goods for war pur- 
poses and for “essential civilian” 
items such as industrial, bag, and 
electrical uses, fabrics for plastic 
laminates, abrasive and buffing 
cloths, and for work clothing and 


other purposes, had been followed 
just recently by new-type priori- 
ties, under the M-385 order, which 
sets a new pattern of control for 
those performing the converting 
function. Where some 71 per cent 
of unfilled orders on the books of 
mills were, at last report, under 
war and essential civilian priori- 
ties, the new converting priority 
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1934 1935 1936 1937 
EQUIPMENT 
Year ne _ St beginning ff 30,938,340] 30,889,484] 29,253,444] —-27,700,194 
este ee 503,834 48,856]  —1,636,040}  —1,553,250 
ime 529,840 214,874 169,316 772,724 
OPERATION 
Spindles ive at any ti i 
uum |) oan eee 26,700,946 24,664,428 25,119,110 
Spindles idle during same period___ 3,195,878 4,188,538 4,589,016 2,281,084 
A b f iv indles , . 
based on twelve monthly reports 25,119,435) 23,421,150] 23,373,147] 24,079,936 
Intermittent spindles 
(being the difference between average active 
spindles and thove active at some time @ur] =» -9.693.997| 3,979,796 1,291,281] —1,339,174 
ai iniieinee 81.19% 75.82% 79.9% 86.93% 
Spindles hours run ____----_______- 75,711,412,882| 76,017,361,934] 91,773,252,676 | 95,591,131,816 
Hours run per average active spindle 3,014 3,246 3,926 3,970 
MARKET 
Production in square yards ______-_- 6,878,579,000 7,135,276,000 8,613,837,000 9, 145,91 1,000 
Exports in square yards __________~- 226,306,000 186,565,000 200,501,000 236,251,000 
Imports in square yards ________-__~_ 41,533,000 '63.674,000 114,195,000 147,320,000 
Available for domestic consumption_ 6,693,806,000 7,012,385,000 8,927,531,000 9,356,983,000 
Population at July 1st ___._________ 126,626,000 127,521,000 128,429,000 129,257,000 
Coren. gta mdeanaaataesatt 52.86 54.99 66.40 72.39 
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Cotton Textiles 


will cut, by 20 to 50 per cent on 
given fabrics, into the hitherto 
unrated civilian supply balance 
of about 29 per cent. This order, 
and amendments to it, probably 
will result in “a substantial cur- 
tailment of so-called luxury lines 
for the balance of the war period.” 

The ten year survey disclosed a 
25 per cent shrinkage in cotton 
spindleage in that period, with a 
half million spindles going out of 
business last year in the face of 
an unequalled demand for all 
types of cotton goods. Less than 
30 per cent of spindleage, it stat- 
ed, is under 18 years of age. De- 





spite such physical handicaps, the 
industry made a creditable show- 
ing in 1943, according to Associa- 
tion figures. 

Manpower losses received chief 
blame for production declines, but 
“failure of OPA to rectify inequit- 
able price ceilings or to appraise 
properly the practical and _ psy- 
chological effect on the industry 
of ill-advised price policies” also 
contributed to the lesser output 
than in 1942. “Total production 
for 1944,” the report said, “can 
hardly be expected to reach above 
11 billion square yards and most 
probably will be short of that fiz- 


ure for the current year.” 

Data in the table below were 
assembled from Bureau of Census 
reports and information obtained 
through the courtesy of machin- 
ery manufacturers. Cloth produe- 
tion for the non-census or even 
years prior to 1941 has been esti- 
mated to correspond to spindle- 
hour activity during the preced- 
ing census years. Cloth production 
for 1941 is WPB estimate of June 
29, 1942, which is the basis for 
subsequent calculations. Spindles 
in place at the beginning of 1944 
were 23,342,922, a decrease of 502,- 
824 from the preceding year. 


























1938 1939 1940 1941 1942 | 1943 
26,704,476 25,986,620 21,943,302 24,532,146 24,146,130 23,849,716 
—995,718 —717,856| —1,043,318 —411,156 386,016 300,354 

178,280 349,416 414.974 449.848 210,456 7,492 
24,774,004 23.731.050 93.585.938 23,389,454 23,607,508 23,429,252 
1,930,472 9.255.570 1,357,364 1,142,692 538,622 416,494 
22.042.442 22,306,734 22,410,483 92,945,121 93.037.332 22,738,741 
2.731.562 1,424,316 1,175,455 444.333 570,176 690,511 
82.54% 85.84% 89.85% 93.53% 95,41% 95.36% 
75,925,187,178| 92,559,108,308 | 98,183,985,391 | 121,772,205,730 | 133,492,717,810 | 125,380,341,006 
3,444 4,149 4,381 5,307 5.794 5,514 
——_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_ 
7,502,168,000] 9,044,979,000] 9,593,557,000] 11,327,903,000] 12,418,160,000] 11,663,506,000 
319,634,000 367,466,000 357,925,000 586,739,000} * 450,000,000} * 550,000,000 
58,282,000 111,817,000 81,344,000]  * 75,000,000 25,000,000] * 15,000,000 — 
7,210,816,006| 8,789,330,000] 9,319,976,000] 10,816,164,000] 11,993,160,000] 11,128,506,000 | 
130,215,000 131,200,000 131,970,000 133,203,000 134,656,000} * 136,500,000 | 
55.61 67.00 70.63 81.20 89.06 — 81503 | 
PECK. RR AROS : Pe: sce Js Partly Estimated | 
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AATCC to Meet 
in Atlantic City 


The American Association of Textile 
Chemists and Colorists, having can- 
celled annual meetings since the start 
of the war, will resume them this fall, 
with a three-day program October 12- 
i4 at Atlantic City, N. J. The Phila- 
delphia Section, under the general 
chairmanship of C. A. Seibert, the 
DbuPont Company, will act as host. Dr. 
William D. Appel, president, will pre- 
side over a symposium on “The Tex- 
tile Chemist in the Postwar World,” 
with the following speakers partici- 
pating: Dr. Samuel C. Lind, dean, In- 
stitute of Technology, University of 
Minnesota; Dr. Hugh 8S. Taylor, chair- 
nan, Department of Chemistry, Prince- 
ton University; and Andrew Fraser, 
Jr., compiler of a recent survey on the 
professional and economic status of 
the 30,000 members of the American 
Chemical Society. 

In addition to the symposium, there 
will be the customary prize-speaking 
contest between each of the eight sec- 
tions of the AATCC, based on some re- 
cent research development of their 
members, and a complete technical 
program, covering testing methods, 
new developments in cotton, wool, syn- 
thetic fibers, and finishing operations. 
The Olney Medal will be awarded to 
the man responsible for an outstand- 
ing development in textile chemistry. 


¢ 


New Booklet on 
Evaluating Apprentices 


Practical tips on how to estimate the 
cost of training apprentices versus 
their actual financial worth to the em- 
ployer are contained in the 20-page 
booklet recently issued by the War 
Manpower Commission, entitled “Eval- 
uating Apprentices.” The cost of train- 
ing apprentices should preferably be 
expressed as the average cost per alp)- 
prentice per annum, it is stated, and 
should include the following items: 
wages and bonuses paid to appren- 
tices; salaries paid to management, su- 
pervisory and instructional personnel 
for services to apprentices; wages and 
salaries paid to clerical, janitorial, 
medical and other services to appren- 
tices; rent, light, heat, power and wa- 
ter; plant maintenance and repair: 
machinery and tools, stock materials, 
and various other charges. 

In computing the actual and poten- 
tial value of apprentices to the em- 
ployer, the following items should be 
included: computed time-study value 
of acceptable pieces produced by the 
apprentice; value of labor’ services 
given by apprentices to production de- 
partments in the plant; difference be- 
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@ Mary Jane Carlisle has succeeded 
Ed, C. Langham, resigned, as secretary of 
the Alabama Cotton Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation. She was assistant to Mr. Lang- 
ham, having joined the staff of the Asso- 
ciation in February. 





tween apprentice and _ skilled-worker 
wage rates, where the apprentice does 
work usually assigned to journeymen; 
value of the apprentice considered as 
a proportion of the profit made on la- 
bor charges: assessed value of ma- 





chinery and tools reclaimed by ap- 
prentices for productive use; costs 
borne by apprentices which normally 
should be borne by the employer; value 
of inventions and suggestions made by 
apprentices; any other values not spe- 
cifically included. 

Sample forms are included for an 
apprentice-training profit and _ loss 
statement, as well as for individual! 
apprentice record cards, the latter to 
be kept by the apprentice himself. 
Copies of the booklet may be obtained 
by writing to Apprentice-Training 
Service, Bureau of Training, War 
Manpower Commission, Washington. 


® 


War Pictures Available 
For In-Plant Showings 


Five pictures are now available for 
plant showings in the “Why We Fight” 
series of films issued by the Industria] 
Services Division of the War Depart- 
ment’s Bureau of Industrial Relations. 
Showings have ranged from continu- 
ous performances in local theaters 
hired for the purpose, to 25-minute, 
day-by-day screenings in the plant, 
during lunch hour or at the change of 
shifts. The following five pictures com- 
prise the series: Prelude to War, The 
Nazis Strike, Divide and Conquer. 
Battle of Britain, Battle of Russia. 
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A new procedure, designed not only 
to conserve Manpower and transporta- 
tion facilities, but also to bring Army 
textile inspection technique closer to 
ordinary commercial practices, is be- 
ing instituted on a nationwide basis 
by the Quartermaster Corps, according 
to a recent announcement. 

The program entails utilization, 
wherever practicable, of factory in- 
spection and factory acceptance of 
cotton and wool textiles, as contrasted 
to the present system of final inspec- 
tion and acceptance at the Army pro- 
curing depots. In effect, the new plan 
will permit almost 100 per cent fac- 
tory acceptance, with practically no 
change in acceptance quality. 

For cotton textiles used in both 
Army clothing and equipage, fabrics 
will be classified by their end use as 
“Grade A” and “Grade B” types of in- 
spection, as determined by the procur- 
ing depots; final acceptance will be 
made at the manufacturing plants aft- 
er due processes of inspection by Gov- 
ernment inspectors assigned to each 
manufacturing facility. 


Revised Procedure For 
Army Textile Inspection 


It is expected that the procuring will 
include in the Grade A inspection cat- 
egory such items as 5-ounce Type 1 
wind-resistant twill cotton cloth; 6 and 
8.2-ounce uniform twill cotton cloth: 
9-ounce wind-resistant sateen cotton 
cloth; Types 1, 2, 3, and 4 oxford wind 
resistant cotton cloth; cotton duck 
used in the fabrication of tentage, pau 
lins, and covers comprising numbered 
ducks, Nos. 4, 6, and 8, and Army 
ducks 8.25, 9.85, 12.29-ounce. 

It is expected that the other types 
of cotton textiles will be placed on the 
Grade B inspection list, which does 
not require stringing of defects ani 
utilizes the “hooker” method of inspec- 
tion, or a similar continuous commer 
cial method, together with “control” 
inspection and testing at Governmen! 
laboratories. 

Factory inspection, it is pointed out. 
will be conducted and continued onl) 
in plants that demonstrate a proper 
degree of control. In the event satis- 
factory control is not maintained, the 
plant concerned will be returned to 
previous inspection procedures. 
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War, Postwar Issues 
Divide Mill Attention 


SINCE the invasion of Europe, many 
considerations have been in the 
minds of the cotton manufacturing 
industry. Tight control of the industry 
for the duration, with military needs 
in cotton goods highly essential right 
up to the end of the Japanese phase 
of the global conflict, has been recog- 
nized as inevitable. But even on war 
goods, the summer has shown an in- 
clination of mill men to operate for the 
short term, with an eye on the future. 
Attention has been divided, natural- 
ly, between present conditions of the 
industry and those to follow. The lat- 
ter includes the immediate postwar 
transition period as well as a program 
for the longer future. What will be 
done on cancellations affects the for- 
mer. Peacetime production will be af- 
fected seriously by the course of taxa- 
tion, while much depends upon dura- 
tion of war controls. 

Government administrative agencies 
through the summer continued to ex- 
ert varying influence on the mill pro- 
gram from both military and civilian 
angles. A dallying program for many 
weeks by OPA on obligatory adjust- 
ment continued to stifle business of 
the mills at the same time that WPB 
was pressing for broad production as 
usual. The war goods situation was 
handled independently through an es- 
calator clause announced at mid-sum- 
mer by the Army Quartermaster De- 
partment, whereby prices would be ad- 
justed in consonance with OPA eeil- 
ings to be announced later. 


Supplies for Government 
Generally Made Available 


While the market for civilian sup- 
plies was in the doldrums through most 
of the summer, goods for the Army 
and other government agencies contin- 
ued to be furnished as needed as a gen- 
eral thing. Caution among mills and 
commission houses toward selling far 
ahead was noticeable in August, even 
toward Government commitments, but 
required cloths flowed along against 
urgent needs for military purposes. 

Indicative of the tendency toward 
thinking that an early end of the war 
in Europe was likely, mid-summer 
business with the Government on cot- 
ton ducks in some quarters was down 
to spot lots. This was seen in spite 
of urging hy the military for contracts 


of 90 days and longer and, in late 
July, a change in Order L-99 to put ad- 
ditional looms on such goods. 

Mills preferring the short-term busi- 
ness on war materials felt that this 
would minimize termination problems 
in case of a sudden end to hostilities. 
Yet it was realized that ducks, tent 
goods, and other cotton fabrics would 
be needed in large quantity right up 
to the end of the war, Pacific as well 
as European. Thus, early in August, 
the WPB announced that, if the dras- 
tic manpower order of War Mobiliza- 
tion Director James F. Byrnes proved 
successful, duck and tentage produc- 
tion should be stepped up 15 to 20 
per cent. 


Controls and Prices 
Govern Civilian Business 


As recently pointed out by W. Ray 
Bell, president of the Association of 














@ Daytime sport dress of cotton shantung. 


Modeled by Virginia Dare. 
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EXT/LE TOPICS 


Cotton Textile Merchants of New York. 
strict regimentation of cotton 
distribution for the remainder of the 
war period was predicated on dimin- 
ishing supply and increased military 
requirements. He cited that full pro- 
duction for 1944 hardly could be ex- 
pected to reach above 11,000,000 
square yards and most probably woul(! 
be under that total, compared wit 
11,668,506,000 square yards in 1943. 

While manpower loss was chief) 
blamed for the production decline. 
“failure of OPA to rectify inequitabie 
price ceilings or to appraise properly 
the practical and psychological effect 
on the industry of ill-advised price po!- 
icies” was held accountable partly at 
least for the lessening output. The 
WPB order late in July extending con- 
trols to provide needed items in the 
moderately-priced and cheaper clothing 
field attested to steady tightening of 
the market in civilian lines. 

Meantime, from the effective date of 
the Bankhead Amendment to the Stal- 
ilization Extension Act (June 80) fo 
mid-August, the OPA delay in adjust- 
ment of prices kept the market for 
civilian goods in a suspended or even 
a chaotic condition. On August 6. 
Price Administrator Chester Bowles 
was reported as saying that OPA was 
driving ahead with all possible speed 
to adjust prices on certain “major” 
items. Finally, on August 13, prices 
were announced for an interim period 
on more than 100 cotton yarn and clot! 
items, pending a complete cost accoun'- 
ing. This was accepted as promising 
to break the bottleneck in trading. 


Zoos 


Eyes on Reconversion 


_and Congressienal Plans 


At one and the same time, the favor- 
ite tidings of battle were a source of 
encouragement and ae stimulus fo 
thoughts of reconversion. The end of 
the war promised no immediate or 
early emergence from political-econom- 
ics, so the attitude of Congress toward 
reconversion problems was, throug): 
the summer, a matter of growing con- 
cern to the cotton manufacturing in- 
dustry. 

One thing of paramount importance 
to the industry has been the method 
to be followed by the Government on 
cancellation of contracts. The meehan. 
ical problems of reconversion in tex- 
tiles generally are admittedly minor. 
The extraordinary promptness of con- 
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version to war needs, when the neces- 
sity arose, is significant on this score. 
But a healthy reconversion obviously 
depends upon a sound and timely pro- 
gram by the Government itself. 
Private cotton-goods interests have 
been studying the situation for weeks 
and months. They have urged a can- 


cellation formula to facilitate the ter- 
mination of war contracts. They are 
concerned over the duration of war 


controls, tax programs, and such mat- 
ters as lend-lease, relief, and export 
business. All hinge upon government 
action; hence they entail government 
responsibility. 


New England Mill Situation 


COTTON consumption in New England 

has had little recovery since it 
palpably slumped in July of last year, 
after a consistent decline from the war- 
time peak in the first quarter of 1942. 
There have been only relatively minor 
variations in plant operations over the 
period from July, 1948, says a recent 
report of the First National Bank of 
Boston, and it appears that the in- 
dustry may have become stabilized 
for the duration around the current 
level, 

That report referred to the cotton 
industry of the country, but may be 
ascribed perhaps more emphatically to 
New Engiand mills. In July of last 
year, the average hours per spindle in 
place were only 267. Only a few months 
since that time have shown above 300 
hours, whereas from October, 1940, to 
June of 1943, the rule was better than 
$19 hours, and a peak of 380 was re- 
alized in January of 1942. 

Last January saw an artificial drop 
to 255 hours, because of the strike in 
Fall River. Otherwise, the 267 of 
July, 1943, was the low since Septem- 
ber of 1940. Active hours in June of 
this year were a little better, at 288, 
but the July total, when issued, no 
doubt will be less than that figure, as 
it is a mill vacation time. 


Main Reliance on 
Postwar Period 


Through the summer the New Eng- 
land mills, along with the rest of the 
industry, waited for action on prices 
by OPA to make them accord with the 
Stabilization Extension Act. There 
seemed to be little hope here of much 
benefit to accrue under that program, 
however, especially in fine combed 
coods. On some types, it appeared to 
be useless to spend the time on cost 
finding and applying for advances; 
the better course appeared to be to 
wait for a return of something like 
normal market conditions. 

Two years of bumper business in the 
postwar period are forecast among an 
important group of fine cotton goods 
manufacturers. A tremendous backlog 
of civilian orders is foreseen. The 
larger concerns, with research depart- 
ments, are busy planning for new uses 


in fine cotton goods, particularly after 
normal business in the immediate post- 
war period of a year or two. 

All the while, the political factor in 
readjustment is recognized as highly 
important. Thus, Donald B. Tansill. 
vice-president and manager of Pep- 
perell Mfg. Co., cites essential elements 
to be considered. He advocates that 
Government regulations be terminated 
at the earliest practicable moment; 
that domestic and export disposal of 
surplus cotton goods be channeled 
through existing set-ups from primary 
markets through to the retailer; that 
raw cotton should “not be priced on a 
purely political basis.” 

He cited expectations of a tremen- 
dous growth in the use of rayon. 
“Let’s not,” he said, “through too high 
cotton-goods prices, make a present of 
the market to our rayon friends. Let’s 
fight it out along tough but fair 
lines.” 





Mill Developments 
of Importance 


For some time the subject of mills 
carrying production from gray goeds 
through finished fabrics has been one 
of growing concern in the cotton cloth: 
market, and two cases have developed 
in New England this year. The firs! 
was the well known group of five 
Maine mills, which sell finished goods 
through the Bates firm. In August. 
the Verney Brunswick Mills, Ince., in 
augurated a program. 

This corporation has grown into one 
of the leading mill groups of New Eng 
land. Its gray goods have been and 
will continue to be sold through Ise. 
lin-Jefferson Co., but the two organ! 
zations have joined in the formation 
of Verney Fabrics Corporation to en- 
gage in selling finished rayon fabrics 
Gilbert Verney is president and Har 
rison A. Biggi, executive vice-president. 

Controlling interest in the New 
market Manufacturing Company 0! 
Lowell has been purchased by Ameri. 
can Associates, Inc. This company 
purchased about 96% per cent of the 
Newmarket stock. The purchase was 
made at $95 a share. Royal Little, 
president of Textron, Inc., is also an 
officer of the Associates. 

Gosnold Mills. New Bedford, have 
been purchased by Textile Shares 
Corp., New York, in behalf of Powdrell 
& Alexander, Inec., Danielson, Conn. 






As Seen Across an Executive's Desk 


August 18, 1944. 


Textile Ceilings 


THE FOLLOWING comment on tex- 
tile ceiling prices is from the 
Cotton Digest of August 12: 

“The muddied situation that has 
prevailed since the Bankhead-Brown 
amendment went into effect on June 
30 was beginning to clear up a bit this 
week, with the Office of Price Adminis- 
tration slowly but gradually announc- 
ing its new textile ceilings in line with 
the mandate of the amendment. 

“Some sources who have been watch- 
ing the situation were hopeful this 
week that the slow-motion OPA may 
have 85 to 90 per cent of its new ceil- 
ings in effect by September 1, when 
the new crop begins moving to mar- 
ket in volume. 

“This is bound to have a geod effect 
on the market, as the mills have been 
holding off buying cotton until they 


found out the prices at which they will 
be permitted to sell. When the mills re- 
sume buying in quantity, it is expected 
to put the raw-cotton market up im- 
mediately. 

“Although the _ situation is bad 
enough from the farmer’s standpoint, 
as the Bankhead Amendment to date 
has accomplished just the opposite of 
what was intended, by depressing 
prices instead of increasing them, the 
picture could be worse, as the farmer 
right now has comparatively little 
cotton to sell. 

“Some of the leaders of the producer 
groups are advising the farmers to be 
patient and not to be in a big hurry 
to sell their cotton, as they think the 
market is now at its low point and 
will soon begin to climb. 

“However, Senator Bankhead is 
boiling mad over the situation and 
apparently is determined to correct it 
if he possibly can. He plans to ask 
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the War Foods Administration to buy 
additional cotton or to hold off selling 
any of the cotton it now holds. He also 
may press for an increase in the pres- 
ent cotton loan rate of 92% per cent 
to 95 per cent or even 100 per cent.” 
It is interesting to note that only 
recently has the OPA been fortunate 
in securing the services of Mr. Luther 
Hodges as Assistant to the Textile Ad- 
miinistrator of Textiles. Mr. Hodges is 
an able executive and thoroughly con- 
versant with mill problems. It is be- 
lieved that marked changes in atti- 
‘tudes and efficiencies will result from 
his advice. So far only a few ceilings 
have been officially announced, and 
these are rather disappointing in their 
ndvanees. The textile industry needs 
ore profit than the ceilings indicate. 


Cartels and Trade 


The policy of foreign trade looms 
large as we advance to postwar plans. 
The question of cartels vs. private 
trading is much in the limelight. 

The McMurray bill, now before the 
House Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce, contains a definite 
prohibition of cooperative action in in- 
ternational trade. Its enactment would 
not only repeal the Webb-Pomerene 
Act, but would make joint action in 
foreign trade by American corporations 
unlawful, even though such acts would 
effect no curtailment of competition 
within this country. 

On the surface, it may seem attrac- 
tive in some respects, but prohibition 
of cooperative action by American con- 
cerns in foreign trade wiil greatly 
weaken their ability to compete abroad 
with cartels, national and _ interna- 
tional. Such a condition will place the 
markets of this country in serious 
jeopardy and would constitute a strong 
argument for the direct entry of Goy- 
ment into the export field on a large 
scale, 

When it is found that our exporters 
cannot compete individually on an 
equal basis in foreign markets and 
that ail cooperative action on their 
part has been barred, it may be found 
that Government conduct of export 
trade, rather than intensified competi- 
tion among private traders, is the real 

and ultimate objective. This bill needs 
careful analysis and study. 


Government Regulations 


Private enterprise and all forms of 
American business have been so hedged 
about by directives and controls, that 
many work in a state of confused sub- 
mission. 

It is needless to say that practically 
all the business activities that were 
left to private judgment and initiative 
are now taken over by the bureaucra- 





Courtesy, Photo Section, Philadelphia 
Quartermaster Depot 


_ @ One result of employee suggestions 
in the Philadelphia Quartermaster Depot 
is this U-shaped ceiling hoop to keep cloth 
straight as it is wound onto rolls from 
left-over remnants. Conceived by Freder- 
ick K. Madgwick, Upper Darby, Pa. the 
idea saves the work of two men formerly 
needed to keep the cloth straight. 





cies. Many of these controls threaten 
the life of private enterprise. There 
are two schools of thought as to what 
should be the attitude of business un 
der these conditions. One is that man- 
agement should fight for its rights to 
the last ditch, the other that it should 
work out some kind of compromise. 
Compromise is the easy way out 
when regulatory agencies go too far. 
Compromise is dangerous, however. It 
is the slow infiltration of Government 
control, which sooner or later will in- 
augurate other controls which will de- 
mand further compromises. Industry 
Will finally lose under such a program. 
Bureaucratic control can be checked 
only when industry adopts a united 
and firm stand in opposing acts by 
regulatory agencies which undermine 
the functioning of private enterprise 
except where Congress expressly and 
implicitly authorizes these measures. 


Great Britain’s 
Textile Industry 


According to the Wall Street Jour 
nal’s staff correspondent in Manches- 
ter, Britain’s greatest manufacturing 
and exporting trade, the Lancashire 
cotton textile industry, is invoking not 
only Government aid, but Government 
control to put its postwar house in or 
der. 

Twenty-eight leaders, representing 
every section of the trade, signed 
these proposals as a basis for its re 
construction : 

l. Legal 


maximum and minimum 


prices for cotton cloth. 
2. Control of installation of new 
spindles. 
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3+. No new looms unless to replace 
old ones. 

4. Reduction in finishing plants, to 
be effected under inducement of com- 
pensation; funds would be raised by 
compulsory contributions. 

Apparently, the industry has made 
up its mind that the system under 
which it grew up and prospered for a 
hundred years won’t work after World 
War Il—or at least not for quite a few 
vears after it, for the scheme which 
the Cotton Board’s postwar committee 
has put up to the Government carries 
a time limit. But time limit or not, it 
must be taken as a sign of the times 
when Lancashire invokes governmental 
control. 

The correspondent of the Wall Street 
Journal offers the following reasons 
for the request: 

1. The terrific slump following 
World War I, resulting in loss of pro- 
duction, loss of trade, and loss of 
money. 

2. The competition of Japan; 
etary disorders; tariffs. 

3. The textile industry’s wartime 
prosperity and its rejuvenation as it 
has operated under Government con- 
trol. The British Government now has 
complete control over its textile indus 


mon- 


try. 

4. It likes the control that Govern- 
ment has given to it and sees, or thinks 
it sees, government-trading cartels, etc.. 
in the postwar world. 
> It believes that it can operate 
better under the direction of the Gov 
ernment than it can privately. 


Super-Sales Agency 


Another phase of foreign trade in 
the postwar world is the position of 
American international traders in their 
re-entry into world markets when thev 
consider the controls prepared by other 
nations, 

Regulation of exports and imports 
will be necessary during the transition 
period. How far into the postwar pe- 
riod these restrictions may have to be 
extended is still a matter of debate. 
This period will be determined by the 
controls of other countries and the at- 
titude that our Government finally as- 
sumes toward American business and 
its relation to foreign trade. 

Some Washington officials are sug- 
gesting a single U. S. “super-sales 
agenev,” through which American 
business could operate, arguing that 
such an agency would give industries 
here an assurance of not being 
squeezed out of world markets. 

The suggestion carries with it the 
question of whether or not such an 
agency should be the Government it- 
self or some private corporation, sufh- 
ciently elastic to allow it to function, 
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ubder the supervision of Government 
regulations. Cotton textiles have 
place in this problem. 


Market Stagnant 


The tardiness with which OPA 
has revised its ceiling prices has pro- 
duced a stagnant and irritable mar- 
ket. The problem seems simple, and 
most mill men think a formula of ap- 
plication could have been used easily. 
Every one is anxious and willing to 
assist OPA in its revisions. The 
Journal of Commerce says that, while 
seeking to develop constructive and 
timely consideration of justifiable 
price revisions under the Bankhead 
Amendment, groups of textile mer- 
chants have been pooling their pro- 
duction-cost data to facilitate the fast- 
est possible consideration by OPA, un- 
til there has been widespread agree- 
ment of positions indicated in the 
pooled data. Individual mill manage- 
ments presented figures to demonstrate 
the need for Washington to act quickly 
on the appeals for price relief, it being 
asked merely that the full additional 
cost of the staple be added to the 
prevailing permissible selling prices. 
Numerous examples have been cited, 
however, where mills need more than 
cotten-cost relief. They have for some 
time had need of protection against 
loss threugh mechanical causes, such 
as bigger payrolis and less production. 
These are the chief factors which ac- 
count for holding back the movement 
of goods in sales. Because of price 
hardships, buyers are kept waiting for 
essential cotton goods of all kinds, and 
the position of mills is not the least 
bit more comfortable than that of the 
buyers. No producer desires to put into 
stock what customers need badly. It 
was with such a purpose that a num- 
ber of mills released seconds and 
shorts which had been accumulated, for 
sometimes a month, and to book ahead 
through August such unsold portions 
of production as may have been pos- 
sible to offer. 


Employment Ceilings 


The manpower problem continues to 
grow and become more baffling. Gov- 
ernment and management and labor 
are cooperating to produce the needed 
articles for war. 

Employment ceilings on _ civilian 
plants in 181 labor-scarcity areas were 
ordered by War Mobilization Director 
Byrnes recently to aid in assuring the 
munitions output needed to finish an 
enemy whose “knees are buckling.” 
His aim was two-fold: to free excess 
werkers for war jobs; to dry up civil- 
ian job-openings for workers now tend- 
ing to drift away from war industry. 

Regional manpower priority commit- 
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tees will tix the ceilings for individual 
plants. Mr. Byrnes directed the chok- 
ing off of materials, fuel, power, and 
transportation from any employer who 
exceeds his quota. He also gave the 
War Manpower Commission power to 
veto any reconversion action by the 
War Production Board which would 
divert workers from war plants. 


Contract Renegotiation 


Contract renegotiation probably will 
be extended six months, to June 30, 
1945. This will not require legislation. 
Under existing law, profits on con- 
tract performance after the end of 
this year will not be subject to recap- 
ture unless the President, by executive 
order, continues renegotiation for an- 
other six months. 

The contracting agencies — Army, 
Navy, Maritime Commission, RF'C—are 
prepared to ask the extension. Their 
reason: Pricing policies still leave the 
way open to “unreasonable” profits. 

Expectation is the President will 
follow these recommendations, per- 
haps propose that Congress continue 
the law until the war with Japan has 
been won. 


Labor Relations 


Paul L. Styles, vice-chairman of the 
Fourth Regional War Labor Board, 
looking toward postwar problems in 
labor relations, suggested in a speech 
recently that much confusion can re- 
sult from cessation of the activities 
of the War Labor Board. To prevent 
such confusion, he suggested the fol- 
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lowing procedure: 

1. That the labor organizations, 
both AFL and CIO, and the various 
business and industry groups, such as 
Chambers of Commerce, Boards of 
Trade, Personnel Associations, Trade 
Associations, and other groups cooper- 
ate and set up in each industrial com- 
munity in the South a voluntary Medi- 
ation Board to be composed of equa! 
representatives of public, labor, and in- 
dustry. Membership on these Boards 
should not be restricted to War Labor 
Board panel members, but should ex- 
tend to outstanding industrialists, !a- 
bor leaders, and public men in generi! 
—men of good-will, men of vision, men 
who merit the fullest confidence of all 
segments of the community. 

2. Members should serve without 
compensation and should be available 
at all times for consultation with labor 
or industry. In order to facilitate this 
work, the Mediation Board should be 
as large as possible without becoming 
unwieldy. 

3. The Mediation Board should 
meet at least once a month for genera! 
policy discussions. At such meetings, 
the possibility of better techniques for 
handling labor disputes should be 
freely and frankly discussed, with an 
end to arriving at a more satisfactory 
procedure in handling disputes. 

4. The parties to a threatened dis- 
pute, as well as anyone in the com- 
munity, should feel free to call upon 
the Mediation Board to use its good 
offices to prevent a cessation of pro 
duction. 

5. The Board should be headed by 
a chairman in a position to give a sub- 
stantial amount of his time to the 
work. Upon receipt by the chairman of 
notification of a dispute, he would im- 
mediately call in a_ representative 
panel of labor and industry members, 
who would call the parties in for sep- 
arate and, if necessary, joint confer- 
ences. It would probably be found that 
a good number of situations would 
clear up when the labor member of 
the Board talks to the union involved, 
or when the industry member talks to 
the company. 

6. If the labor and industry mem- 
bers of the panel selected are unable 
to settle the difficulty, the chairman, 
with the aid of labor and industry 
members, should select a public mem- 
ber or members for the panel. The 
panel should then hear the case in : 
manner similar to the operation of 
War Labor Board panels. A_ greit 
number of cases would probably he 
settled during the panel hearing. In 
the small number of cases not settled. 
the panel would either recommend ar- 
bitration of the dispute, or might make 
a recommendation for settlement of 
the dispute. 
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John W. Wallace and W. C. Sykes, 
of Statesville, N. C., and @. A. Herman 
of Danville, Va., have bought the in- 
terest in STATESVILLE CoTToN MILLS 
formerly held by F. B. Bunch, Mrs. 
Bunch, and F. B. Bunch, Jr. Milton 
Herman, a brother-in-law of Attorney 
John W. Wallace, secretary-treasurer, 
will become a director of the company 
and will represent it for the sale of 
yarn in Virginia, North Carolina and 
South Carolina, with headquarters in 
Danville, Va. 


THE LONSDALE CoMPANY, Providence. 
R. I., has sold Hope Mill, Hope, R. 1., 
to F. Jacobson & Son, New York City. 
The mill has 33,400 spindles and 800 
looms; it employs 300 people. John P. 
Craig will continue as superintendent, 
and operations will be continued on the 
present site. 


THE ALLENDALE Co., Allendale, R. I., 
has been organized to take over the 
Cellins & Aikman 10,000 spindle worst 
ed yarn mill in that’: fown.'' @harles 
6. Rockwell, vice-president of Collins 
& Aikman, is president, and Harry W. 
Munro, secretary. Other incorporators 
include Eleanor B. Rockwell And‘ Ev 
elyn Carter. No operation changes are 
contemplated at the mill, which em 
ploys 250 people. 


LEON FERENBACH, INC., Johnson City. 
Tenn., is expanding facilities in an 
adjacent, remodeled building, W. T. 
Swoyer, Jr., manager, has announced. 
Plans are to step up present rayon pro- 
duction approximately 15 per cent. 


TALLASSEE MILts, Tallassee, Ala., cel. 
ebrated their 100th anniversary on the 
4th of July, with 5,000 persons attend- 
ing. Today’s company is 80 times larg- 
er than when it started operations in 
1844, and many employees are descend- 
ants of the men who worked in the mill 
100 years ago. Twelve employees were 
honored for more than 50 years of 
service. 


SEACON MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 
New York, has acquired the’ plant of 
Winder Cotton Mills, Winder, Ga., from 
Otto F. Feill of Atlanta, who has 
owned it for a number of years. The 
Beacon Company operates other tex- 
tile plants at Swannonoa, N. C., and 
Westminster, S. C. Production of wool- 
en blankets (including all operations 
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from spinning raw wool to shipping the 
blankets) is expected to begin soon, 
following the installation of machinery 
early in September. Under full opera- 
tion, the new concern is expected to 
provide employment for 400 to 500 peo- 
ple. 


AMERICAN ENKA CORPORATION, Enka, 
N. C., has placed the initial spinning 
machines in operation in a new addi- 
tion to the plant to be used. for the 
production of high-tenacity rayon yarns 
for the Government. The new units 
will advance the capacity of the mill 
by approximately one-third, or 10,000,- 
000 pounds per year, and will repre- 
sent an ultimate investment of approxi- 
mately $5,000,000. The company is now 
viving employment to about 3000 per- 
sons and is expected to increase this 
to a total working quota of 4500 to 
000 operatives. 

The WHITTENTON Mra. Co., Taunton, 
Mass., recently acquired by Jacob Zis- 
kind, as reported in Cotton, has been 
re-sold by him to LoomcrestT Co., INC., 
514 Broadway, New York City. This 
company, controlled by Samuel and 
Lester Martin, will operate the Taun- 
ton plant for the manufacture of blan- 
kets, robe cloth, and dress fabrics. An- 
nual production will amount to about 


two and a half million dollars. and 








@ This collapsible container, of asbes- 


ton fabric impregnated with synthetic 
rubber, was developed by United States 
Rubber Co. for Army emergency use as 
a cooking utensil or for sterilizing op- 
crating iustruments. 


700 people will be employed. The 
products of Loomcrest will later be 
vertically integrated with other inter 
ests controlled by Lester Martin. He is 
a director and secretary of LooM-TE» 
Corp., manufacturers of rayon under 
wear and handkerchiefs, and last mont): 
he bought control of PALMER BRoTHERS 
New London, Conn., manufacturers o/ 
comforters. 


FRUIT OF THE Loom Corp. has been 
chartered in Providence, R. L, with 
capital of 10 shares of stock, no par 
value. The corporation succeeds Fruit 
of the Loom, Inc., manufacturer of cot 
ton and rayon piece goods, with a mil! 
at Pontiac, R. I. Robert L. Anthony, 
Providence, is one of the incorporators. 


U. S. Rayon, Inc., Danielson, Conn 
which purchased its present four-story) 
plant three years ago from the former 
Wauregan-Quinebaug Mills, has fo. 
the past two months been producing 
cuprammonian rayon yarn by the Fur 
ness Continuous Process. The company, 
employs about 40 people. 


Royal Little, president of TExTRON, 
INc., and associates have acquired con 
trol of NEWMARKET MANUFACTURING 
Co. Plans are to continue operations as 
before, with the following executives 
remaining in charge: Melville Weston. 
Walter B. Gallant, and Clinton C. Grif 
fith. 


Sirver Knit Hostery MILs, INC., 
have purchased the building which they 
have been leasing at Russel and Hamil 
ton Streets, High Point, N. C., and 
will develop it for permanent occupan- 
cy. Additional equipment and consid- 
erable plant expansion will be involved. 


HAMBURGER WooLEN COMPANY has 
been recently incorporated in Los An- 
geles, Calif., with capital of 1500 shares 
of stock, no par value, to operate a 
mill in the vicinity. Incorporators in- 
clude Joseph C. Cannon and C. M. 
Shannon, both of Los Angeles. 


STARK Mitts, Hogansville, Ga., an 
interest of United States Rubber Com- 
pany, has started work on a construc- 
tion project to double the capacity of 
a mill unit completed last year for 
asbestos yarn manufacture. Additional 
machinery will be installed. 


Neset Knitrine Co., Inc., Charlotte, 
N. C., has plans under way for the 
establishment of a new branch mill at 
Louisville, Ky. William Nebel is chair- 
man of the board of directors. 


A. J. CAVEDON TEXTILES, INc., has 
been chartered in Woonsocket, R. L., 
with capital of 500 shares of stock, no 
par value, to manufacture rayon fab- 
rics and kindred ‘textiles. 
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Out of the sky float myriads of vari-colored supply parachutes, dropping 
food, ammunition, guns, all the sinews of war. And those parachutes are made of 
rayon—the very same rayon that might have gone into your linings 
and undies, dresses and gowns. 


We at Industrial are proud that the quality of our famous “‘Continuous 
Process’”’ "Fyn lo Yarn—its uniformity, strength and knot-free characteristics 
—recommended it to Uncle Sam’s technicians for such vital tasks. They’re 
the very same characteristics that recommend it so highly for the products of 
peace. When peace comes, Foun -Lo will be mustered out, and then, lovely 


fabrics for you—some familiar, some as yet, unborn! 
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New Orleans, August 16, 1944 


THERE WERE many developments 
during the past month which or- 
dinarily cause wide fluctuation in cot- 
ton prices. Probably most of these were 
of a bearish character. Yet there was 
an absence of wide fluctuations, and 
at the writing of this (due to a late 
rally) prices for both spots and futures 
are only $1.00 to $1.25 a bale under 
quotations which prevailed a month 
ago. The distant months showed the 
greatest loss. Prices are now about 
2.50 a bale under July highs. 

The principal bearish influences 
were: probability of an early ending 
of the war in Europe and return to 
peacetime operations; slowing down of 
mill operations, with a decrease of over 
1,000,000 bales in domestic consump- 
tion and slack demand for spots from 
mill interests; heavy withdrawals from 
the 1942 and 1943 loans; taking over 
of approximately 1,450,000 bales of the 
1942 loan by the CCC without restric- 
tions as to sales except that it cannot 
be sold under parity; breaking of the 
drouth in central sections late in July 
and consequent improvement in the 
crop outlook; crop estimate from the 
Government of August 8 which was 
500,000 bales larger than expected; 
slowness of the OPA in raising textile 
ceilings, in accordance with provisions 
of the revised OPA act; generally 
small weevil infestation. 

The principal bullish developments 
were: lateness of the crop and smail 
volume of hedges; raise in the loan 
value from 90 to 921% per cent of pari- 
ty and agitation in Congress for a fur- 
ther raise to 97 or even 100 per cent 
in order that farmers may get parity 
for their cotton (22.13 cents for Mid- 
dling 15/16-inch on the farm) ; expec- 
tation that a large part of the growing 
crop will go into the loan unless prices 
reach parity for farmers (In the 1943- 
44 season, 3,595,848 bales went into the 
loan. Farmers sold their loan certifi- 
cates only when they were paid a high 
price.) ; announcement of the loan rates 
for the growing crop during the first 
week in August; belated buying of fu- 
tures by mill interests after they had 
assurances from the OPA of a raise in 
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ceilings on 100 articles manufactured 
by them (the raise was subsequently 
made, but it was stated that it was 
temporary, pending an audit of profits 
made by manufacturers) ; official and 
private predictions of an enormous de- 
mand for our cotton for rehabilitation 
purposes after the war ends. 

Possibility of a raise in the loan 
rates through an Act of Congress prob- 
ably had more effect than any of the 
other developments in sustaining mar- 
ket values. This was also responsible 
for a good-sized rally around the mid- 
dle of the month. 

Governmental agencies are quoted as 
saying they will aid in the movement 
to bring cotton prices to parity. 

The loan for the 1943 crop, accord- 
ing to the CCC, will be 21.40 cents a 
pound in the Memphis territory for 
net-weight bales Middling 15/16-inch. 
This is equivalent to 20.55 for same 
grade, gross weight. The CCC has fixed 
differences for various localities, with 
highest for gross weight at 21.09 in the 
Carolina mill districts and lowest at 
19.88 in Arizona and California. Last 
year the basic loan rate on Middling 
15/16 gross weight was 19.26 in the 
Memphis district. 

The Government’s estimate of the 
crop was 11,022,000 in bales of 500 
pounds gross weight. The general ex- 
pectation was for an estimate around 
10,500,000. The condition of the crop 
was given as 75, compared with 79 a 
year ago, and the predicted yield per 
acre is 263.5 pounds, compared with 
253.5 for the 19438 crop. This crop is 
calculated on an acreage for harvest 
of 20,081,000, the smallest since 1895. 
Last year’s crop of 11,427,000 was pro- 





Consumption of Lint— 


In United States, July 
In United States, June 
In United States, 12 months 
In Cotton Growing States, July 
In Cotton Growing States, 12 months 
In New England States, July 


In All Other States, July 
In All Other States, 12 months 


Mill Stocks— 


In United States, July 
In United States, June 
In Cotton Growing States, July 
In New England States, July 
In All Other States, July 


Warehouse Stocks— 


In United States, July 
In United States, June 
In Cotton Growing States, July 
In New England States, July 
In All Other States, July 
Active Cotton Spindles— 
In United States, July 
In United States, June 
In Ootton Growing States, July 
In New England States, July 
In All Other States, July 





CENSUS REPORT OF COTTON CONSUMED AND STOCKS 


In New England States, 12 months aes 
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Bales 
This Season Last Season 
er kheeek Gee é 724,167 839,868 
aes evn.s thew ae“ 805,735 918,483 
ne ks kat ie ee Ube 9,942,070 11,100,082 
ee es Tey 644,984 740,170 
Ses decheswares 8,737,813 9,639,957 
s pdbbhah ee eacee 61,506 76,815 
5 ocbeaa Setak 949,949 1,155,568 
‘wt ath cad wees 17,677 ,883 
. gee nes eee 254,308 304,557 
tatétesetinneun 1,873,187 2,115,323 
Fe op re ere F 1,984,910 2,219,286 
P. cites ed cakane 1,576,329 1,770,366 
» «seed berace’s ak 243,940 277,099 
+ weet dts baal ee 52,920 67,858 
nh tietaathese wake 8,245,641 7,676,629 
» 5 9 ite we elas 6 ae 8,855,931 8.550.318 
dwithdin é wee eae wae 8,073,254 7,445,537 
Meret ee ee 154,293 215,403 
Pe ee ere ee 18,094 15,689 
» hb 6fS cin be & Oa 22,287,904 22,667,376 
» euibies ewe ewe 22,373,494 22,769,238 
cetewdieact ewes 17,349,738 17,383,990 
hbwe ckbuckttadte 4,389,448 4,707,632 
ttbibtene ees wok 550,118 575,754 
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duced from 21,652,000 acres. Ginning- 
to August 1 were 47981 running bales 

The final census report for the sea 
son 1943-44 did not give figures on 
supply and distribution, including ex 
ports, aS was done in former years 
This report gave only the consumptio! 
for 12 months and the carry-over ii 
this country. The report, comparing: 
the seasons of 1943-44 and 1942-4°. 
shows: consumption 12 months, 9,942.. 
070, as against 11,100,082 bales; tota! 
carry-over, 10,726,828, as against 10, 
656,952. 

Distribution of carry-over: mil! 
stocks, 1,873,187, as against 2,115,323: 
in warehouses, 8,245,641, as agains! 
7,676,629 ; elsewhere, 608,000, as agains’ 
865,000. 

Press dispatches quote Governmen! 
officials as estimating this season's 
supply at 21,748,000 bales, compare: 
with 21,726,805 for the 1943-44 season 

The latest official reports show tha! 
the CCC owns outright 2,646,000 bales. 
has put about 1,450,000 bales of the 
1942 loan into the pool, and holds loans 
on 2,358,000 bales of the 1943 crop. 

Details of the July consumption re 
port will be found in another column. 


of Textile Interest 





Trico Fuse Mfg. Co., 2948 N. 5th St., Mi! 
waukee 12, Wis., ‘‘Wick Feed Oilers’’, Bul- 
letin No. 27-A. Product description and 
guides to selection; oiling hints. 


Elliott Service Co., 219 East 44th St., New 
York 17, N. Y., ‘‘How to Cut Waste’’. Lists 
causes and four-step remedy. Considers waste 
of manpower, materials, machinery, work 
space, time, 


Hercules Powder Co., Inc., Wilmington 9°, 
Del., ‘‘Clarifin’’, eight-page technical book 
let on physical properties of Clorafin 42. 
plasticizer, and Clorafin 70, resin—both used 
in production of fireproof, waterproof and 
weatherproof coatings for fabrics. 


J. E. Rhoads & Sons, 35 N. 6th St., Phila 
delphia 6, Pa., ‘‘Tannate Watershed Leather 
Belting Handbook’’. Useful tips on belt 
maintenance. Information on short center, 
modern group and individual drives; on how 
to lace belts or make them endless; on how 
to improve belt drives and align pulleys. 


Metallizing Company of America, 133! 
Congress St., Chicago, ‘‘Mogul Metallizer’’ 
a 16-page issue of the regular monthly maga 
zine, available to all users and prospective 
users of metallizing equipment. ‘‘Know-how ' 
metallizing stories from various corporations 
addressed to maintenance men. Outline 
applications. 


American Pulley Co., 4200 Wissahicko: 
Ave., Philadelphia 29, Pa. ‘‘Hi-Torque M: 
tor Pulley Catalog.’’ Describes composition, 
design, and manufacturing methods. Illus 
trated. 


Calco Chemical Division, American Cyana- 
mid Co., Bound Brook, N. J., ‘‘Spectro 
photometry and the Colorist,’*’ Calco Techni- 
cal Bulletin No. 756, and ‘‘Identification o! 
Organic Pigments by Spectrophotometric 
Curve Shape,’’ Calco Technical Bulletin, No 
754. Two papers recently prepared by the 
research department, showing how spectro 
photometry will affect the textile and dyeing 
induustry. 


Finishes Division, E. I. du Pont de Ne- 
mours & Co., Wilmington 98, Del., ‘‘Three 
Dimensional Seeing, The Science of Oolor and 
Light for Better Vision in Industry,’’ a 20- 
page, illustrated booklet. Includes a section 
devoted to the ‘‘Safety Oolor Code for In- 
dustry,’’ a corollary to ‘‘Three-Dimensiona! 
Seeing.’’ 
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Life and Victory on the battlefront; increased production and 
improved quality on the homefront . . . all depend, in a large 


measure, on the accuracy of sensitive, scientific equipment. Tells HOW TO PREPAK 


Protecting this accuracy enroute, is the important assignment with 


entrusted to war-time packaging. Cc d B 
orrugate oxes 























Among the multitude of packages manufactured by H & D, 
none had to be more painstakingly designed than the package 
to transport electronic tubes. The almost magic performance 
of these tubes is lost, if jarring falls or bumps disturb their 
high accuracy-quotient. So—for safe, undamaged arrival many 
of them make their journeys in H & D corrugated shipping 
boxes like those pictured above (licensed by Western Electric 
Company, Incorporated). oa 

Today H & D is looking beyond the call of war-time duty. available in ‘How to Prepak in 
H & D Package Engineers are planning many packages for the Conugeten Songs.” Cat your copy Sy witing Ts 
peace-time pursuits of far-visioned customers . . . planning eer nee Sen y SAND Soman 

: ‘ 4472 Decatur Street, Sandusky, Ohio. 
them with the great background of packaging knowledge ac- 


Greater safety in shipment; 
better store handling service; 
reduction in over-all packaging 
costs; factory-fresh, undamaged 
merchandise for customers . . . 
these are the aims of H & D 





Prepak. The complete story is 


cumulated in packaging for War. These men of the H & D i ? 7 

Package Laboratories are ready now to help you prepare post- FACTORIES in Baltimore ® Boston ¢ Buffalo 
| . : . ] Chicago ® Cleveland ® Detroit ® Gloucester, N. J. 

war packages that will protect and promote your products. lela Maman ttee © Ramet Oe. & Mckee 





Richmond ®@ St. Louis © Sandusky, Ohio ® Toronto 


HINDE & DAUCH 


CORRUGATED SHIPPING BOXES 


Write for complete information. 
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TIMELY f et) Ame & o2. ee: 
with a Textile Slant 





CHARLES L. SAUNDERS, formerly vice- 
president, thieneneiitd tienes well Reg- 
ulator Co., has resigned as branch 
chief of the WPB Office of Civilian 
Requirements to become vice-president 
of WHEELCO INSTRUMENTS COMPANY, 
Chicago. 


FREDERICK W. MESINGER, for 
district manager of the York of- 
fice of NorkMA-HOFFMANN BEARING 
Corp., has been named a vice-president, 
succeeding H. J. Rirrer, resigned. 


16 years 
New 


ALBERT W. COLEMAN, Pa- 
cific Coast manager of MANNING. MAxXx- 
WELL & Moore, Inc., bas been 
company sales manager. 
ated position. 


formerly 


named 
a recenily cre- 


SrteEL HeppLE MANUFACTURING Com- 
PANY, With four plants in the United 
States and Canada, has just appointed 


a China to look after its 


interests in China after the war. 


Corporation 


Capr. Mack E. Kutrray has been 
named manager of the Southern divi- 
sion of NATIONAL STARCH PRODUCTS, 


Houston, 
Texas. Capt. Kittay has returned to 
the company after two years in serv- 


Inc., with beadquarters in 





Capt. Kittay 


ice. For 1% years prior, he had been 
with National Adhesives Corp., now a 
Of National Starch Products. 


customers in the metropoli- 


division 
serving 
tan New York area. 


CLARENCE L. WANAMAKER has been 
named general manager of the muni- 
tions division of UNrrep STATES RUB- 
BER CoMPANY. He succeeds ERNEST G. 
Brown, recently chosen general man- 
ager of mechanical goods, general prod- 
ucts, and “‘Lastex” yarn and rubber 
thread divisions. Mr. Wanamaker was 
formerly factory manager at Milwau- 
kee and at Des Moines; he was most 
recently production manager of muni- 
tions. 


ALBERT P. Marcu, formerly in the 
sales and technical service division of 
SmirH, DruM, AND CoMPANY, Philadel- 
phia, has been recently appointed sales 
representative for the textile machin- 
ery division. 


LAWRENCE B. STEELE, JR., research 
chemist in the acetate research section, 
EX. J. Du Pont pe Nemours & Co 
Waynesboro, Va., has been named re- 
search supervisor in the same section. 
He will supervise work on problems of 
high-tenacity rayon yarn. 


AMERICAN MACHINE & METALS, INGC., 
East Moline, I1l., announces the appoint- 
ment of Guy E. HAtRrsTon as manager 
of its Atlanta-district sales territory. 
His address is 907 Candler Building, 
Atlanta, Ga. 
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YOUR ROOFS AND 
PLATFORMS NEED 
ATTENTION NOW! 


Repairs Can’t Be Made 


Economically 





Properly or 
When Everything’s Under 
Snow, No Matter How 
Urgent. 


W! is THE TIME TO HAVE YOUR 


USE 


STONHARD ROOFING MATERIALS and STONHARD RESURFACER 
STONHARD COMPANY e Est. in 1922 e 100,000 Satisfied Customers’ 


814 Spremecwrs COMMERCE BLDG., PHILADELPHIA 8, PA. 


@ Sales Offices and Stocks in Principal Cities 
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One advancement predicted for the future of 
the textile industry is greater use of ball bear- 
ings. This ball bearing installation—on a spin- 
ning cylinder—shows both the gear end and the 
pulley end. It is typical of the improvement 
that can be made on existing equipment, to 
provide quieter, smoother operation, resulting 
in lower power consumption and a more uni- 
form, higher quality yarn. Ball bearing equip- 
ment of all types is not available today 
but many different, money-saving applica- 
tions can be furnished promptly, at low cost. 
West Point Foundry and Machine Company 
specializes in mill modernization. In most cases 
a minimum of new machinery is required. Your 
present equipment can be adapted and improved 
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so that it will operate more efficiently and more 
economically. We will gladly study your prob- 
lems and make recommendations to you, with- 
out obligation. Write for further information. 


WEST POINT FOUNDRY & MACHINE CO. 


WEST POINT, GEORGIA 
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WILLIAM L. Ropeers, formerly agri- 
cultural representative on V-belt sales 
for Dayton Rubber Company, Chicago, 
has joined the mechanical goods de- 
partment of GoopYEAR TrrRE & RUBBER 
CoMPANY. He will handle V-belt sales. 


WILLIAM P. RussELL, P. O. Box 778, 
Atlanta, Ga., has been appointed sole 
representative of KEARNEY MANUFAC- 
'URING CoMPANY, Inc., Kearney, N. J., 
for the states of Georgia (west of 
Augusta), Alabama, and Tennessee 
(west of Kingsport). Russetit A. Sin- 
GLETON, 218 Brown Bldg., Austin, Tex- 
as, has been appointed sole represen- 
tative for the states of Texas, Missis 
sippi, and Louisiana. 


RoscoE H. SMmirH, manager of ap- 
plied engineering, RELIANCE ELECTRIC 
& ENGINEERING CoMPANY, Cleveland, 
Ohio, has been named to head the 
newly created sales promotion depart- 
ment. He will be assisted by KENNETH 
‘F. Ertect, who has been named assist- 
ant advertising manager. Under the 
new set-up, C. V. Putnam relinquishes 
his duties as advertising manager to 
Mr. Smith but will continue his execu- 
tive responsibilities as secretary of the 
company. RicHArD A. GEUDER, who has 
been manager of metal industry appli- 
cations, will assume Mr. Smith’s pre- 
vious responsibilities as manager of 
ipplied engineering. 


EK. R. Van TASSEL has been named 
inanager of the industrial control divi- 
Sion of GENERAL ELEcTRIC’s industrial 
divisions, succeeding GrorGE R. Provt, 
recently appointed manager of the com- 
pany’s air conditioning and refrigera 
tion division of the appliance and mer 
chandise department. Mr. Van Tassel 
was formerly manager of sales in the 
integral horsepower motor section. 


RIcHARD C. BrapBurRy, who for many 
years was the Aluminum Company of 
America representative in Charlotte, N. 
C., has recently returned to that city 
fo re-open the company office. 


STANLEY W. MACKENZIE has been ap- 
Winted director of purchases of Unir 
iD STATES RUBBER CoMPANY to succeed 
GEORGE M. TISDALE, recently elected a 
vice-president and member of the ex- 
ecutive committee of the company. Mr. 
MacKenzie was formerly assistant to 
the director of purchases, a position 
which he assumed in 1941. 


Three appointments in GENERAL 
[ELECTRIC’S MOTOR DIVISION have been 
announced by W. H. Henry, manager. 
ELLIOTT HARRINGTON has been named 
manager Of sales in the newly formed 
integral-horsepower, alternating-cur- 
rent motor section in Schenectady. J. T. 
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FARRELL has been named manager of 
sales in the direct-current motor sec- 
tion, also located in Schenectady. D. 
A. Yates has been appointed assistant 
sales manager of both sections in 
charge of Lynn motor sales and will 
be located at the Lynn (Mass.) River 
Works. 

A. Morton Cooper has been named 
manager of the general mill section of 
the industrial department of WESTING- 


HOUSE ELECTRIC AND MANUFACTURING 





Mr. Cooper 


COMPANY. He was formerly associated 
with the general mills section at East 
Pittsburgh, handling paper, textiles, 
rubber, ete. 

CLARK B. KINGERY, assistant man- 
ager, HERCULES PowDER COMPANY’S 
chemical plant, Parlin, N. J., has been 
named manager of the cellulose prod- 
ucts department, just established at 
Hopewell, Va. 


WinFrreD L. Foss has been appointed 
manager of the Boston-district sales 
territory of AMERICAN MACHINE AND 
Metatrs, Inc. Included in the divisions 





Mr. Foss 


under his supervision are: Troy 
Laundry Machinery, DeBothezat Fan, 
Riehle Testing Machine, and Tolhurst 
Centrifugal. 


AMERICAN Aik FILTER COMPANY, INC.. 
Louisville, 8, Ky., announces several 
recent changes in organization. W. G. 
FRANK has been made assistant to the 
president. H. C. Murpuy, vice-presi- 
dent, has been appointed general sales 
director. Howarp W. Pounp will be in 
charge of the air filter division, and 


WILLIAM K. Grecory will direct the 
special products division. JoHN HELI- 
STROM, vice-president, continues as head 
of the dust control division. 


SINCLAIR REFINING COMPANY has an 
nounced the appointment of G. C. W1L- 
SON as assistant to the manager of lu- 
bricating sales for the Southeastern 
territory. He has charge of national! 
accounts, working out of the Atlanta 
branch, 573 W. Peachtree St., N. E. He 
has been with Sinclair for 15 years, 
with a considerable part of his experi- 
ence in textile accounts. 


KATHRYN Day has joined the staff of 
the HazARp ADVERTISING COMPANY as 
fashion and merchandising consultant 
on textiles and related accounts. She 
was previously assistant director of the 
Rayon Institute, and later of the Du- 
rene Association of America. 


Harry W. Gray, mechanical engineer 
and formerly on the sales staff of 
Chrysler Corporation’s Airtemp Divi- 
sion, has joined the organization of 
MANNING, MAXWELL & Moork, INC., in- 
dustrial specialists, Bridgeport, Conn. 


COLGATE-PALMOLIVE-PEET Co. an- 
nounces the appointment of MARLOWE- 
Van LOAN Corp., High Point, N. C., as 
distributors of its products to the tex- 
tile trade in North Carolina, South 
Carolina, and part of Virginia. 
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What Determines a Worker's 
Attitude? 


A worker’s attitude is the reflection 
of the way he feels about his job. 
That’s why job attitude is so impor- 
tant. 

A worker’s attitude toward his job 
is most likely to be favorable if his job 
provides the following: 

1. An opportunity to do useful and 
worthwhile work. 

2. An understanding of alli the rea- 
sons and purposes for the work he 
does, 

3. Safe and healthful working con- 
ditions. 

4. A minimum of annoyances and 
unnecessary regulations. 
5. An opportunity 

wages, 

6. Opportunities to learn and get 
ahead. 

7. Reasonable security. 

8. Clean and orderly surroundings. 

9. Congenial fellow workers. 

10. Supervision that is fair and con- 
siderate. 

Consider whether your workers find 
these ten things in their jobs. The 
more of these conditions you can pro- 
vide, the more job satisfaction will be 
created.—“Management InJormation,” 
Eltiott Service Co., Ince. 


to earn good 
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Just a SMALL section of our 
Stainless Steel STOCKS! 


WAREHOUSES These racks hold just a SMALL PART of our 
FULL great stock of BARS—any size, shape or grade 


READY FOR of ''Industrial'’ Stainless Steel, for SPOT ship- 
SHIPMENT 


TO YOUR PLANT 





ment. In another warehouse are Sheets, ready 


° for shipment in case lots or less: ‘Industrial’ 
THE LARGEST 


RANGE OF leads America in Stainless Steels—in Quality, 
PRODUCTS 
ANYWHERE 
WAITING call INDUSTRIAL first for hourly service! 





Zz 
Uniformity, Service. ''We have it in Stock" — 


‘The Specialists in Stainless Steel’’ 


o INDUSTRIAL STEELS, INC. 


250 BENT STREET Southern Representative 
CAMBRIDGE, MASS. R. E. MASON 


Box 1903 
Charlotte, N. C. 
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of The Cotton 
Waste Market 


Boston, August 17, 1944 


GENERAL marketing conditions in 

cotton waste are without material 
change. The market has a firm un- 
dertone with the better grades high- 
lighted despite quiet trading because 
of limited production and consequent 
moderate volume of offerings. Low 
grade stocks are inactive, pending im- 
provement in the upholstery and mat- 
tress trades. Prices on these wastes 
have discounted their weak position. 
All kinds of threads are scarce and in 
good demand at from 6.50 to 8.00 cents. 


Although cotton wastes are not af- 
fected directly by higher ceilings to be 
put on cotton yarns, there is never- 
theless an undertone of confidence. The 
price of cotton, too, has yet to be set- 
tled, and the question is developing as 
to what will happen to cotton as well 
as its various end-products and wastes 
on any sudden ending of the war. 

A fairly broad demand exists for 


wastes though the volume of the buy- 
ing is not up to expectation. There has 
been no real feature to the market for 
several weeks, unless a steady buying 
of good upland and peeler strip can be 
so construed. Fancy comber stock is 
now at a low point in supply. Where 
it has all gone, no one seems to know, 
and the best that can be said is that 
for the past two or three months there 
has been a decline in the production of 
combed yarns, even government priori- 
ty orders running far behind on de- 
livery. 

A little of everything is selling, at 
prices determined by the quality of the 
offerings, but there is little if any 
purchasing ahead by consumers who, 
as in other industries, are becoming 
obsessed with the idea that the war in 
Europe is to end shortly. Nothing yet 
has been done by OPA in granting 
higher ceilings for cotton yarns, but 
some upward changes have been made 
in a number of cotton goods. 


Choice description of wastes suitable 
for spinning are in low supply, and 
consumers pay asking prices without 
demur when stock is available. All the 
inferior grades of wastes are in slow 
eall, but dealers are not yielding con- 
cessions because they expect that there 


is a much better demand in the-offing. 


Mattress and upholstery trades are 
now beginning to plan a larger civilian 
output in the near future. At the bot- 
tom of the waste market, there is a 
little business being done occasionally 
in sweeps, with card room quoted at 
1.75 to 2.25 cents, weave room at 1.00 
to 1.25 cents, and spinning room 
sweeps around 1.00 cents. 

Low grades of cotton wastes are 
tending to accumulate, and from any 
angle, the mill output cannot but be a 
great deal larger than the aggregate 
spotty buying taking place. The mar- 
ket is generally steady, assisted by 
strength in comber wastes, which are 
in decreasing supply because of re- 
stricted mill activities in the produc- 
tion of combed yarns. The several 
strips are all selling at firm prices. 
There is also some business in fancy 
vacuum strips, which are quoted in 
one quarter at 12.50 cents. Good upland 
strips bring the same price, and for 
choice Sak strips, the quotation is 
around 20.00 cents. Supplies of this 
foreign cotton strip are now at a low 
point. 

As a new departure, the Bureau of 
Census now gives the amount of cotton 
waste used monthly by the wool manu- 
facturing industries, 6,359,000 pounds 
for April, 1944. 
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“How can I ever pay that big Hos- “Thanks to my Employer for making 
pital Bill” possible this Protective Life Policy!”’ 


Without Cost To You, Stop Worker's Fear of 


SICKNESS EXPENSE! 


A sick baby or an employee's wife in a hospital; insufficient funds with which 
to pay such expenses. The result: large expense, worry, inefficiency, discontent. 
Other plants similar to yours find that the Protective Plan improves employee 
relations—helps the Management by helping the Employees. 


The cost is only a few cents a day—paid entirely by employees. Proof of 
the many advantages to Management is the fact that hundreds of employers 
keep the Plan in force year after year. 
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Without obligation, let us furnish you names of companies who have this 
Plan in operation. Then you may check up on its advantages yourself. 


PROTECTIVE LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 











WILLIAM J. RUSHTON 
President 


BIRMINGHAM 
\ ALABAMA 
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and MATERIALS 


“Plasti-Weld,” a New 
Automatic Loom Bobbin 


American Paper Tube Company, 
Woonsocket, R. L., reports development 
of “Plasti-Weld,” a built-up paper, plas- 
tic, and metal loom bobbin (patent ap- 
plied for), in which barrel, head, and 
rings are, in effect, “welded” into one 
integral unit. 

Reported as a major advance in 
automatic-loom bobbin design, “Plasti- 
Weld” is designed to solve the follow- 
ing problems, particularly on synthetic 
yarns: breaking of filaments due to 
splinters or other imperfections on the 
surface of the bobbin; poor winding 
due to unbalanced bobbins; imperfec- 
tions in cloth due to imperfect trans- 
fers or misalignment of the bobbin in 
the shuttle; crushing of bobbins due 
to the pressure of high twist yarns 
(particularly nylon), especially when 
subjected to steaming and condition- 
ing. 

The barrel of the bobbin is made by 
laminating tough paper around a man- 
drel to produce a concentric, resilient 
product, with a smooth surface which 
cannot splinter, chip, or split, and 
which is highly resistant to surface 
damage or abrasion. It has_ well- 
rounded, smooth corrugations and is 
turned in at the nose to eliminate the 
danger of exposed laminae catching 
fibers or of being damagéd by the 
magazine of the loom. 

The barrel is flared and grooved at 
the base (B, in illustration). It is 
then “welded,” by molding, to a plastic 
head (A) in such accurate position as 





to be concentric with the latter in ev- 
ery cause. The purpose of the flare and 
groove in the base end of the barrel is 
to imbed it so solidly in the plastic 
that it cannot pull out. Being formed 
in steel molds, the head is uniform and 
round, with only a few thousandths of 
an inch variation in its concentricity. 

The so-called rings are also de- 
seribed as a radical departure. Instead 
of the usual three separate, interrupt- 
ed rings, the Plasti-Weld rings consist 
of one hardened-steel casing, formed 
to close die tolerances (C). Since this 
‘asing is molded onto the head, it 
does not have to be interrupted or 
broken (for snapping on), but is a 
continuous cylinder. This cvlinder, or 
casing, is turned in and serrated at 
the bottom (D) so that when “welded” 
to the head, it cannot turn. It is also 
reinforced by hardened plastic to pre- 
vent distortion or incorrect positioning 
of the bobbin in the shuttle. The elimi- 
nation of the conventional, interrupted 
rings is also for the purpose of pre 
venting any damage to yarn on adjoin 
ing bobbins in a box. 

At present, the Plasti-Weld bobbin 
is made only in the standard rayon size 
(No. 5 Draper). 
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Steel Chairs and Stools 
Are Now Available 


In line with a recent WPB ruling, 
Royal Metal Manufacturing Company, 
Chicago, is introducing a new line of 
all-welded, tubular steel chairs and 
stools, available at present in a variety 


END VIEW OF 
ed RING CASING 
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of swivel, adjustable, and non-adjust- 
able models. 

Designed to replace the angle-steel 
type of chair sold before the war, the 
construction features an_ all-welded 
tubular steel frame and a finish of 
taupe enamel. Protruding bolts and 


surfaces which might 


sharp 


other 











eatch on clothing, provide hiding 
places for dirt, or cause injury, have 
been eliminated. Adjustable models 
have been simplified, having only a 
single bolt adjustment, made by means 
of a sliding tube in each leg. Special! 
emphasis has been placed on posture 
improvement and fatigue-resisting fea 
tures. Backrests are curved to fit 
properly against the small of the back 
and are mounted on spring steel up- 
rights which can be adjusted to suit 
the occupant. Seats are furnished in 
both seroll type (formed) and round 
type. 


*. 


Moisture-Retaining Ingredient 
Added to Leather Aprons 


An ingredient to permit ready ab 
sorption and retention of moisture is 
now being introduced into the calf 
skins of A. C. Lawrence Leather Com 
pany, intended for use as aprons and 
for roll covering. The purpose is to 
make the leather “ground” the yarn or 
roving and carry off static electricity. 
Reports are that mills using chrome- 
tanned leather have found that the 
sliver has much less tendency to sepa- 
rate. The fibers lie flat, it is said, and 
do not tend to lick around the top front 
roll or puff open after leaving the front 
roll. 
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NEW “CROWN” TESTED WASHABLE RAYONS 
HAVE “VITALIZED” CREASE RESISTANCE 


WORKING WITH the American Viscose Corporation, the U. S. Finishing 


Company has successfully developed its exclusive Vitalized crease-resisting 


process for spun rayon fabrics dved to CROWN Tested “Green Light” stand- 


ards. The finish is being used on rayon fabrics for men’s sportswear. They 


a 


are the first of such fabrics to pass all the CROWN Tested requirements for 


washability and wearability . . 


. and to possess a crease-resistant finish. The 


fabrics come in a complete color range . . . black, navy, brown and wine as 


well as the pastel shades. 





ANNUAL REPORT 
CHOSEN AS OUTSTANDING 





scott 


4 


clanoat Faport OF 
ay 


The annual report of the American Vis- 
cose Corporation has been selected as the 
outstanding report in the textile industry. 
[he decision was made by an independent 
board of experts, appointed by the maga- 
zine “Financial World,” who selected the 
best annual reports of the year in each 
leading industry. Second best in the textile 
industry was the report of the Tubize 
Rayon Corporation. 

Members of the judging board were Dr. 
Lewis Haney, chairman; Norman Bel 
Geddes, Raymond C. Mayer, Glenn Gris- 
wold and C. Norman Stabler. 













DYEING SERVICE AVAILABLE TO 
“CROWN” TESTED LICENSEES 


The Dyestuff Research Laboratory of 
the American Viscose Corporation is lo- 
cated in New York City, and its facilities 
are available to all converters and finishers 
who are CROWN Tested licensees. Dye for- 
mulas which simultaneously meet CROWN 
Tested standards and clients’ color specifi- 
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cations may be obtained here. These for- 
miulas are scientifically accurate and thor- 
oughly practical. 


FABRIC HONORED BY 
ANNIVERSARY CELEBRATION 


Salyna, a basic qual- 
ity spun rayon fab- 
ric introduced by 
St. George Textiles 
ten years ago this 
year, has just been 
“honored” to cele- 
brate this long span of service. In an indus- 
try built primarily upon the quick in-and- 
out changes of fashion, it is exceptional to 
see sound fabric merchandising maintained 
over so long a period. 

Salyna, meeting the American Viscose 
Corporation’s CROWN Test requirements 
for women’s sportswear, stands not only 
on its own well-established quality reputa- 
tion but carries this well-known service 
label to the public. It is a sportswear fab- 
ric of 80% spun rayon and 20% cotton, 
woven by J. P. Stevens, Inc. and dyed and 
finished by Glenlyon Print Works. 


SECOND STAR AWARDED 
TO MARCUS HOOK 


The Marcus Hook, 
Pa., plant of the 
American Viscose 
Corporation has 
been awarded a | 
second star for its 

Army-Navy “E” flag. The plant is engaged 
in production of high-strength viscose 
rayon yarns for use in parachute and tire 
fabric. 








NEW A.V. C. LEAFLET TELLS 
HOW TO REDUCE FUME 


FADING HAZARD IN STORAGE 
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In its new consumer leaflet on “Homie 
Storage for Rayons,” the American Vis- 
cose Corporation pays particular attention 
to the problem of fume fading of acetate 
rayons. 

Since the problem is sometimes encoun- 
tered when garments are stored, the leafiet 
advises women to “take special precautions 
in storing all fabrics containing acetate 
rayon.” It then goes on with detailed sug- 
gestions on how to reduce the hazard of 
fume fading. Eventually, it is hoped that 
technical progress will completely elimi. 
nate fume fading. Meanwhile, the Amer 
ican Viscose Corporation feels that all in 
terests will be best served by an intelligent 
meeting of the problem so long as it exists 





MAKE USE OF 4-PLY SERVICE 
] PRODUCT RESEARCH 


Helps you get the right yarn or fiber. 
2 FABRIC DEVELOPMENT 
Helps you design new fabrics. 


3 TEXTILE RESEARCH 


Helps solve production and finish- 
ing problems. 


m | “CROWN” TESTED 


Helps provide scientific selling facts. 





AMERICAN VISCOSE 
CORPORATION 


Producer of 

CROWN* Rayon Yarns and Staple Fibers 
Sales Offices: 350 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. C. 1; 
Providence, R.I.; Charlotte, N.C.; 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Plants at: Marcus Hook, Pa.; Roa- 
noke, Va.; Lewistown, Pa.; Nitro, 
W. Va.; Parkersburg, W. Va.; Mead- 
ville, Pa.; Front Royal, Va. 

®Reg. U. 3. Pat. Off. 


























Alrose Chemical Company 
Announces “Proton Process” 


Alrose Chemical Company, Provi- 
dence, R. I., announces development of 
the “Proton Process” for imparting 
non-shrinking and non-felting qualities 
to wool and woolen fabrics. It is de- 
signed for use on wool stock, yarn, and 
finished woolens of woven or knitted 
fabrication. It may also be used on 
mixtures of wool and cotton. 

The “Proton Process” utilizes an 
aqueous solution at a pH of 2 to 3. 
The entire treatment is completed at 
room temperature in about one hour, 


with no special equipment required. 
Reports are that woolens treated 

with the “Proton Process” and felted 

for one hour show less than 1% shrink- 


age; that the “Protonized” fabric is 
soft, lofty and whiter than the origi- 


nal wool; and that the tensile strength 
is not diminished. The abrasion re- 


sistance, based on a Tabor Abrasor 
rating, is increased 80 to 100%. 
* 


New Push-Button Starter 


Sylvania Electric Products, Inc., has 
launched production of a push-button 
type starter, designed to safeguard 











NE W DERIP PROOF SLASHEL- 


HOOD and EXMAUST 


SYSTEM 





NOW . 


® Capture between-cylinder sieam. 


® Positive drip control by shingle 
baffies technique. 


removed 


Baffles 


and panels demountable 


easily 


for quick and easy clean- 
ing. 
SEND FOR 


LATEST BULLETIN 
INFORMATION 





- ¢ IT CAN BE TOLD iN A DRAWING. 


These new slasher-hoods isolate slashers so that they may 
be placed in practically any location in your plant. 
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fluorescent lamps and ballasts and to 
save electricity by automatically cu 
ting the circuit in case of lamp failure. 
Test reports are that the COP, as the 
starter is called, has shown a life ex- 
pectancy five times that of the aver- 
age starter. It halts flicker or blinking 
by cutting a de-activated lamp out of 
the circuit almost immediately. 
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Speedaire Worm Gear 
Reduction Unit 


Newly announced by Clevelani 
Worm and Gear Company, Cleveland, 
Ohio, is the Speedaire Worm Gear Re 
duction Unit, incorporating a fan cool- 
ing system to permit reduction in the 
required for a give: 
The basis of thi 


size of the unit 


horsepower output. 


cooling system is a new type of doulh! 
wall construetion, This provides an ai: 
passage completely enveloping the oil 
reservoir in which the gear operate 
The inner housing wall, forming 
the oi! reservoir, is deeply finned 6: 
ar side, resulting in a marked 


increase in henat-dissipating surface. 


(nm exbanpst fan located on the 





= 





rere 


coupling end of the worm shaft draws 


air at hich velocily through the space 
beiween the housing walls from a grill 
at the opposite end of the unit. This 


peratie with either 
direction of rots The purpose of 
the double-wall construction is to main 
‘ain a uniform flow of cooling ai! 
wgainst the fins and housing wall over 
the whole oil reservoir surface, and 
thus utilize the full heat transfer ef 
of the system, 

perating temperature is report 
means of this 


fan is designed to « 


ficiency 
The 


ei] greatly lowered by 


high velocity air stream enveloping 
the ofl reservoir, giving the Speedaire 
unif a much greater load-carrying ca 


pacity than a standard worm gear unit 
of equal when operated at the 
usual motor speeds. 
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ALWAYS 


THE EXACT BELT YOU NEED WITH | 


SCHIEREN 
LEATHER 


V BELTING IN ROLLS 


Exceptional economy and power are the chief features of ; 
, Schieren Leather Belting. It comes in rolls in three 
sizes—A, B and C Sections—to cover every need. You 


simply cut off the length wanted and make your belt right 








on the job. ° . 
Thus, Schieren Leather V Belts save hours usually lost like traveling cleaners 
in vase aaa for replacement. They save time often spent 
searching for the right belt. They save inventory—no ‘ 
need to keep on hand a vast variety of sizes. And after: With Parks Traveling Cleaners all 
long use, they are salvageable for shorter centers and =; installed and running, it often turns 
repairs. 3 ; 
vs Schieren Leather V Belts have flat leather side walls : out that the spinners can take on 
oe with a bulldog grip on the pulley sheaves. Run them =: ; lad 
1] slack, if you like, and they still deliver additional R.P.M. -; more sides. They seem gia to. 
a every minute. Send for the new descriptive folder on this = 
og Temarkable new V Beit. | Instead of working harder, these 
o § SCHIEREN LEATHER BELTINGS : automatic mechanical devices have 
, PP ae SSS: °F : made their work easier. 


i LE ATHES mere claim. It’s a statement of fact. B 
age? That’s why we want you to compare »$ te, 





er the quality and performance of a 9 NG P arks Tr aveling Cleaners 

: oy Py inletentarmnd 

>f | T A k ‘your, nearest distributor — or — : are € ping Oo Maxe more 
miceuge write us direct. 3 and better textiles at less cost. 

*f 

Se CHAS. A. SCHIEREN COMPANY 

ng LEATHER BELTINGS -- SPECIALTIES 

“ AND HYDRAULIC PACKINGS Parks-Cramer Company 

A 39 FERRY ST., NEW YORK 7, N. Y. Fitchburg, Mass. Charlotte. N.C. 

bit 60 Front St. W., Toronto, Ont. 

he 
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PAUL DE KONING, formerly a member 
of the board of directors, Jantzen 
Knitting Mills, Portland, Oregon, has 
been named a vice-president, according 
to a recent announcement from John 
Zentbauer, president. 


R. N. lL. Brient, Victory Textiles, 
Greer, S. C., has been promoted from 
overseer of cloth room to overseer 
of weaving. He succeeds B. G. Mulli- 
nax, who is now with Raycord, Ine., 
Spartanburg, S. C. 


S. M. Cause, formerly superintend- 
ent, Trenton Cotton Mills, Gastonia, 
N. C., is now superintendent, Acme 
Spinning Co., Belmont. He succeeds 
Joe Duncan, who has retired because 
of ill health. 


A. A. Lane, formerly general super- 
intendent, is now agent, Edwards Man- 
ufacturing Co., Augusta, Me. He is suc- 
eeeded as general superintendent by 
(JEORGE Brapspury, formerly superin- 
tendent. 


Roscoe ©. Roperrs, formerly super- 
intendent, Lincoln Mills of Alabama, 
Huntsville, is now superintendent, John 
P. King Manufacturing Company, Au 
gusta, Ga. He succeeds FE. P. Taft, re 
tired. 


H. C. BarTron, formerly second hand 
in the preparation department, Aragon- 
Baldwin Cotton Mills, Whitmire, S. C. 
is now second hand in the spinning 
room at Startex Mills, Tucapau, 8S. C. 


MELVIN O. WERNER, for the past ten 
years chief accountant of the Nazareth 
Waist Co., Nazareth, Pa., is now office 
manager and assistant to the treasurer 
of Verney Mills, Inc., Boston, Mass. 


A. J. BUMGARNER is now superintend- 
ent, Alba Mills, Ine., Mariposa, N. C. 
The mill, until July 1, was Alba Twine 
Mills, Inc. M. M. RupisrLx is the new 
owner, with offices in Lincolnton. 


F. L. ABERNATHY, formerly overseer 
of spinning, Acme Spinning Co., Bel- 
mont, N. C., is now overseer of spin- 
ning, American Yarn and Processing 


Co., Madora Mill, Mount Holly, N. C. 
Frep L. Stict, formerly with Stone- 


wall Cotton Mills, Ine, Stonewall, 
Miss.. is now vice-president and gen- 
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about Men You Know 


Cutter Manufacturing 
Company, Rock Hill, 8. C. 


eral Manager, 


WILLIAM H. GRENSHAW, who has rep- 
resented Aberfoyle Manufacturing 
Company in North and South Carolina 
for the past ten years, is now acting 
as Plant manager. 


ROBERT LESLIE, Srk., who has been 
with Southwell Combing Mill, North 
Chelmsford, Mass., for the past five 
years, was last month made superin- 
tendent. 


GLEN WHITESIDES, formerly night 
overseer of spinning, Ragan Spinning 
Co., Ragan, N. C., has been promoted 
to day overseer of spinning. 


LUTHER H. Hopéss, vice-president otf 
Marshall Field & Company and genera! 
manager of its Manufacturing Division, 





Mr. Hodges 


has been appointed director of the Pri- 
mary Products branch of the OPA. 


LESLIE B. Coomss, since 1934 head of 
the chemistry department of the Brad- 
ford-Durfee Textile School, Fall River, 
Mass., is now principal, succeeding Ep- 
WARD V. CARROLL, deceased. 


J. E. SMENNER, formerly connected 

with Exposition Cotton Mills, Atlanta, 
Ga., has become research and develop- 
ment engineer of MMC division, Calla- 
way Mills, LaGrange, Ga. 
Roy <A. JENKINS, plant manager, 
(rosvenor-Dale Grosvenor Dale, 
(onn., was recently elected president 
of the Southern New England Textile 
Club. 


Co., 


H. G. Morton, formerly night over- 
seer of carding, Rex-Hanover Mill, Rex 
Plant, Gastonia, N. C., is now overseer 


of carding, A. M. Smyre Manufacturing 
Company, Gastonia. 


S. H. Messer, formerly night over 
seer of carding and spinning, Peerles- 
Spinning Corp., Lowell, N. C., is now 
overseer of carding, Chronicle Mills 
Belmont, N. C. 


O. A. HARRILL, formerly paymaste: 
Stonecutter Mills Co., Spindaie, N. C€ 
is now personnel manager and pu: 
chasing agent at Spindale Mills, Inc 
Spindale. 


T. B. Rerynoups, formerly superi: 
tendent, Oconee Textile Compan; 
Whitehall, Ga., is now superintenden: 
Eastern Manufacturing Company, Se! 
ma, N. C. 


IrA Pitts, formerly assistant supe: 
intendent, Olympia Mills, Columbia, = 
C., is now connected with Monare 
Mills, Union, S. C., in the research de 
partment. 


G. P. DeBRuLE, formerly assistau' 
superintendent, Ranlo Mfg. Co., Ran) 
N. C., is now superintendent, Ran): 
Mfg. Co., Gastonia, succeeding W. I! 
Noblett, retired. 


W. H. RuyNeE, formerly overseer «! 
carding, Prattville Cotton Mills, Inc 
Prattville, Ala., is now night superin 
tendent, Algodon Mfg. Co., Besseme: 
City, N. C. 


R. G. STEWART is now overseer 
spinning, Acme Spinning Co., Belmont 
N. C. He was formerly overseer ©! 
spinning, Ragan Spinning Co., Raga: 
N. C. 


DANIEL ABSHER, formerly oversee: 
spinning, Alpine Cotton Mills, Plant No 
1, Morganton, N. C., is now gener: 


overseer spinning of plants Nos. 1 an 
9 


JAMES J. Davis, formerly designe! 
and laboratory head, Brookside Cotto) 
Mills, Knoxville, Tenn., is now stylis’ 
at the Soule Mill, New Bedford, Mas- 


A. L. SINGLETON, formerly gener: 
overseer spinning, Alpine Cotton Mill- 
Morganton, N. C., is now superinten: 
ent, succeeding C. E. HALL, retired. 


HerBert HoGcur, formerly superi 
tendent, Nelson Cotton Mills Co., Whi! 
nel, N. C., is now superintendent, Tre! 
ton Cotton Mills, Gastonia. 


J. W. BarsBreeE has been promoted t: 
overseer of weaving, Muscogee Man: 
facturing Company, Columbus, Ga. 

(Continued on page 152) 
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DESIGNED FOR \y ROW LOOM ALLEYS 


© and Ch | WP ti QUARTERS... 





Working directly in back of the 
loom, the operator ties-in the warp 
in sections, each section or load 
being approximately 15” wide. The 
machine is hand-operated, usually 
at about 300 knots a minute. 


BARBER-COLMAN Portable 
WARP TYING MACHINE 
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A “stumbler”’ on the knotter elim- The machine is light, sturdily built, It is compactly designed so it will work 
inates missing any ends, producing and can be easily and quickly moved __ in alleys as narrow as 12”. Models are 
a uniform row of firm knots. from one location to another. available for cotton, wool, or rayon. 


AUTOMATIC SPOOLERS * SUPER-SPEED WARPERS * WARP TYING MACHINES * TWISTER CREELS * MOISTURE CONTENT CONTROLS 


BARBER-COLMAN COMPANY 


mtOCcC KR FOR D., '-h & EN wee 8. es: Se AG 


FRAMINGHAM, MASS., U.S. A. GREENVILLE, S. C., U.S. A. MANCHESTER, ENGLAND 
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extiles will be 


+ 


in there pitching Aa 
at the Finish! 


Textiles will be filling war demands right on up until the 
last gun is fired, and even then — 


Eleven odd million in the armed services must be clothed 
until orderly demobilization becomes effective. 


SONOCO peace plans are ready, but like our war plans they 
are primarily geared to the war needs of the textile industry, 
right through to the finish. 


We take too much pride in our war record to date not to 
keep it intact to the end—and beyond. The textile industry 
will be in at the finish, because suppliers like SONOCO will 
be in there too. 












SONOCO MAKES EVERYTHING IN PAPER CARRIERS 


Sonoco Propucts COMPANY 


BRANTFORD HARTSVILLE 7 > a we ie: 
ONT: eo 


ae 3 


€ PAPER CARRIERS) 





DEPENDABLE SOURCE OF SUPPLY 
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AS Ni In working with zest and giving his best, 





Just for the pleasure of giving, 






i $ In the hope of helping his brother along, 












































i "Old-Timer" finds the sunshine of living. 

















*Prospeeting for the Future” 


DURING the time I was occupied in preparing an “Yes, I know, and that is why I am equipping all 
article for one of the large machinery builders, my mills.... ” 
to be inserted in a historical catalog of their ma- “But, sir, that is not the thought I had in mind at 


chinery for South American distribution, I had a_ all. I was thinking of the 25,000 spindles of fairly good 
conversation with the president of a large chain machinery that you are expecting to throw away 1“ 
of mals. During that conversation the president re- (OLD-TIMER happens to know that that mill, of which 
marked, OLD-TIMER, after this war, it is going to be the president spoke, is running nicely, ott: a cost of 
a survival of the fittest, and I am going to be one of production comparable with some pretty good eile 
the fittest. We have already replaced practically all and that the machinery has been equipped with ant 
of the old machinery in all of our plants, except in one all of the new appliances as they have come on the 
small unit of about 25,000 spindles, and as all the market; therefore, it is in pretty good shape. ) | 


preparatory machinery in that plant is pretty old, and “Well, go on,” said this president. 
the looms are E-Model, we are simply going to throw “You remember, sir, that OLD-TIMER made quite an 


all of the machinery out of that plant and install the extended tour of South America several years ago 
very latest and best machinery available throughout, especially in Brazil, and in my opinion that cautery 
making of it an entirely new plant, equipped to meet has a great future in the textile beolnans.” | 
aay sveaggaay “‘And why, may I ask, do you think so?” | 
What do you expect to do with the machinery you “For many reasons, sir. The textile situation in | 
throw out, Mr. President?” I replied. ““My prediction Brazil today is practically the same as it was here in | 
is that a lot of firms are going to be doing the same__ the southern states during the period of about 1896 
thing you are planning to do after the war; therefore, to 1910. At that time, our day-labor wages ranged 
second-hand machinery is going to be very cheap.” from 40 to 60 cents per day; our weavers were making 
“Probably you are correct in that surmise, OLD- about 75 cents a day. I remember distinctly the first 
TIMER, but out mine goes, even if I have to break it up smash-hand I ever paid 90 cents a day. She was a 
and sell it to a foundry.” extra good smash-hand, and we did not want to lose 
That gives me an idea, Mr. President. Had you her, but she worked a notice, and when we paid her off 
thought about the advisability of a large firm like we paid her at the rate of 90 cents a day, hoping she 
yours getting a start in the textile business in another would come back. She did, . 





sec 4 a. ‘ : : 
roy _ “Loom fixers on Draper looms were paid $1.25 to 
r r 99 7 . 
on elieve I follow you, OLD-TIMER. $1.40 per day; the best spinners about 60 cents a day; 


. “Well, sir, you are of course familiar with the labor section men in spinning received 90 cents to $1.00; 
situation (Mr. Mill President’s reply to that is not other help in about the same proportion, all based on 
printable) ; wages are not likely to go down much, and, a 10-hour day. 

along with the farmers’ advancing labor cost, which “Now let’s compare these wages with textileo pp 
of course will be reflected in the cost of cotton, com- erators in Brazil. When I was there, sodinrgagt@sh 
petition is due to be even more pronounced in the’ ceived the equivalent of 4% to 6 cents sain 
future than it is now.” tion men, highest, 15 cents per hour powe¥ars, Mel 
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cents per hour. You see, the wages ran about the 
same in Brazil as our wages were here when mills in 
the South began to install Draper looms. Many mill 
men thought at that time that the low scale of wages 
would not justify buying expensive Draper looms, but 
you know the story; the South beat the world in 
pounds of production—per operative and per machine 
—and made many mill executives, like yourself, and 
stockholders rich. 

“In my judgment, sir, a darn good way for a 
wealthy firm, such as yours, to ‘prospect for the fu- 
ture’ is by sending those 25,000 spindles, or even less, 
that you are going to get nothing for, to Brazil.” 

“Now that begins to sound interesting, OLD- 
TIMER,” he replied, “but I must attend this meeting 
(one of the textile meetings), and I can’t discuss the 
subject further right now, but if you will have dinner 
with me it will give us an opportunity to go into it in 
more detail. I must say that you have given me a 
new thought, and I would like very much to question 
you further about the advisability of following your 
suggestion.” 

After dinner, we got together again, and I con- 
tinued: 

“You see, Mr. President, it would be such a com- 
paratively small investment to a firm which has such 
a large surplus fund, as I understand your firm has, 
that I have reasoned it would be a worthwhile ven- 
ture even if you decided in the future not to expand 
the investment. On the other hand, you might find 
that the 25,000 spindles you admit you are going to 
dispose of, even though you do not realize anything 
for them, would make you more per spindle per year 
than you are making here, with your much higher 
priced machinery and much larger per-spindle in- 
vestment for buildings and land, and in that case, 
vou would have an outlet to invest any surplus money 
you might accumulate over your regular dividends 
to your stockholders.” 

“Very nice little dream, OLD-TIMER, but go ahead; 
I’m listening.” 

“Well sir, my idea would be to look for a loca- 
tion in a section of good cotton farming land, where 
ample water power could be developed, without much 
expenditure, for building a dam (Brazil has an 
abundance of potential water power), a location in a 
fairly thickly populated rural district, at least 150 to 
200 miles from any large city. I would purchase 
probably 2,000 acres of land, which usually sells for 
a little over two dollars per acre. So your invest- 
ment for, say, 2,000 acres of land would not exceed 
four to five thousand dollars. Of course, in some 
sections, the land costs more than double this, but 
even so, your investment for land would be neg- 
ligible, although you may buy a thousand additional 
acres to protect your water power development. 

“Incidentally, your taxes would also be almost 
negligible, in comparison to what you are paying per 
spindle here. 

“I would erect an inexpensive building for the 
cotton! mill machinery. Hardwoods, you know, are 
pléhtHfal' aiid inexpensive in Brazil. Your mill floors, 
ati als6°Foke tenant houses, warehouses, etc., could 
have -HENVH0d ‘floors comparable to the expensive 
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maple flooring you buy here. This hardwood would 
cost you less than you would pay for common pine 
on the market in this country. But of course you 
could afford to purchase a saw mill and cut your own 
lumber, from your own land. With the price of 
common labor in Brazil, together with your own lum- 
ber, your building costs would be very low. Then, 
when you build your tenant houses, which preferably 
would be about eight-family frame apartment-build- 
ings, and erect your commissary and church—the 
church to be used also as a school building—you 
would begin to build up a small community away 
from any large city. This of course would, at the 
same time, build up goodwill among the natives of 
the surrounding country, whose children you should 
allow to attend the school, free of charge. 

“Your commissary would sell cotton goods to the 
natives. You could start with only a few looms, on 
goods for the natives, until you could determine the 
trend of their buying. You should have at least 
2,000 spinning spindles more than it takes to run the 
looms, to produce yarns for sale at the commissary. 
An inexpensive dye-plant would suffice to dye yarns 
for sale and for dyeing warp yarns for weaving 
native goods.” 

“That all sounds so simple, OLD-TIMER, that you 
almost have me thinking seriously about the project.” 

“No sir, it is not as easy as it sounds; there will 
be trials and tribulations, as the saying goes, but I am 
confident the idea is practical, especially for a large 
firm like yours, having idle money that is bringing 
you practically no income, but is almost a burden, in 
some ways. 

“With the mill in operation, I would employ a 
graduate of an agricultural college, who, in addition, 
has had practical experience in farming, and let him 
not only raise cotton on the land owned by the mill, 
but let him visit surrounding cotton farms, offering 
advice to farmers as to the best methods of raising 
cotton. This man would have charge of your cotton 
gin in the fall and would buy cotton from farmers 
right at the gin. 

“That is the customary procedure in Brazil; in 
fact, the Brazilian Government will furnish seed to 
the cotton farmer without cost, supervise his crop, 
and then see that he gets the market price for his cot- 
ton when he brings it to the gin. The Government 
then takes part of the cotton seed to pay for the seed 
they furnished the farmer. 

“The Government of Brazil is taking an active 
interest in the production of cotton; they have stand- 
ardized the seed so that farmers are now producing 
an even staple cotton comparable to 15/16- to 1 1/16- 
inch grown here in the United States. 

“A government report, secured a few years ago, 
but which I do not think has changed materially, 
showed the approximate cost of producing cotton, in- 
cluding plowing, cultivating, picking, etc., to be a little 
over four dollars per acre. 

“An average yield of about 500 pounds per acre 
was obtained. This land was cultivated and harvested 
by Government experts, which, of course, is far above 
average but does show what is possible. An average 
yield around that section of Brazil was said to be 
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: The Rock that took Photographs 
: ... and how it helped to point the wav ~ _ ee 

to Better Loom-Performance 
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ESS than 50 years ago a French scientist found __ reliable inspectors both of raw and finished ma- 
on opening a long-shut cabinet drawer, that a terials. And, in addition to radiography, many 
metal key had had its photograph taken while other modern inspection techniques are expertly 
it lay imprisoned in darkness. Inthatdrawer,atthe applied in this modern metallurgical clinic .. . 
time, was a rock containing uranium salts. Appar- sound assurance to you that C & K loom parts 


ently it had something to do with the mysterious _ shall benefit from the use of the most modern 
image. Later experiments proved that this rock techniques. 

could be used to photograph the face of a medal. 
And so started the laborious research that ended 
in the discovery of radium. 





Today, radium is one of the mediums used in 
the C & K testing laboratory which has rapidly 


grown, during the war years, to be one of the Crompton && mo wics 


most complete and comprehensive units of its 


a 






kind in any industry. Here, C & K keeps its own Loom Works 
supply of this fabulously expensive element, 

which is used in testing steel, foundry castings, WORCESTER 1, MASSACHUSETTS, U. 8. A. | 

and finished parts. The process is known as nn 





Gamma-Ray Radiography .. . one of the most 
reliable methods of revealing otherwise invisible 
defects or irregularities in metal. 





ne. between Today's War Weapons .. 
‘Fete ~~ their New Uses in Tomorrow's Looms 
C & K’s radiographic pictures are used in ; 
three ways: As guides toward improvements in 
design ...as production expediters...as deeply 
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about 140 pounds per acre, and of course, at the aver- 
age yield of only 140 pounds per acre, part of the 
items of cost listed in the foregoing would be reduced 
also. It is probably safe to say that lint cotton can be 
produced in Brazil for from 2 cents to 2% cents per 
pound. At this rate, we think your farmer could make 
some money raising cotton on your land, especially 
when he would do his plowing, harrowing, discing, 
and cultivating with tractors, which machines the 
natives do not have. 

“But the idea of adding cotton farming to your 
project was not so much that it would be profitable, 
but for the moral effect it would have with the Bra- 
zilian Government and for the effect it would have 
toward building up acommunity. This brings to mind 
the Brazilian Government, which, by the way, I think 
is an excellent government, run very much like a 
Democratic government, even if it is considered a 
dictatorship. 

“You cannot take machinery into Brazil without 
a Government permit, and the Brazilian Government 
protects all manufacturing. All the information I 
could find in Washington indicated that the textile 
industry of Brazil always made some money, some 
years more than others, but in no instance could I 
find where the textile industry would have two or 
three years of losing money. 

““My opinion is that if a man who has been suc- 
cessful here in the States in the textile industry and 
has a large surplus, part of which his firm would like 
to invest, would go to the Brazilian Minister of For- 
eign Affairs in Rio de Janeiro and explain his plan 
to build up an industrial community in a remote rural 
district, which would enable the people to make better 
wages and have better living conditions, with the 
benefit of schools and churches for their children, and 
to promote the production of cotton in Brazil, I am 
confident the Minister of Foreign affairs would not 
only listen with interest but would probably put at 
his disposal the services of Government officials who 
would assist the project in an advisory way, such as 
finding a suitable location, purchasing the land, ete. 

“Let me stress again the advisability of getting 
away from any large city or even railroad. You would 
handle any outgoing or incoming freight by truck any- 
way. You will have no coal to buy or transport, be- 
cause your wood land will supply sufficient fuel for 
steam boilers and the heating of tenant houses. You 
will never have to buy any fuel. If you build up your 
own little community, away from all other industry, 
you will have many advantages which you do not enjoy 
in your present location.” 

“Let me have that Minister’s address, OLD-TIMER, 
and I'll write. ... ” 

“That I would most emphatically not advise you 
to do, sir. I doubt if you would even have a reply to 
your letter, and it certainly is too important a matter 
to approach that way. Remember, sir, you will have 
to have a Government permit before you can ship a 
spindle or anything else to that country. You will 
have to use diplomacy before you can sell them the 
idea of your project. It will take a trip to South 
America by someone who can obtain letters of intro- 
duction through his banking firm or through some 
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influential man who can contact the South American 
representatives in Washington. The man who goes 
should learn to speak Portugese, the language of Bra. 
zil, and he will not find it hard to learn. 

“T probably did not stress sufficiently the state- 
ment that the Brazilian government protects their 
manufacturers. In fact, they are very strict about let- 
ting any foreigners in, and a man sixty years old can- 
not get in there at all unless he can prove to the 
Government he has ample provision for his support, 
or that some relative, already a native there, will sign 
papers guaranteeing his support. They do not want 
any people coming in who are likely to become wards 
of the Government, 

“On the other hand, many firms from the United 
States have large investments there, and many of 
their employees are from this country. You will find 
quite a large number of people from the United States 
in business in the large cities, and, incidentally, I did 
not find a single one of them who was not enthusiastic 
about South America. In one mill, I was quite sur- 
prised to find that the master of weaving was my 
son’s instructor in weaving when he was at N. ©. 
State College.” | 

“All very interesting, OLD-TIMER,” said the presi- 
dent, “but you haven’t said a word about the mills 
you saw, about the operatives, the management, etc. 
How about that?” 

“Glad you asked me, sir. I will say, first, that | 
saw the cleanest cotton mills there that I have ever 
seen—clean floors, clean operatives, and clean machin- 
ery. I saw fly frames with the date of 1890 stamped 
on the heads of the frames, and those frames looked 
like new; every white metal part was as polished look- 
ing as if it had come from the shop only yesterday. We 
saw as fine dobby patterns being woven, with as fine 
yarns, both single and ply, as you will find anywhere 
in the United States. Their front roll spinning speeds 
did not average quite as high as ours, but the carding 
and warp preparation was comparable to ours. And 
the long staple cotton, the cotton which grows on trees 
in northern Brazil, was much more even in staple 
than I had been led to believe. 

“T saw quite a few records of comber waste where 
mills were using this long staple. (Tree cotton, they 
call it. I was told that the trees bear for 25 years). 
Some of these records were comparable to our comber 
waste records here in the United States, where they 
are using long staple cotton. The long staple tree 
cotton of Brazil, which I inspected at several mills, 
does not have as much foreign matter in it as our long 
staple cotton has. 

“One of the most beautiful installations of spin- 
ning I have ever seen was in a spinning room built 
especially for new Platt spinning frames, which might 
be termed two-in-one frames. Two frames were butted 
together, end-to-end, and took up the entire width of 
the room, except for an alley on each side of the room. 
There was no middle alley because the frames joined 
in the middle of the room. There is a variable speed 
motor on one end of each frame, and the traverse and 
frame cylinders are driven separately by these two 


(Continued on page 150) 
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KILCOMMONS 


FIRST TO OFFER FULLY 
CONCENTRATED TEXTILE 
FINISHING COMPOUNDS 


Water is ENTIRELY 
i eliminated from KILCO- 
> MINES — the first fully 
i ‘ concentrated cation — 
‘= active and substantive fin- 
“ishing compounds in textile 
history. : 
KILCO-MINES are 
shipped in blocks of prop- 
er consistency for easy cut- 
ting—large blocks for large 
users, smaller blocks for smaller users—all packed 
in paper containers except KILCO-MINE-S and 
KILCO-TERGE A. Product quality is pre-war. 


Transportation savings to 
the mill are tremendous 
as the cost of heavy 
| barrels is eliminated. 














Savings of about 50% over present chemical costs 
are yours with KILCO-MINES. This claim can be 
proved as thousands of pounds are in use. Accu- 








rate estimates are available on request. 


When Writing Advertisers, Please Mention 
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KILCO-MINE C gives the finished cotton fabric a 
lustre plus an apparent body which remains pliable 
and has a firm and silky hand. KILCO-MINE C is used 
where maximum durability of finish is desired. Starch, 
dextrine, other fillers or weight builders wherever 
indicated, can be incorporated in the finishing bath 


with KILCO-MINE C. 


Average amount of KILCO-MINE C used is !/, lb. to 
3 Ibs. per 100 Ibs. of water, depending on the hand 
and body required. KILCO-MINE C can be applied 
to cotton from raw stock to dyed or printed fabrics. 
Consult our technical department for further infor- 
mation. Address KILCO-MINE C, Kilcommons 
Chemicals Corp., 511 Westminster St., Providence, 
Rhode Island. 


KILCO-MINE—R_ for Rayons 

KILCO-MINE—C for Cottons 
KILCO-MINE—K_ for Kier Boiling 
KILCO-MINE—S__ for Sanforizing 

KILCO-Terge A _ for Scouring & Detergent Use 
LUBRICANT — D6 for Textile Printers 
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DOES YOUR POSTWAR MILL PLANNING 
INCLUDE GLARE-AND-HEAT REDUCTION? 


If you’re laying plans for new plants or mill erm ae! 
modernization after the war, don’t overlook the | 
advantages of Blue Ridge Frosted AKLO Glass 
—the glass that drastically reduces distracting, 
uncomfortable sun glare and heat, and keeps 
workers happier. 

Many Southern mill owners are turning to 
Frosted AKLO Glass because it eliminates 9714 
per cent of the sun’s infra-red heat rays—making marie 
: fe ee 
interiors more comfortable and reducing air - anh iG 
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conditioning loads. Frosted AKLO reduces glare @ 
—creates a soft, even spread of natural daylight, Aen Pte 
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so injurious to eyes and so de- ( , 

structive to the production of THE SR oF 

fine products. AKLO is made by FROSTED AKLO 

the Blue Ridge Glass Corpora- AZ 

tion of Kingsport, Tenn., and \ = 

sold by Libbey -Owens:Ford eS 

through leading glass distribu- REDUCES GLARE — Eliminates eyestrein 

tors. Ask your Glass Distributor mak ; e tay hy om 

for a Radiometer Demonstration CHE |] : “a <a 

to show how AKLO cuts down AEE | 

sun heat and glare. Or write Blue . ™ a. 

Ridge Sales Division, Libbey: SO HN 

Owens:Ford Glass Company, it x ‘We installed Blue Ridge Frosted Aklo to obtain increased light of fine 
7094 Nicholas Building, Toledo RENDERS SAVINGS — Eliminates shades working quality,” reports D. H. Cauhle, Superintendent of the A. M. 
3, Ohio. % oe Smyre Manufacturing Co., Gastonia, N. C. 





BLUE RIDGE AKLO GLASS 


Heat-Absorbing - Glare-Reducing * Figured and Wire Glass 
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OW oTHER MEN MANAGE 


Unegual Shrinkage 
of Leno Fabries 


EDITOR COTTON: 

We are manufacturing leno fabrics, with steel 
heddles (Stehedco), and several articles which you 
have published over the past few years have been very 
helpful. 

The trouble we are now having is in how to pre- 
vent the fabric from losing width and shape in bleach- 
ing and dyeing in a jigger. Is there any way to avoid 
unequal shrinkage in width, as compared to length? 

CONTRIBUTOR No. 7546 


oe GD 


-Time is Wasted in 
Getting Supplies” 


EDITOR COTTON: 

No truer words were ever printed than those in 
the May issue of COTTON, where OLD-TIMER said, 
“Time is wasted in getting supplies.” 

I should like to describe the conditions in a large 
mill where I worked for several years. This mill had 
four large weaving sheds, and the stock room was 
located in the basement of the main building. Each 
fixer had a requisition pad on his bench, and every 
time supplies were needed, he had to fill out a requi- 
sition and then hunt the foreman to get it signed. 
Then, he proceeded to the stock room for his supplies, 
but it was often necessary to wait in line for fifteen 
minutes to a half hour to be waited on. Not only was 
the production lost on the looms which were already 
standing, but additional looms would be flagged while 
the fixer was away. 

This condition existed for several years until the 
superintendent left and was replaced. The new su- 
perintendent was an old-timer, with plenty of knowl- 
edge. Within two months he had spotted several 
errors In management, among them the supply system. 
Needless to say, it was changed—and for the better. 

He had the carpenters build racks and bins above 
the fixers’ work benches in each of the four weave 
sheds. Supplies which were most used—power straps, 
check straps, picker blocks, picker sticks, harness 
mounts and cards, etc.—were kept in these racks and 
bins. 

Oilers, in addition to their job of oiling, were given 
extra tasks, such as reaming and polishing picker 
blocks, drilling picker stick holes, etc., so that fixers 
would not lose time doing these jobs when a part 
was needed in a hurry. 





WE INVITE our readers to make use of this de- 

partment for the discussion of any and all 
problems arising in the mill or finishing plant. 
Questions, answers or letters need not conform to 
any particular style and will be properly edited be- 
fore being published. 
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Chain builders and loom cleaners were required to 
make their rounds every morning to build up fixers’ 
supplies for the coming shift. Also, racks were built 
at the end of each weave shed for new warps, so that 
no time would be lost going to and from the slashing 
or beaming department. 

Within one month, production had been increaseu 
more than ten per cent. The fixers and floor-hanas 
had more time to complete a given job and could con- 
centrate on doing a better job. 

So, I say, OLD-TIMER, I agree with you 100 per 
cent; time is lost in getting supplies. 

CONTRIBUTOR No. 7554 





Cotton Around Ends 
of Card Cylinders 


EDITOR COTTON: 


In the July issue of COTTON, CONTRIBUTOR NO. 7516 
raises an interesting question as to the causes of cotton 
being thrown out at the ends of card cylinders. 

There are a number of causes for this trouble, but 
my first thought would be to inspect the lap guides 
which guide the lap into the feed roll. For a 40-inch 
card, these guides should be set from 37% inches to 
381% inches apart at the tips for a 40-inch lap going 
into a 40-inch cylinder. The guides must be closed in so 
that the spread of the lap will not be as wide as the 
eylinder; otherwise the cotton will work out at the 
end. 

At one time, I had a cylinder clothed with a very 
fine licker-in wire. This is very unusual, but I had it 
nevertheless. I had to close the lap guides by block- 
ing them in to 36 inches for a 40-inch lap and a 40-inch 
cylinder in order to keep the cotton from working out 
around the ends of the cylinder. I suppose the inquire: 
is using regular card clothing on his cylinders ana 
would not need to do such a blocking job on the guides. 

Another point this man should check is the oiling 
of his cards. Oil is necessary, but a drop in the oil 
hole is worth more than 10 gallons outside of the 
cards. If too much oil is put into the cylinder and 
licker-in bearings, it will work out on the ends of the 
screen, where dirt will pile up and clog the air space 
for about four inches on each end of the screen. It 
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will also gather on the arch, on the card frame and 
flats, as well as on the cylinder clothing. 

On a 40-inch screen, the collection of dirt and lint 
will sometimes cut the air space down to about 32 
inches, with the result that it is next to impossible 
to control the air draft. When the air space is cut 
down so much, the draft is enough to blow the cotton 
out around the ends of the cylinder. It will come out 
at the bottom, between the cylinder and the side doors, 
and will sometimes wedge between the arch and the 
end of the cylinder, almost choking the cards. I have 
known this to be so bad that the heat generated on the 
end of the cylinder will cause the clothing to come 
off. I remember a couple of cases where the end of 
the cylinder got so hot that it would burn my hands. 

I would suggest that CONTRIBUTOR No. 7516 pull out 
his screens and clean them thoroughly, as they would 
be in a new card, before putting them back in. In put- 
ting the screen back into place, he should be sure that 
the circle of the screen fits perfectly around the 
cylinder and licker-in. A cylinder screen should be a 
perfect fit when placed against the cylinder; then, 
starting at the front next to the doffer, he should set 
to 4%-inch, At the bottom, the setting should be .029- 
inch. The back screen should be set to .029-inch at 
the bottom. Where the licker-in delivers to the cylinder, 
the setting should be .022-inch. The opening here 
between the top plate and the screen should be 1% 
inches to 214 inches and should be level with the plate. 
Set the licker-in screen lip to %-inch from the licker- 
in. 

Another point that the inquirer should check is 
the oil drain in the cylinder bearing. This is an over- 
flow drain, and it should be cleaned out so that excess 
oil can drain to the outside of the card and not in- 
side. The card grinder should be careful to see that 
this drain is open. 

When the licker-in is removed, he should be sure 
to see that the oil drain tube in the end housing is 
open, so that excess oil can drain to the outside. 

CONTRIBUTOR No. 7532. 


——_~o——_— 


On Absenteeism 


EDITOR COTTON : 

In reading and hearing a lot about absenteeism, I 
do not think that there is enough thought being given 
to the different types of absenteeism. 

An absentee is not always the employee who is 
away from the plant. He can be, and frequently is, 
the one who is supposed to be on the job eight hours 
a day but is not. He can be the fellow who slips out 
and smokes three times a day, twenty minutes each 
time, which is one hour lost. 

And when the nuisance cart comes around, he will 
get a soft drink and some kind of eats about twice a 
day, taking fifteen minutes each time, thus losing 
another half hour. Then, he will spend another hour 
and a half each day in the rest room. 

He gets back on his job but will think of some- 
thing he wants to talk to his side employee about, and 
this will go on for a half hour. Altogether, he has 


spent three and a half hours away from his job. This 
figures out nearly 44 per cent of his eight hours 
yet he wants pay for full time. 

In addition to the loss of time and production from 
his own job, he has caused others to lose production 
also. It is not only the loss of production on his ma- 
chine; the succeeding processes will suffer from lack 
of materials to keep the machines running. 

If men such as these were in the army, it would 
not take some of the hard-boiled sergeants long to 
either weed them out or keep them on the job. We are 
working on army goods, so why not use similar dis- 
cipline in the mill? 





CONTRIBUTOR No. 7552 
I 


Discusses Causes oi 
Curled Cotton 


EDITOR COTTON: 

In replying to the request of CONTRIBUTOR No. 7518 
—in the June issue—for some discussions on the 
causes of curled cotton from the conical beater of the 
vertical opener, I would first like to say that I am 
simply offering a discussion in the hope that, from 
my contribution and from the other replies which will 
doubtless come in, our friend may be able to get the 
required information which will help him in the so- 
lution of his problem. 

I am suggesting that this problem be approached 
somewhat as a good physician would approach a per- 
plexing case, and by a careful diagnosis and the pro- 
cess of elimination, try to discover the cause or causes 
of the trouble and thus be able to apply the remedy 
for its cure. Instead of taking the position that the 
vertical opener, or any other one machine, is causing 
the curled cotton, I suggest that samples be taken 
from each machine in the opening line, on to the pick- 
ers, and that these samples be examined carefully for 
curled cotton. In this way, the machine or machines 
at fault may be more readily found. At any rate, I 
believe that this test will prove to be highly profitable. 

CONTRIBUTOR No. 7518 gives his line-up of opening 
machinery as follows: 

Bale breaker. 

Tandem feeder. 

No. 12 lattice opener (beater 650 rpm). 

Condenser. 

No. 12 lattice opener. 

Vertical opener (650 rpm). 

Centrif-air machine. 

Pipe line to picker room. 

Condenser. 

Gyrator (6 picker length). 

Picker hoppers. 

Production: 1500 pounds per hour. 

First, I would like to question the use of the tandem 
feeders between the bale breaker and the No. 12 lat- 
tice opener. This contributor may have a perfectly 
good reason for this line-up, but I would like to have 
his ideas. Some authorities recommend the use of 
feeders before the bale breaker, but these feeders 
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..with Felters Unisorb 


There’s no boring, no drilling, no damage to floors... 
' when you anchor machines with Felters Unisorb Cushion 
Mountings. Simply cement felt pads to floor, set machines 
down... and you're ready for smoother operation with a 
minimum of vibration and noise. 


Relocation is simple, too . . . with Unisorb, you just 
slosh solvent around felt pads, jack up machines, and move 
on to a new spot. 

For the complete story of Felters Unisorb—and how it 
may benefit you — write for a copy of ‘Unisorb in the 
Industrtal Planc.”’ 


The Felters Company Inc. 


210-X SOUTH STREET « BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


Offices: New York, Philadelphia, Chicago, Detrost 
Sales Representatives: Dallas, Los Angeles, Nashville, St. Louss, St Paul 
Mills: Jobnson City, Neu York; Millbury, Massachusetts, Jackson, Michigan 
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RECORD! 


The winner is backed up by the coach, the 
trainer, the rest of the team. 

Corn Products technical staff teams up 
with many mills —helping manufacturers 
solve their textile problems; 
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would not be in tandem. We use tandem feeders for 
our pickers, but this is done as an evening proposition. 

Another suggestion is that the vertical opener be 
moved and placed between the bale breaker and the No. 
12 lattice openers, or between the two lattice openers. 
I believe that CONTRIBUTOR No. 7518 will like this ar- 
rangement better than his present line-up of the ver- 
tical opener next to the Centrif-air machine. As both 
these machines act upon the stock in a similar man- 
ner, I think it would be better if they are separated 
by a machine or machines having a different action 
upon the fibers. 

I am wondering if 1500 pounds per hour is_ not 
rather high. Possibly this has no bearing on his prob- 
lem; however, we find that a production of about 1000 
pounds per hour is about right for us. The feeding 
should be in as small “chunks” as possible. 

The speeds of his beaters seem to be about in line 
with our own, our’s being only slightly higher. I sug- 
gest, however, that this contributor check his fan 
speeds. The fan speeds should not be too low, allowing 
the stock to dwell in the machines too long; nor too 
high, which will cause the waste to be sucked back in- 
to the machines. : 

As CONTRIBUTOR No. 7518 seems to think that his 
curled cotton is coming from the vertical opener, I 
suggest that he give this machine a thorough check- 
ing over. The “‘picks” on the beater should be examined 
for burs, which will damage the cotton fibers. On the 
other hand, picks which have become rounded will not 
function properly. We removed the beaters from our 
vertical openers and thoroughly overhauled them, re- 
placing the picks which had become burred, rounded 
or otherwise damaged. 

The conical beater should be set according to the 
cotton being run. The following settings of the beater 
to the grid bars are suggested: for Middling cotton, 
134-inch, and for Strict Low Middling, 1%-inch, with 
a 3/16-inch opening of the grid bars. (It might be well 
to check the condition of the “foot bearing” on the 
conical beater of the vertical opener.) 

Again I would like to stress the advisability of a 
careful check-up of the condition of the stock at each 
machine, as more than one machine might be causing 
the curled cotton. Also, do not allow the cotton to dwell 
in either the vertical opener or the Centrif-air ma- 
chine any longer than is absolutely necessary for good 
opening and cleaning. 

Because of the amount of work involved in remov- 
ing and repairing the heavy beaters and other parts of 
the opening room machinery, there is a tendency to 
neglect this work, even if known mechanical faults 
exist. This is especially true now that there is a short- 
age of men who are competent to do this kind of work. 
We believe, however, that it will pay any mill to keep 
its opening and picking machinery in repair. 

Often we jump at conclusions too quickly, so do not 
be satisfied with just one sample or test from any one 
machine. Take several samples, on different days and 
from different lots of cotton, and if possible, compare 
them. The carder or some other competent person 
should supervise the making of these tests and should 
also check the machine settings. 

CONTRIBUTOR No. 7523. 


Can Longer Bobbins 
Be Used on Rayon? 


EDITOR COTTON: 

I would like to get opinions from some of your 
readers on this question: Is it good practice to use an 
834-inch bobbin for 300 denier rayon, on Crompton 
& Knowles 4 x 1 automatic cotton or worsted looms’ 

It is desirable for us to use this size bobbin in 
most of the fabrics which we weave, as they are 
predominantly made of 8s single cotton, or heavier, 
and we naturally want to get as much yarn as pos- 
sible on the bobbin. Sometimes it is necessary for 
us to run 30s/2 cotton and 300 denier rayon in the 
same fabric; however, these finer yarns would not 
be woven in a plain or sheer cloth, but would be in- 
cluded with heavier filling counts. 

I know that an 8-inch bobbin is better for rayon, 
but I am wondering if an 8%4-inch bobbin would not 
be satisfactory also, particularly where it is not used 
in a sheer fabric. 

CONTRIBUTOR No. 7550 


Some Experiences 
on Old Cards 


EDITOR COTTON: 

Having found the solutions to some carding prob- 
lems that had been giving me a great deal of trouble, 
it seems approriate that I pass them along to the rest 
of the fellows who may be operating very old equip- 
ment. 

To begin with, I have 200 cards of old vintage, 
possibly more than 50 years old. Before I took over, 
someone had sold the management on the high speed 
cylinder idea. For various and sundry reasons I was 
not sold on the idea; I just didn’t think, based on m) 
experience, that it was the proper thing to do, and 
my carding was, to use an engineer’s expression, 
“lousy”. I was having as many as five cylinder fillets 
fly up each week, and the grinders didn’t know how 
to grind and set for the high speed of 195 r.p.m. 

I began to analyze the problem and to check on its 
many phases. The first thing, and the hardest, was 
that I had to make myself believe that the high speed 
was all right. Fortunately, a few days after taking 
over this job, I had the oportunity of talking, for hal! 
an hour, with the manager of one of Georgia’s larges' 
mills. He was a former carder, and, in the course 0! 
our conversation, he told me of operating a large num- 
ber of cards at a cylinder speed of around 200. |! 
figured that if he could do that, then I certainly coulc 
make a go of it at my speed. He “sold” me on the hig! 
speed, but I knew that other things had to be done 
also. 

In checking the cylinder fillets that “flew up’, |! 
found that, invariably, each had been on for at leas’ 
eight years, some longer, and some had been redrawn 
Next, I experimented with settings to improve th: 
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That the textile industry welcomed a 
better-fitting apron is shown by the ever 
increasing sale of KENTEX precision- 
built aprons, since their introduction 
; into a highly competitive field six years 
ago. 
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quality of my carding, eventually finding some that 
helped. I found any number of cards with the flat 
chains so badly worn that the flats hung down away 
trom the pulleys above the licker-in, in some cases as 
much as *%4-inch. Then I found the cylinder bearings 
in bad condition, some so badly worn that they had 
to be replaced; all of the oil channels were so choked 
up that they had to be cleaned with a wire brush. 
The two top flat pulleys (those rotating on a shaft) 
had to be bushed and new shafts put in. The two 
front flat stands had to have both bearings bushed, 
and in some instances, new flat pulley shafts and 
oscillating shafts in stripper combs had to be put in. 
Next, we aligned, leveled and “squared” all of our 
cards. One good result from this was that the load on 
the motors dropped appreciably. 

My next problem was to get more sliver in my 
cans. This was accomplished by the proper setting up 
of the coiler head, using a specially made eccentric 
tube pressed into the tube of the tube gear (coiler 
head). 

I found any number of doors that would not stay 
up, so I hinged the top edges of the front and back 
deors to the card frame. The side doors could be re- 
paired, and were. The back plates had been “eaten’’ 
into, where the flats dragged against them, and had 
to be straightened and the bevel edge re-ground. 

We found four cards equipped with a type of flat 
chain that had been running for several years and had 
not worn enough to tighten them up even 14-turn on 
the draw bolt that adjusts these stands. Needless to 
say, we bought enough additional chains of this type 
to equip the balance of our cards. 

I know that it is the rule in some mills to take 
out a link when flat chains are badly worn, and | 
know some men will not agree with me when I say 
this is a bad practice. However, let me give my rea- 
sons: 

1. To take out a link you necessarily take out a 
flat, which gives you one flat less than the machine 
builder thought best to put in for doing the work 
required of your cards. 

2. When the chains wear, they do not wear to the 
same degree; hence the flats are not aligned straight 
across the cylinder. When they are being ground, 
they are in the same position, so they are more or less 
“hollow ground”; therefore, they cannot be set to 
gauge from end to end, neither will they do good work. 

3. Because of the aforementioned condition, the 
card sliver will vary more than it normally should, 
because one card will be taking more or less strips 
than it should—fact is, a hollow ground flat will not 
take out the same amount of strips at the ends as 
it will at the center of the flat. 

4. Worn flat chains create openings between the 
edges of the flats that permit the cylinder to throw out 
an excessive amount of dust and fine lint. Cards are, 
necessarily and by nature, dusty machinery, so it is 
my idea to “help the help” to keep them clean. 

I also put new clearers between doffer and cylin- 
der front plates and between licker-in bonnets and 
back cylinder plates. The results are gratifying, Our 
job is cleaner, and our help is better satisfied. 

CONTRIBUTOR No. 7521 


Socialism—On Credit 
(Continued from page 96) 


all the meat from the business and the stockholder 
gets the spareribs. The willingness of people to in- 
vest money depends, not on how much money they 
have, but on how much profit they hope to make. A 
system that takes the profit out of business will never 
attract investors. 

A great many people seem to think that business 
is something that arbitrarily exists in its own right 
and that it can be exploited to an unlimited degree for 
tax purposes. A business exists only through the 
unflagging efforts and burning zeal of the people who 
run it, and nobody is going to take much interest in 
running a business that doesn’t make money unless 
the business can be subsidized by the Government. The 
more we produce the more we will have with which to 
pay taxes, and any tax scheme which discourages the 
enthusiasm of people to engage in business and create 
wealth is going to reduce the possibilities of collect- 
ing taxes and, at the same time, increase demands upon 
the Government for all kinds of socialistic aids—on 
credit. 


en 


“Prospecting for the Future” 
(Continued from page 142) 


motors. The creels and other parts of the frames 
are solid, one creel reaching the length of the two 
frames. We saw 120s yarn running nicely on these 
frames. I mention this installation to allay any ques- 
tion in your mind as to whether or not South Ameri- 
can operatives can be efficient.” 

“Well, I should say there is no question about it, 
OLD-TIMER,” said the president, “I had no idea that 
South America had progressed so far in textile manu- 
facturing.” 

“To further substantiate my advice about seeking 
a location remote from any city, or even town, I will 
give you a little information about one textile plant 
which is located about 300 miles in the interior. A 
Portuguese there, a college graduate, purchased some 
very old second-hand machinery, making an invest- 
ment of about $25,000, and manufactures only low- 
grade coarse counts and fabrics, these being sold to 
the natives; he also manufactures cotton belting, rope, 
and twine. He grows all of the cotton for his plant; 
and, does he make money? Well, he has a modern 
mansion, with every convenience, has four high-priced 
foreign cars in his garage, and 14 polo ponies in his 
private stables. Draw your own conclusions, sir.” 

“Thanks, OLD-TIMER,” this president said. “You 
have given me food for thought, and after what you 
have said, it is easy to call to mind how the textile 
industry did get started here in the southern states— 
first a small plant, usually in a rural district or small 
town, a fair dividend, with the surplus invested in 
additional machinery, and finally resulting in a large 
manufacturing concern.” 

“Yes sir, and resulting in a large town, too, with 
too many other cotton mills in close proximity.” 

“Exactly. Exactly.” 
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Avadea to the finest machinery and the 

best of raw materials are the special skills 

of the experienced workers in our plant— 

to whom Champion Quality means noth- 

ing short of perfection in every detail 
of workmanship. 


W. 0D, DODENHOFF COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 
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CASTERS & E-Z ROLL WHEELS = PRECISION BOBBINS 


Complete control over every step of manu- 
facture means bobbins that are truly pre- 
cision. This means highly successful perform- 
ance. 


Every bobbin tested on customer's own 
spindle. 


Southern Representatives: 


The Charlotte Supply Co. 
Charlotte, N. C. 


Henry H. Hersey Arthur W. Harris 


443 Stonewall St., S. W. 
Norwood Place P O. Box 1982 


Greenville, S. C. Atlanta, Ga. 


A SAVING AT | [= NEW ENGLAND 
EVERY TURN = BOBBIN & SHUTTLE CO. 


DARNELL CORP. LTD. 60 WALKER ST, NEW YORK13,N.Y. George i Hambleton, Gen. Mgr. 
= NASHUA, NEW HAMPSHIRE 
LONG BEACH 4, CALIFORNIA 36 N. CLINTON, CHICAGO 6, ILL. 


Telephone: 2406 


When Writing Advertisers, Please Mention 
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Personal Notes 
(Continued from page 136) 


Wi1iAM A. Hart, for the past three 
years treasurer of the Crown Mfg. Co., 
Pawtucket, R. I., and prior to that a 
member of the staff of Patterson, 
Teele and Dennis, Boston public ac- 
countants, is now treasurer of Arling- 
ton Mills, Lawrence, Mass. He suc- 
ceeds ALBERT H. CHAMBERLAIN, de- 
ceased. 


J. T. PuHwtes, formerly president, 
Buck Creek Cotton Mills, has been 
named chairman of the board. Frep F. 
PHILLIPS is the new president and 
treasurer. A. R. THORNTON is assist- 
ant treasurer; HENRY M. JoHNSON. 
vice-president and secretary: and T. F. 
JONES, assistant secretary. 


Ropert F. SmirH, formerly with 
(‘arleton Yarn Mills, Cherryville, N. C., 
has been appointed production manager 
of the Ashland Corporation, Jewett 
City, Conn. He succeeds THomas J. 
CULPEPPER, Who is now with the Marcus 
Hook plant of American Viscose Cor- 
poration. 


Utysses J. LUPIEN, former Massa- 
chusetts director of civil service, has 
returned to Pacific Mills, Lawrence, 
Mass., as consulting director of public 
relations, a position similar to that 
which he occupied before he was ap- 
pointed to the civil service. 


l.. C., LEATHERLAND, formerly head 
of the viscose department, Sylvania 
Industrial Corporation, Fredericksburg, 
Va., has been appointed the first Re- 
search Associate of the Institute of 
Textile Technology, Charlottesville, Va. 


A. C. LANEBERGER, Jk., has been 
named treasurer, general manager, and 
a director of Rowan Cotton Mills, 
Salisbury, N. C. 


WirtiAM A, Hart is now treasurer 
of Arlington Mills, Lawrence, Mass.. 
succeeding Albert H. Chamberlain, de- 
‘eased. 


HERMAN H. BacHMANN, professor of 
textile design, Lowell Institute, Lowell, 
Mass., has retired. 


U. C. CrensHaw, for many years 
connected with Springs Cotton Mills, 
Lancaster and Chester, S. C., is now 
general overseer of Plant No. 2, Harden 
Manufacturing Co., Reek Hill. 


Howargp S. Jacosson, formerly with 
Marshall Field & Company, has joined 
the staff of Native Laces and Tex- 
tiles, Ine., New York, as comptroller 
and assistant to J. S. LAWRENCE, treas. 
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H. F. HoaGur, formerly superintend- 
ent of two plants of American Yarn & 
Processing Co., Whitnel, N. C., has 
been appointed plant superintendent of 
Trenton Mills, Gastonia. He succeeds 
S. M. CAUBLE, now superintendent of 
Acme Spinning Company, Belmont. 


L. R,. PrrreNGer, formerly card room 
overseer, Bevelle plant (Alexander 
City, Ala.), of Avondale Mills, is now 
foreman of the picker room, Lanett 
Mili (Lanett, Ala.), West Point Mannu- 
facturing Co., West Point, Ga. 


FRANK T. HAYES, general manager, 
Liberty Hosiery Mills, Liberty, N. C.. 
has resigned to go into business as i 
hosiery mill representative under his 
own name. He has offices in the Em- 
pire State Building, New York City. 


J. J. DUNCAN, formerly superintend- 
ent, Acme Spinning Co., North Bel- 
mont, N. C., has announced his retire- 
ment because of ill health. He had been 
continuously employed with Belmont 
cotton textile plants for 42 vears. 


FRANK S. GRAVES, towel sales man- 
ager of Callaway Mills, has been 
granted a leave of absence to join the 
United States Naval Reserve as a lieu- 
tenant (j.g.). He has been with the 
Callaway organization 13 years. 


JAMES Low, formerly personnel 
manager, Perkins Machine and Gear 
Co., West Springfield, Mass., and previ- 
ously superintendent, Ludlow Mfg. Co.., 
is now manager, Asbestos Textile Co., 
North Brookfield, Mass. 


WILLIAM F. Brosnan, formerly with 
Fk. P. Maupai Dyeing Co., is now in 
charge of the finishing plant of Verney 
Taunton Mills, Ine., Taunton, Mass.. 
and the finishing plant of Verney Mills 
of Canada, Ltd., Granby, Canada. 


L. C. Leacan, formerly night over- 
seer of carding, Laurens Cotton Mills. 
Laurens, S. C., is now assistant over- 
seer of carding, Kendall Mills, Pelzer, 


South Carolina. 


LD. S. Bari, formerly superintendent, 
Kastern Manufacturing Co., Selma, N. 
C., has been named treasurer and vgen- 
eral manager of Whitley Cotton Mills, 
Clayton, N. C. 


Ropert FE. Davies has been named 
manager of the New York office of 
Newnan Cotton Mills, Newnan, Ga, He 
succeeds DONALD WooparRD, who re- 
cently joined Mills, Inc. 


ARTHUR CROSSLEY, formerly agent, is 
now vice-president, Wauregan Mills, 
Wauregan, Conn. 





S. L. Boron, formerly associatea 
with Alabama Mills, Dadeville, Ala., is 
now superintendent at the Collins Aik- 


man Corporation plant, Norwood, N. C. 


— 
Obituary 


JouHn B. Ricw, director and secre- 
tary, Woolrich Woolen Mills, Williams- 
port, Pa., died recently at the age of 57. 


MARSHALL P. Orr, 58, president and 
treasurer, Orr Cotton Mills, died July 
17 at his home in Anderson, 8S. C. A 
former president of the South Caro. 
lina Cotton Manufacturers Association, 
Mr. Orr was associated with the fol- 
lowing enterprises: Orr Cotton Mills, 
Chiquola Manufacturing Company, 
Dunean Mill, and Union Bleachery. 


Harry D. Mircnerr, for nearly 38 
years connected with Link-Belt Com- 
pany, died July 3 in the Jefferson 
Hospital, Philadelphia. Mr. Mitchell 
was largely responsible for the adapta- 
tion of silent-chain drives to textile 
machinery, and at the time of his 
death, was manager of all applica- 
tions of speed reducers and PIV sales 
for his company, with headquarters in 
Philadelphia, his home. 


Dr. FRANK JeroMeE Tone, 76, chair- 
man of the board, The Carborundum 
Company, died July 26 at his home at 
Niagara Falls. He was elected presi- 
dent of the Carborundum Company in 
1919, and in April, 1942, was named 


chairman of the board of directors. 
He was president of the American 


Mlectrochemical Society in 1918-1919. 


EpMUNbD H. LUNKEN, 83, chairman of 
the board, the Lunkenheimer Company. 
Cincinnati, died July 19 at his summer 
home in Michigan. He had been senior 
officer of the company since his 
father’s death in 1889. In 1892 he 
legally changed his surname to Lunken., 
but did not change the company name. 


oF 
one, 


CHARLES DEAN IIOWARD, superin 
tendent, Wadesboro Full-Fashioned 
Hosiery Mills, died recently of a heart 
attack in Durham, N. C. He came to 
Wadesboro in 1941 from Burlington, N. 
(., where he was associated with Bur 


lington Mills Corp. 


C. M. BAGweELL, since 1919 private 
secretary to P. H. Hanes, president, 
P. H. Hanes Knitting Company, Win- 
ston-Salem, N. C., died recently at his 
home in Winston-Salem. He was 68. 


FLoyp H. CoucHMAN, Boston manag- 
er of the American Aniline Products, 
Inec., died July 30. He had served the 
Boston district for ten years. 
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HELPFUL BOOKLETS FREE 


Here is the “cream of the crop" of literature on textile subjects as aay Soon by COTTON advertisers for aid in mill 


operation and management. These reference books and catalogs are free for the asking and there is no obligation 


involved. Read through the list carefully for booklet on the subject or equipment in which you are interested. Then 
fill in the numbers of those desired on the coupon on the following page and mail it to COTTON. 


This service is restricted to those engaged in operation and management or textile industries. 





GENERAL ECONOMIC, 
MANAGEMENT .. . 


2. THE FACTOR FINDS FRESH FIELDS—Book- 
let describing factoring in texiile and allied indus- 
tries, how this service rt and ita reception with 
uwers.—-COMMERCIAL FACTORS COR?., New York 
City. 

3. MILL NOTE 
Southern > ieee 


7 


Hoboken, N 


5. FACTORING AND FINANCING — Illustrated 
booklet on how factoring works, cost and credit in- 
formatien.— Saale BANKING COMPANY, New 
York, é ° 


cial bulletin issued for 
STATES TESTING CoO., 


PLANT AND PLANT 
MAINTENANCE .. . 


102. “TANK TALK’’—Sixteen page booklet of i- 
lustrations showing various types of elevated steed 
‘tanks, constructed and erected by manufacturers as 
well as stand pipes, reservoirs, storage and high 
pressure vessels, cylinders, along with helpful tech- 
nical data. Also a list of what a few of the cotton 
mills, ete., said.—R, ’ LE MANUFACTURING 
COMPANY, Newnan, Ga. 


106. THEY STAY BRIGHTER LONGER—This in- 
teresting illustrated booklet containing facts about 
Mazda lamps will be sent you free on request.— 
GENERAL ELECTRIC COMPANY, Dept. 166, Nala 
Park, Cleveland, Ohio. 


107. FINNELL SCRUBBERS —lIllustrated leaflets 
describing and giving specifications for the new Fin- 
nell floor scrubbing machines —FINNELL SYSTEM. 
INC., Eikhart, Ind. 


108. RIHCO TYPE B HUMIDIFIER HEADS— 
Bulletin describes new atomizers with constructio 
lessening air consumption. — ALDRICH MACHINED 
WORKS, Greenwood, 8. C. 


_ 109. CENTRAL STATION AIR CONDITIONING— 
"echnical Bulletin 141 on this method of textile air 
sonditioning by manufacturers of Parks Certified Cli- 
mate equipment.—PARKS-CRAMER CO., Fitchburg, 
Mass., and Charlotte, N. C. 


iit. SUPPLY MAINTENANCE AND REGULA- 
TION OF HUMIDITY—General catalog of humidify- 
ing and air-conditioging devices including humidifiers, 
controls, atomizers, sprayers, etc.; also, lap weight 
indicators for picker room.—AMERICAN MOISTEN- 
ING CO., Providence, R. I. 


_ 119. HANDBOOK OF MAGNESIUM ALLOYS— 
45-page booklet on constitution, properties, magnesi- 
im and alloys including working and machining. 
Data sheets also available to fabricators.—AMERI- 
CAN MAGNESIUM CORP., Cleveland, Ohio. 


121. WEIGHT PRINTING SCALES — Illustrated 
‘older describing Printweigh scales. Eliminate human 
‘rrors. Prints electrically in big figures in as little 
as 3/5 second. — TOLEDO SCALE COMP 
Moledo, Ohio, 


129. BAHNSON OPEN HEAD HUMIDIFIER— 
Bulletin 327 describes operation, function of latest 
lesign centrifugal humidifier. —THE BAHNSON 
“OMPANY, Winston-Salem, N. C. 


130. BAHNSON HUMIDUCT PRECIPITRON— 
Describes principle application of air conditioning sys- 
‘em combined with Westinghouse Precipitron air 
ieaning unt.—THE BAHNSON COMPANY, Win- 
ston, Salem, ; 


31. 8 WAYS TO SOLVE YOUR LIGHTING 
PROBLEMS—How to get fluorescent fixtures for 
modern lighting —SYLVANIA ELECTRIC PROD- 
UCTS, INC., Ipswich, Mass. 

_ 132. ROOF INSULATION—Literature on new PC 
foamglas Insulation for protection dampness, mois- 
‘ture damage.—PITTSBURGH CORNING CORP.. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


134. OVER THE ROUGH SPOTS—lIllustrated 

Juilding maintenance manual, including informa 
tion for resurfacing, patching and waterproofing 
walis, floors, roofs. Includes both concrete, wood 
floor treatments.—STONHARD COMPANY, Phila- 
lelphia, Pa. 

135. SAFETY COLOR CODE—How six standard 
colors can be used to reduce hazards, cut down acci 
lents.—BD. I. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO., INC., 
Finishes Division, C44, Wilmington, Dela. 


136. AIR CONDITIONING AND INDUSTRIAL 
REFRIGERATION—20 page booklet illustrating and 
lescribing wartime uses of air conditioning indus- 


trial applications. — WESTINGHOUSE ELBPCTRIC 
KLEVATOR CO., Jersey City, N. J. 

137. WATER TANKS & STANDPIPES—Illustrat 
ed folder on cleaning, maintaining tanks.—R. 
MceLEAN, Gastonia, N. C. 


POWER TRANSMISSION, MOTORS, 
BELTING, LUBRICATION .. . 


204. RUBBER PRODUCTS FOR THE TEXTILE 
INDUSTRY—A 40 page booklet on proper selection, 
installation and operaticn of rubber belts, together 
with charts, showing horsepower rating, pulley sizes, 

h 


. 


V-belt sizes, also information on all types af hose 


and rubber covered rolls used in the textile industry. 
—MANHATTAN RUBBER MFG. DIVISION of Ray- 
bestos-Manhattan, Inc., Passaic, N. J. 


When Writing Advertisers, Please Mention 


205. SKF IN THE COTTON MILLS—24 page 
bulletin describing bearing installations for practi- 
cally every machine in the textile industry including 
roller bearing spindle and tension pulley.—SKF IN- 
DUSTRIES, INC., I’hiladelphia, Pa. 


210. GOODYEAR MECHANICAL RUBBER 
GOODS CATALOG—40 page catalog giving practical 
information and tables helpful in the selection of 
the proper belting, hose or packing to suit the re- 
quirements of the mill.—GOODYEAR TIRE & RUB- 
BER CO., Akron, Ohio. 


211. JOHNSON BRONZE BULLETIN NO. H4O— 
Showing over 300 sizes Johnson gemeral purpose 
}ronze | tiie BRONZE CO., New 
Castle, Pa. 


212. GATES TEXTILE a - ee 
the increased efficien and economy to be secur 
through the use of ates come belts, evener beits, 
card bands and loom binder cushions.—THE GATES 
RUBBER COMPANY, Denver, Colo. 


215. TANNATE BELTING — Leaflet describing 
Rhoads Tannate leather belts and their uses and 
advantages in textile mill operation.—J. E. RHOADS 
& SONS, Philadelphia, Pa. 


216. LEATHER BOOKLET NO. 202 — Attractive 
booklet illustrating and describing BONDARON Spe- 
cial Tanned Leather as used in various forms such 
as Check Straps, Pickers, Harness Straps, g aps, 
Bumper Straps, Solid Round Leather Belting, Plat 
Belting.—CHAS. BOND CO., Philadelphia, Pa. 


218. BALL BEARINGS ON TEXTILE MACHIN- 
ERY—Catalog 9 gives advantages of ball bearings, 
describes types, illustrates each type of textile ma- 
chinery.— FAFNIR BBRARING CO., New Britain, 
Connecticut. 


219. LOOM MOTORS AND CONTROLS—Bulletin 
of polyphase enclosed motors and manual starting 
7 ng cae MLECTRIC CO., Schenectady. 
New Yor 


222. NEEDLE AND BALL BEARINGS—Catalog 
404 gives ball bearing data with data on selection 
of proper bearings; Catalog 22 outlines use of needle 
bearings, including textile uses, types, installation, 
lubrication and general data. Both issued by TOR- 
RINGTON CO., Torrington, Conn. 


223. SHORT CENTER PIVOTED MOTOR DRIVES 
—Complete tabulation paper pulleys, pivoted motor 
drive bases showing selection tables, engineering 
tables, rices. Price Sheets 860 and 861.—ROCK- 
WOOD MFG. CO., Indianapolis, Ind. 


225. BRONZE BEARINGS—64 page catalog of 
standard sizes of textile and industrial bearings, 
graphited oil-less bearings, bronze bars, babbitt 
metals.—THE BUNTING BRASS AND BRONZE 
CO., Toledo, Ohio. 


241. LEATHER BELTING—Quick-reference cata- 
log makes it easy to pick right bat for each drive 
Application and maintenance suggestions. Cements. 
dressings.—-GRATON & KNIGHT, Worcester, Mass. 


243. ELECTRICAL MACHINERY CATECHISM— 
40-page book on electrical machinery—also bulletins 
on electric motors and pumping equipment.—FAIR- 
BANKS, MORSE & CO., Chicago, II. 


250. NATIONAL POWER RECOVERY PLAN— 
Save power wastes throughout plant. Complete book 
let with plan and working material to save power 
with minimum time and effort.—L. H. GILMER CoO., 
Tacony, Philadelphia, Pa. 


25!. GILMER BELTS FOR THE TEXTILE IN- 
BUSTRY—40 page booklet on belting and drives for 
all textiles. Includes engineering informations, tables. 
~~ Hie H. GILMER CO., Tacony, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 


252. TEXTILE MACHINERY LUBRICATION— 
Illustrated booklet giving Laibriplate applications for 
all types of textile machinery.—LUBRIPLATE DI 
VISION, FISKE BROS. REFINING CO., Newark 
New Jersey. 


256. BETTER BELT MAINTENANCE — Bookle 
describing cleaning, de-oiling, treatment belts: with 
belt troubles, causes.—DU-GRIP MFG. CO.. Toledo 
Ohio. 


257. AMERICAN ECON-O-MATIC DRIVE HAND. 
BOOK—70 pages—How to reduce R.P.M. losses, belt 
and bearing wear on both V-belt and flat-belt drives 
—THE AMERICAN PULLEY CoO., Philadelphia, Pa. 


258. VARIABLE SPEED CONTROL UNITS— 
Complete information on Reeves Variable Speed. 
including Transmission, Vari-speed motor pulley and 
Motodrive. Includes examples, illustrations, diagrams. 
engineering tables. Catalog G-435.—REEVES PUT. 
LEY COMPANY, Columbus, Ind. 


259. HOW TO GET THE MOST FROM YOUR 
LEATHER BELTING—lIllustrated booklet om leather 
belt installation; maintenance; cleaning; dressing: 
aligning shafting, pulleys.—SOUTHERN BELTING 
CoO., Atlanta, Ga. 


260. PLANNED POWER TRANSMISSION—Diges: 
of practical steps to save manpower, oritical materials. 
ea me hours.—CLING SURFACE CO., Buffalo 
New York. 
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INSTRUMENTS, 
STEAM SPECIALTIES... 


301. JOHNSON ROTARY PRESGURE JOINTS— 
Bulletin describing the rotary pressure joint which 
requires no packi no lubrication and no adjyust- 
ment, giving installation and maintenance instruc- 
tion, types, sizes, dimensions and prices. — THE 
JOHNSON CORP., Three Rivers, Mich. 

202 LUNKENHEIMER CATALOG 78— 136 page 
catalog describing a complete line of Bronze, Iron 
ami Steel Valves, Boiler Mountings, Labricating De- 
vices, Air Devices and other specialties. Also in- 
cluded is a section on the thermo-dynamic proper- 
ties of steam, and a table of shipping _ 
THE LUNKENHEAMER CO., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

308. BROWN AIR-O-LINE CONTROLLERS—This 
booklet will prove invaluable to the men in oharge 
of dyeing, finishing and slashing, as well as the tea- 
tile executive. 32 illustrated pages describing the 
various Brown Controllers.—THE BROWN INSTRU- 
MENT CO., Philaddphia, Pa. 


305. FOXBORO METERS — L[lustrated 48-page 
Bulletin 200, describing full a of ne a 
“ating and integrating meters for meas ‘ 
and water distribution. —THE FOXBORO COMPANY, 


Foxboro, Mass. 


308. THE BROWN MOIST-0-GRAPH — 16 page 
booklet describing the Brown Moist-O-Graph which 
measures, records and controls the moisture content 
of cotton warp yarns. E BROWN INSTRU 
COMPANY, Philadelphia, Pa. 

309. TEMPERATURE & HUMIDITY CONTROL— 
Pamphlet describing regulators for slashers, tanks, 
vale, ofa Also other literature —-POWMRS REGULA- 

R Co., Chicago, 

310. PIPE FITTINGS — Complete catalog with 
-... dimensions, service pressures.—GRINNELL 


CO., Providence, R. 
CARDING, SPINNING, WINDING, 
E 


401. LUMMUS DUSTLESS, STEEL BLENDING 


ibing automatically closing. 
FEEDERS—Bulletin descr g ~y “Aw 


sitively locking door on feeders . 
Ceding. choking. — ALDRICH MACHINE WORAS. 
Greenwood, 8. C. 
ATIC OVERHEAD CLEANER FOR 
SraNIna. WINDING, WARPING AND TWISTING 
—24 page booklet showing the new American Mono- 
Rail automatic cleaner in operation on MonoRail 
track circuit ovee Spinning, Warping. Winding. 
Twisting, etc. This cleaner prevents accumulation of 
fly with no harm to roving. — THE AMERICAN 
MONORAIL COMPANY, Cteveland, Ohio. 
405. YARN CONDITIONING AND TWIST-SET- 
— esol boeklet om new conditioning agent 
i. tae yarns. —BURKART-SCHIER CHEMICAL 
COMPANY, Chattanooga, Tenn. 


407. CARD GRINDER INFORBATION—aS = 

. t replacements, .—B. 8. 

ROY y SON gg Bg es and Greenville, 
South Carelina. 


. THE BOWEN SPINNER’S RECORD BOOK 
: * leather bound notebook which contains a 
world of useful information as well as tables 24 
keeping accurate spinning data.—U. S. RING TRAV- 
FLER COMPANY, Providence, 


409. ROTO-CONER — Bulletin describing the new 
— 44 Universal Winder, a 7 — a a 
for winding knitting yarns, whi as ew 
ona distinetive features. — UNIVERSAL WINDING 
COMPANY, Providence, R. 1. 


Y 
i FIBRE CONDITIONING WITH. TEXSPRA 
COMPOUND—30 page booklet on treating of cotton 
oc cut staple fibers with Texspray Compound includ 
ing the advantages and development of fiber condi- 
tioning. —THE TEXAS Co., 135 E. 42nd 8t., New 
York City. 
411. THE VICTOR CIRCLE-D | tag — gy 
mophl lescribing this important advance _ tray. 
tm jesign. —VICTX R RING TRAVELER COMPANY, 
Providence, R. I. 
5 i 1 
413. SONOCO PRODUCTS—A 60 page illustrated 
booklet giving descriptions, specifications “amd - charts 
of the many Sonoco products, including bobbins, 
cones, tubes, cork cots, roving cans, spools, rolls, 
ete —SONOCO PRODUCTS CO., Hartsville, 38. od 
E 
415. FIDELITY SKEIN REELING _MACHIN 
FOR FINE COUNT YARNS—Bulletin 72 on nhew 
double-end type machine for _high output of nae 
skeins fine yarns, with Twin Unit system.—F IDE 
TY MACHINE CO., Philadephia, Pa. 
‘ 1EF SAGA OF THE RING TRAVELER— 
ae aan history of development of ring apes 


nnection with cotton manufacturing. — 
TIONAL RANG TRAVELER CO., Providence, R. I. 


_ TEXTILE APRONS—lllustrated folder show 
a oe in manufacture of genuine leather 


apro all types of long draft spinning and car! 
rooms machinery —- TEXTILE APRON COMPANY’ 
Past Point, Ga. 


Continued on Page 154 
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421. AUTOMATIC WIND ian 2 ~rihi 610. PROCTOR DRYING MACHINERY FOR 
latest’ winding equipment with tull setenate ara. THE TEXTILE INDUSTRY—Illustrated descriptive 
dies. ane, Sutomatic head for up to 100 spin- CSTE, Gyod aed sucometic skein yarn. Also’ In’ 

i Massy “ cludes Preboarding and Automatic Boardin ma- 

, “ae. MODERN TEXTILE ROLL COVERINGS—DI- chines for hosiery.—PROCTOR & SCHWARTZ. INC., 
— rated booklet on roll covering problems with chart Philadelphia, Pa. 

aprons -ARMMTRONG Cont Aoi seme Sark 611. BRUSHING AND SHEARING MACHINES— 

sien, TEXTILE PRODUCTS og ge Illustrated literature on the new Hermas Brushing 

4 ‘ Machine for use light sheeting to heavy ducks; also 

COo., 


423. TEXTILE SHEET METAL PRODUCTS— on Hermas AV Shears.—HERMAS MACHINE 


am oy —¥ wine, gard, sezonns, licker-in screens, Hawthorne, N. 
A j ~_ 1S « 4 A ~ . " j 
North Carolina. ; SHOP, Gastonia. 612. STAINLESS STEEL — Complete illustrated 


catalog stainless parts for dye house.—INDUSTRIAL 
425. INFRA-RED GAS BURNERS — Illustrated STEELS INC., Cambr 
folders on Red-Ray burners for tenters, dryers, “ idge, Mass. 


palmers, singers, slashers, curing box te., in t l 
industry.—RED-RAY MFG. CO., New “York, NY. DYESTUFFS, CHEMICALS, 


sal bee yng ce & CHAIN DRIVES SOAPS... 

—. rated folder describing use of Precision com- 701. TEXTILE MIC 26 

pounds and Chain Drives on Roving Frames.—PRE- ~— CHE ALS—36 page booklet on 

CISION GEAR & MACHINE CO., Charlotte, N. C. HAAS CO. Philadelphia, Pa — a 

WEAVING. SLA 705. THEORETICAL AND APPLIED SILK- 
4 SHING iin SOAKING—Attractive 28-page booklet outlining meth- 


502. TEXTILE CO : ods of silk-soaking and outlining investigations on 
UNTERS—Catalog T37 describ the soaking, back-winding and degumming of silk.— 


ing pick counters for 1 . 5 
spinning, yardage counters. for ‘cloth oe ggg AO pe HART PRODUCTS CORP., New York City. 


ER-ROOT, INC., Hartford, Conn. m2 agit OILS a¢ Leaflet describing three 
oughton products use or throwing rayon filling 
503. HARNESS, HEDDLES AND REEDS—S page yarns for weaving, as softeners in gelatin and simi- 





illustrated booklet on steel heddles, harness frames lar soluti izi 
stra , Ss . lutions used for sizing and as svftening ols 
7 ge jacquard heddles, etc.—_EMMONS for yarns, knitted and woven fabrics.—E. F. HOUGH- 
oo en CO., Lawrence, Mass. TON & CO., Philadelphia, Pa. 
ane Soother pendeen ee Cotales ps complete 707. THICKENING MATERIALS FOR TEXTILE 
ee ae - lige | ame a mer gill PRINTING—Describing materials and methods em- 
GRATON & KNiow ae we airitan.’’— ployed in preparation of color thickening so that it 
; . Mass. may be properly and economically transferred to 


505. NOTES ON COTTON WARP SIZING—A 45 cloth through the medium of the printing machine.— 
—~y me ey giving valuable data on the purposes STELN, HALL & COo., C., New York City. 

—~ 5 ST meee ett. CAUSTIC, SODA BULLETIN A data and 

’ - . - eT . sti 

a So eo? wo we help solve many a gg | ba yy lig drafts pow! + pe 

CORP., New York City. RT PRODUCTS PENNSYLVANIA SALT MFG. CO., Philadelphia, 
508 . Pa., who also manufactures Hydrogen Peroxide. 

which wir NG AND FINISHING — A pamphlet 710. THE MAPRO SERIES—34 page book de- 

ome acuperties whi oh a, wey = of scribing the use of detergents in genera] textile mill 
: r efiiciency —O y : ; j 

in sizing and finishing.—STEIN, HALL & Co., INC, en a ee ee es 


New York City. 7 xTI 
i. KEY PRODUCTS FOR TEXTILE INDUS- 
509. ARCY—Telling in an interesting way the TRY—22 page leaflet describing textile specialties 


story of Arcy, which completely liquefies ordinary used in dyei ishi : 
, : ‘ yeing, bleaching, and finishing as applied to 
ex | Ay A starch. and its many advantages. Southern textile industry from Southern plants of 
RATION, Norfolk, Va. AMERICAN CYANAMID & CHEMICAL CORP., 
510. THE ROMANCE OF PRAIRIE GoLD—at- Charlotte, N. C. 
tractive illustrated book which telis the story of 712. STANDARD SILICATE ALKALIES—Booklet 
ror the uses of corn products in industry.— on silicate of soda for kier boiling, bleaching, water 
PRODUCTS SALES CO., New York, N. Y. treatment, etc., giving — for ane os, tem- 
511. HO ° sail t perature correction, tan capacity.—STANDARD 
new FO nye tne gg Dy Tie oe describing § SILICATE DIV., Diamond Alkali Co., Pittsburgh, 
provides high breaking strength, greater elasticity Pennsylvania. 
a weave-room production at low cost.— 713. LIOVATINE ER—Vat dyeing assistant in- 
. F. HOUGHTON & CO., Philadelphia, Pa. creasing penetration and level dyeings with maxi- 
mum yield of color.—SANDOZ CHEMICAL WORKS, 


514. WEAVING DISEASES — THEIR CA : 
AND PREVENTIVES—lilustrated boomer oo USES = New York City. 


se of rayon fabrics.—INDUSTRIAL RAYON CORP., 714. FUGITIVE TINTS — Information on water 
New York, N. ¥. soluble, oil soluble, all types fugitive tints.—TINT 
515. LEATHER CHECK STRAPS — Ilustrated — DIV., United States Testing Co., Hoboken, 
folder showing manufacture straps to specifications.— none weer 
E. H. JACOBS MFG. CO., Danielson. Conn. 715. AQUAROL AND ARKANSAS PRODUCTS— 
DYEING a ~ ~~ ag 9 ae “ow a with 
method of preparing bath; also on other Arkansas 
9 FINISHING, products for cotton, wool, silk and rayon, hosiery 
CLOTH ROOM... processing. ARKANSAS CO., INC., Newark, N. J. 


602. ALUMI 729. ORGANIC CHEMICAL SPECIALTIES—BUL- 
TRY—-Published be" Aeon anne ao LETIN #®8—Covers various wetting, dispersing, scour- 
Fifty-two pages. Text and tentendions a <a. ing, emulsifying and foaming agents, most with sur- 
adaptability of aluminu a WeSsnS face active properties, used for wetting, cleaning and 
chemical  j m 2nd aluminum alloys to enetration.—FINE CHEMICALS DIVISION 

m = industry applications and characteristics DU PONT DE “NEMOURS & COMPANY 
PANY OF AMERICA. Pittsburg rene, COM- ton, Del 

, urgh, Pa. ‘ ; 
731. WET PROCESSING AGENTS FOR EVERY 
606. SLITTERS AND ROLL-WINDERS—8 page TEXTILE APPLICATION—Folder listing processing 


, Wilming- 


folder illustrating more than 25 types of slitte d 
carina for rt, Pocm OF CahnemON Met" forester, a4, Ree ai eR 
-- Brooklyn, N. Y. CAL COMPANY, Chattanooga, nn. 
So Deo chee ESS FOR MAKING BRINE— | 732. A NEW FINISHING OIL—Folder on Warco 
for regenerating water softeners; for dye exhonstine WARWICK CHEMICAL CO, West Warwick, B. L 
ee ee en ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee “| 
' 
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736. MONOPOLE OIL—Bulletin describing we 
for bleaching, boil-offs, dyeing, kier boiling, mercer 
izing, sizing and finishing.—JACQUES WOLF & CoO., 
Passaic, N. J. 


737. NAPTHOLS—Shade cards—illustrating com 
plete range of shades on mercerized cotton yarn of 
diazo salt over Amanil Napthols.—AMERICAN AN! 
LINE PRODUCTS, INC., New York, N. Y. 


739. DRAX WATER-REPELLENT TEXTILE 
FINISH—Bulletin on water repellency; application 
of Drax.—S. C. JOHNSON & SON, INC., Racine 
Wisconsin. 


740. MONSANTO CHEMICALS—170 page illus 
trated buyers guide for users chemicals including 
useful tables, chemical information.—MONSANToO 
CHEMICAL COMPANY, St. Louis, Mo. 


741. PIONEERING WITH PIGMENTS—Series 1) 
lustrated folders on pigment dyeing with camouflage 
colors; flameproofing; how to dye, control shrinkage 
permanent finish one operation.—ARIDYE CORP 
Vairlawn, N. J. 

742. BOILING OUT OF COTTON GOODS—Te:! 
nical bulletin on kier boiling prior to bleaching with 
use of Nopco 2211—Kier Assistant.—-NATIONAL OlII. 
PRODUCTS CO., Harrison, N. J. 


KNITTING ... 


801. THE WILDMAN' SINGLE-HEA® FULL. 
FASHIONED HOSIERY MACHINE — Literature o: 
request from the WILDMAN MFG. CO., Full-Fash 
ioned Division, Norristown, Pa. 


803. THE TUBE-TEX FOR TUBULAR KN'T 
GOODS—Bulletin describing this modern machine 
which extracts, processes, dries, conditions and folds 
in one continuous operation, lowering costs, saving 
labor, power, space and waste—H. W. BUTTER 
WORTH & SONS CO., York and Cedar Sts., Phila 
delphia, Pa. 


805. ELASTIC ATTACHING MACHINE — Form 
885 on new three needle machine for attaching fia' 
elastic with perfect stretch tension device and other 
features.—WLLLCOX & GIBBS SEWING MACHINE 
CO., New York City. 

809. TEXACO IN THE KNITTING INDUSTRY— 
Folder on knitting mill lubrication.—THE TEX A> 
CO., New York, N. Y. 


810. MANUFACTURE OF PRECISION MACHINES 
—Plant tour of designers and builders of ribbers 
circular-rib knitting, braiding, creasing, other textil: 
machines.—FIDELITY MACHINE COMPANY, Phila 
delphia, Pa. 


Sit. PROCESSING FULL FASHIONED RAYON 
KNITTING YARNS—tTechnical bulletin on treat 
ment rayon hosiery yarns with Nopeo Hosiery Treat 
ment No. 1.—NATIONAL OIL PRODUCTS CO., 
Harrison, N. J. 


SEWING MACHINES... 


901. LOCKSTITCH MACHINE WITH AUTO- 
MATIC LUBRICATION — Bulletin illustrating new 
unit for single needle stitching on wide variety 0 
articles. Form 8&86.—WILLCOX & GIBBS SEWING 
MACHINE CoO., 214 West 39th St., New York City 


MATERIALS HANDLING ... 


100t. HOW TO DETERMINE WHERE OVER- 
HEAD MATERIALS HANDLING EQUIPMENT CAN 
BE USED PROFITABLY—lllustrated folder includ 
ing elements of materials handling system, prepara 
tion of simple layout.—CLEVELAND TRAMRAIL 
DIVISION, Wickliffe, O. 


1002. CATALOG NO. 22—An attractive illustrated 
catalog describing in detail the Shamrock shipping 
containers and the new canvas trucks for textile use 
—MEESE, INC., Madison, Ind. 


1003. CASTERS AND WHEELS—192 pages, de 
seribing casters and wheels suitable for all types 0 
industrial application.—Every mechanical engineer 
and purchasing agent should have this.—DARNELL 
CORP., LTD., Long Beach, Calif. 


1006. LANE CANVAS BASKETS—16 page illus 
trated booklet describing the Lane line of canvas 
baskets for textile use.—W. T. LANE & BROTHERS, 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y 


1007. HOW HANDLING PROBLEMS HAVE 
BEEN SOLVED—A 50-page booklet presenting in 
pictorial form many solutions to industrial handling 
problems and showing how they reduce costs, save 
labor, eliminate storage and provide free movemen' 
of stock between processes.—AMERICAN MONORAIL 
COMPANY, Cleveland, Ohio. 


1013. HOW TO SHIP, STACK AND LOAD, SEAL 
—Booklets No. 1, 2 and 5 from Little Packaging 
Library with helpful information on shipping in 
corrugated boxes.--HINDE & DAUCH PAPER CoO., 
Sandusky, Ohio. 


1014. AMERICAN PRESSED - STEEL HAND 
TRUCKS—tTwenty page catalog makes it easy 
select the two-wheel hand truck best suited to your 
needs.—THE AMERICAN PULLEY COMPANY, 
Philadelphia 29, Pa. 


MISCELLANEOUS ... 


1102. REPAIR PARTS FOR TEXTILE MACHIN- 
ERY—36 page booklet and catalog on replaceme!' 
parts for opening, picking, carding, spinning and 
twisting machinery.—HENDERSON FOUNDRY & 
MACHINE CO., Hampton, Ga. 


1103. UNBRAKO SCREWS — [llustrated 16-page 
booklet No. 570 gives data on Unbrako hollow set 
screws, with knurled point, self-locking features. In 
eludes miscellaneous screw and locking nut data.- 
STANDARD PRESSED STEEL CO., Jenkintown, Pa. 


i104. UNISORB IN THE INDUSTRIAL PLANT— 
Machine installation for lower maintenance, vibra- 
tion control.—THE FELTERS Co., INC., Boston, 
Massachusetts. 
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Emphasizing the importance of maintaining downs; it is a preventive measure that starts 
quality standards in knitting, a well known re- with a systematic survey and follows through 
tailer recently said: “Don’t forget that reputa- with a complete reconditioning plan by 
tions which have taken years of effort to build S & W’s service department engineers. It 1s 
up can be lost in a few months’ time should designed to put your knitting machines in 


one’s standards be temporarily lowered.” efficient operating condition NOW...and to 





As a manufacturer your roma ni wi keep them in shape to meet 
ar mT oe Che high efficiency of Scott & _ | ’ 
standards can be temporarily Williams knitting machines competition when the war 


lowered by knitting machines can only be maintained by us- ends. 
7 ing genuine S & W knitting trnghclmees ; 
that are not operating etfi- machine replacement parts. This S & W Maintenance 


Speaking of Reputations... 


: You can count on prompt de- ; — : . 
ciently. Why nottake advantage ancdingyetings ssa | ee ho Service is “production insur- 
of Scott & Williams’ main- roomsat Laconia. Teletype ser- ance” until new machines are 
—— vice is free from our New York 
tenance service? It is not an and High Point, N. C., offices. available. Ask our represent- 





emergency service offered to “THIS IS THE SCOTT & WILLIAMS ative to drop in and give you 
; MACHINE AGE“ 
restore operation after break- ; the whole story. 
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EMPIRE STATE BUILDING 


SOUTHERN SALES OFFICE: 


HIGH POINT, NORTH CAROLINA 
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Instructions for Operation of 
Full-Fashioned Machines 


By John D. Moyer 


Superintendent, Sterling Hosiery Mills, Inc. 
Spindale, North Carolina 


THE SET of instructions presented herewith were drawn up by 

Mr. Moyer for use on the Reading machines in his own plant, 
and the settings given, as well as other particular instructions, 
apply to only one style of full-fashioned hose. However, most of 
the instructions would apply to almost any style of stocking 
being run, and any manufacturer could use them as a guide in 
preparing similar instructions for his particular style or styles 
by making the necessary changes.—The Editor. 


THE KNITTER or learner should 
conduct himself in a manner 
to command the respect and co- 
operation of those working with 
him. He is, in a sense, respon- 
sible for everything that goes on, 
or happens, in or about his ma- 
chine. 
He should be able to do every- 
thing in connection with his ma- 


chine. He should see that it is 
kept clean and that its surround- 
ings are tidied up. This makes 
working more _ enjoyable. He 
should be able to keep topping 
stands, narrowing points, straps, 
hooks, and frictions in good con- 
dition. 

Each knitter should have in his 
possession at all times: 





1 pair of pliers 

1 pair of scissors 
| wire threader 

1 pick-up 

1 needle card 

1 oil can 

1 oil brush 

Of most importance are the 
pliers and how to use them. A 
needle bar has been provided for 
practicing their use. A beginner 
should not spend too much time at 
a stretch on this needle bar, as 
his eyes are not trained to the 
work. About two hours a day 
should be enough in the begin- 
ning. 

He should practice how to take 
out broken, and put in new, nee- 
dles and how to line them up. 
Learners should become efficient 
in using needle pliers to straight- 
en welt hooks, narrowing points, 
sinkers, and knocking-over bits. 


Shown below, and on the following page, are the four stages of welt-turning on the Reading legger 


Courtesy, Textile Machine Works 
ie. 
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Stage 1 
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Stage 2 
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Stage 3 


The better one becomes at using 
his pliers, the less he will have 
to use them—and the bigger will 
be his pay check. 

The scissors are for cutting 
strings; the threader for drawing 
thread through eyelets. The pick- 
up, if used a lot, will hurt your 
pay check. Be careful in putting 
in welt bars and in turning welts; 
keep needles, points, sinkers, and 
welt hooks in good condition so 
you won’t have to use the pick-up. 

The needle card is to look at 
beard of needle to see that it is 
in line with groove; the oil can is 
to keep the machine well oiled and 
the bearings running free. The 
oil brush is for oiling needles to 
keep them smooth, free from rust 
and sticky matter. 


The Reading Legger 


Knitting of a Welt. In starting a 
set, see that needles are up and 
slurcocks are on right side. Set 
knocking-over handle in middle 
slot; push out No. 4 cotton car- 
rier, locking in main friction, also 
putting down shock absorber fin- 
ger on friction. 

Put in loose course by pulling 
handle to the right, then turning 
machine forward until loose 
course roller is caught on cam. 
Run machine to the left; turn ma- 
chine until top of needles (or first 
course) comes half-way over nose 
of sinkers. Then cut strings on 
right side of sinker head. 

Put in welt bars. In putting in 
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welt bars, they should be placed 
on slides near the needles, then 
moved forward with slight pres- 
sure from forefingers, allowing 
welt hook to slide between tops of 
needles. (Look at welt hook for 
wide spaces; these wide spaces 
cause double loops or menders.) 
After welt bars are placed in prop- 
erly, turn machine forward until 
loose course stitches are well down 
and over welt hooks. 

Hook up straps, take welt bar 
with left hand, pressing fingers 
upward to slightly raise welt bar 
and pulling toward you at the 
same time, causing loose course 
loops to be caught by welt hooks. 
Then hook in tension strap from 
work roller. After all welts are 
hooked up, wind up_ tension 
weights and see that all required 
weights are on weight holder. 

After hook-up is completed, turn 
needles to upright position, set 
knocking-over handle, and see that 
pattern chain is set to make sec- 
ond loose course. This means that 
the loose course handle should 
move to right, moved by button on 
pattern chain (or narrowing 
chain). 

Then start machine, using start- 
ing rod, turning rod back again to 
make a slow course. Do this two 
or three times. (The starting rod 
turns on and off the power to the 
motor.) Then allow machine to run 
about one-half inch, or 15 courses, 
before pulling lever to change 
speed of machine from low to high. 





Stage 4 





This lever is at about the center 
of the machine, connected to the 
motor. 

Then look over cotton cones and 


note any small cones that are 
about to run empty. Have a sup- 
ply of full cones on hand at all 
times, to replace those that are 
about to run off. 

Let down picot bars in time to 
make picot. Be careful to notice 
that they snap in properly. Then, 
as soon as picot is completed, take 
out picot bars. Be sure picot bars 
are held by latch at handle. Rack 
narrowing fingers in one round on 
handle to No. 1 and to mark indi- 
cated on dial for start of narrow- 
ing. Do this at both ends of ma- 
chine. Lay sticks or welt wires 
while running second half of welt. 

Keep weights wound up at all 
times. When machine stops, set 
machine with needles turned up. 
Then open needle bar to first po- 
sition, allowing needles to move 
toward you. Turn welts. (When 
turning welts, use sense of feel 
and see that all needles are in 
grooves of welt hooks before set- 
ting welt bar on top of needles.) 
Pull stitches of first loose course 
down as far as they will go, then 
raise welt bar with thumb and 
forefinger, steadied by fingers 
resting on sinker head. 

Raise bar up and slightly to the 
rear of needles until coming to the 
thin part of the welt hook. Then 
hold bar lightly, allowing it to 
move between needles while turn- 
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PLANNING POST-WAR 
PRODUCTION PICTURES 


for many a hosiery mill throughout the land, 
























definitely will include the 


WILDMAN 


Single-Head, Single-Unit, Full-Fashioned 


This remarkable machine has done, and is 
doing such an outstanding job of time-saving 
and labor-saving wherever it is in use that 
it’s become famous. War-time pressure on 
production has proved its great advantages. 


A A 


ter depp PEPPER 2ERRL SPEEA 


You see, it 


2. nn ae 


KNITS THE ENTIRE STOCKING IN 
ONE CONTINUOUS OPERATION 


not only saving the time and manpower always lost in the 


<a , Wetsiettetefhy, 


NNN en 


s tee CR 


change-over from leggers to footers, but delivering a 
cleaner, more uniform product, totally eliminating bad 
matching. Of course, because of war work our production for 
civilian purposes is limited to supplying repair parts. But 
when the war is over—it will be the machine of the hour. 


WILDMAN MFG. CO., Norristown, Pa. 
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ing bar forward over needles. 
When well over needles, start to 
let bar hooks go down until bar 
hooks are about half-way down the 
needles. Then, keeping tension to- 
ward you, bring bar up to top of 
needles and unhook by turning 
bar back over needles, keeping ten- 
sion toward you. Lay bar care- 
fully in its place on table of ma- 
chine. Then hook up both straps, 
one on each end of welt wire. 
Press down fabric to allow it to go 
between sinkers and knocking-over 
bits when closing needle bar. 


Knitting Afterwelt. After the 
welts are all turned and carefully 
hooked up, start machine running 
about two courses—slowly, with 
starting rod, by turning power on 
and off. Then run shadow welt 
until machine stops. Set machine 
with carrier moving to the right. 
Unlock No. 4 cotton carrier, push- 
ing it out to the right, also raising 
carrier stop at same time. Finish 
course, stopping machine with 
needles up; push out No. 7 carrier 
with yarn to make two-course blue 
stripes; lock friction to make 
stripe, stopping machine again as 
carrier moves toward right side. 
Unlock friction; push out strip- 
ing carrier; finish course, stop- 
ping machine again as carrier 
moves toward right side. Unlock 
friction; push out striping car- 
rier; finish course, stopping ma- 
chine with needles up. 


Knitting Main Leg Up to Splic- 
ing. Pull in No. 2 main rayon- 
carrier lock friction; pull down 
slacker all the way to the left. Be 
Sure again that carrier and nar- 
rowing racks are set in the right 
position on both ends. Take off 
two weights as machine runs. 
Watch rayon so cones do not run 
empty. Cut strings. Then inspect 
first narrowing for menders. \Vhen 
second narrowing starts, take off 
two more weights. After leg nvr- 
rowing is completed, inspect it for 
menders. 


Knitting the Splicing. (Pointex 
should be set on 6). When ma- 
chine stops to go into splicing, set 
needles so tops are down in knock- 
ing-over bits. Also see that sink- 
ers are well back in sinker heads. 
(If sinkers are out, carriers are 
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apt to bena them.) Pull in splicing 
carrier; put down platers (on 
right side); lock proper friction; 
push speed lever in for low gear; 
put in rocker arms. Put in splic- 
ing carrier from left; put down 
platers; lock in friction; put in 
left side rocker arms. (See that 
carriers are pushed against stops 
toward outer edge of selvage.) 

Start machine, noticing that it is 
in slow speed before proceeding to 
let machine run. Cut splicing 
strings. While cutting splicing 
strings, lay the left heel strings 
over stocking. 


Knitting Heel. (Pointex should 
be set on 2.) When machine stops, 
set machine with tops of needles 
down in knocking-over' bits— 
sinkers well back (as. before). 
With carrier on right side, raise 
plater at both ends of machine. 
Take out both rockers; raise slack- 
er all the way, then back two 
notches. Unlock No. 2 carrier, pull- 
ing it out to the right; raise stop 
to allow carrier to go out. Put in 
No. 4 cotton carrier; push it 
against stop to right; lock proper 
friction. 

Run six courses, stop machine 
as before, with carriers to the 
right side and needles well down 
in knocking-over bits, and sinkers 
well back. Turn carrier stops to 
the right to stop No. 4 cotton car- 
rier at instep; pull in No. 1 cot- 
ton carrier for left heel, locking 
proper friction. Take off two 
weights. 

Start machine slowly, noticing 


that carriers on right stop at in- 
side heel selvage and that carriers 
on left stop at outside heel sel- 
vage. Then, on next course toward 
the right, notice that left carrier 
stops at inside heel selvage and 
right side carriers stop at outside 
heel selvage. Cut strings. When 
machine stops, set needles again 
as before, well down in knocking- 
over bits and sinkers well back. 
Unlock all frictions; raise stops; 
pull out right side carriers to the 
right and left side carriers to the 
left. Rack out carriers and nar- 
rowing spindles all the way to 
proper position; leave dogs out. 
Put on all weights and release 
tension from work-roller. Turn 
back roller, then take out sticks 
or wires, placing them on the end 
table. Tear all strings; fasten 
them to thread holders. Set slack- 
er all the way to the right. Turn 
back middle heel stop. Then pro- 
ceed to run two empty courses 
without carriers to cut off set, 
stopping with needles up and slur- 
cocks on right side. Pick up stock- 
ings, laying them on work table, 
later to be stacked in dozens (24 
stockings to the dozen) and tied 


up. 


(Similar instructions for operation 
of the Reading full-fashioned footer 
will be presented in the October 
issue.—The Editor.) 


——_— > — 
July Shipment Statistics 


Deliveries of rayon filament yarn by 


American mills totaled 41,600,000 
pounds in July, according to Rayon 
Organon, compared with 43,900,000 


pounds shipped in June and 40,000,000 
pounds in July 1943. Seven months’ 
shipments totaled 304,400,000 pounds 
compared with 282,600,000 pounds in 
the corresponding 1945 period. 

Staple fiber shipments in July to- 
taled 13,400,000 pounds against 14,300,- 
000 pounds in June and_ 13,200,000 
pounds in July 1945. Seven months’ 
shipments totaled 96,000,000 pounds 
against 91,900,000 pounds in the cor- 
responding 1943 period. 

a 
Rayon Stocks on Hand 


Filament rayon yarn stocks on July 
31 totaled 6,500,000 pounds, against 
7,300,000 pounds on hand June 30, 
1944, and 6,400,000 pounds on hand 
July 31, 1948. Staple-fiber stocks to- 
taled 3,100,000 pounds on July 31, 
against 2,600,000 pounds on June 30, 
1944, and 3,200,000 pounds on July 31, 
1943.—Rayon Organon. 
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Smart Line-Up » » « Only legs clothed in glamorous, even- 
textured, tull-fashioned stockings are eligible to compete in a smart 


line-up. very hosiery manutacturer knows that it takes good needles 


to knit a quality fabric—regardless of the fibre used. Keep your 
knitting machines young and effective with TMW Needles 
And remember: Regular Reneedling Pays! Let us put your needle 


bars in shape for faster, more accurate, more profitable knitting. 
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“A man at work at his trade is the equal of the most 
learned doctor. | 


HEBREW PROVER 


Until the | ictory 1s Won! ... The men and experience back of Readin 
Full-Fashioned Knitting Machines are enlisted for the duration. W 


cannot give you new machines — but we w7// do the next best thin: 
Our engineers will do their utmost to help you keep your preset 
equipment at highest efficiency. Let us tell you about our complete recond 


tioning service and what it means in terms of better fabrics and bigger profit 
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The Komet and 





ARTICLE No. 12, in the Komet and Links-and-Links 

reprint book, covered the timing element and 
various adjustments in connection with the up-trans- 
ferring operations. Once more we shall attempt to 
fill in the gaps by adding something to our original 
article. 


Transferring Up 


There are but two places on plain two-feed ma- 
chines where up transfers are made: first, as soon 
as the main drum moves from start position; second, 
when 1 x 1 top knitting stops and broad-rib knitting 
begins. At the latter place, up and down transfers 
are made simultaneously; hence, the name, “double 
transfer,” which is commonly used in referring to 
the transfer where broad rib knitting begins. 

The minor difficulties which occur when up- 
transfers are made cannot be considered as common 
every-day trouble, something which the fixer must 
constantly be tinkering with, for we have seen ma- 
chines run for months on a stretch without one bit 
of transfer trouble. In fact, if we stop to consider 
how many times a machine will transfer certain 
needles up each day, each week, or in six weeks’ 
time, we must admit that we have very little trouble 
when we take into account what the up-transferring 
controlling mechanism really has to do. We have 
watched both beginners and experienced men solve 
and try to solve up-transfer problems, and in our 
opinion both would profit much if they would spend 
more time trying to determine what may have 
caused the trouble before they begin to alter adjust- 
ments. Let me relate an incident which took place 


THIS ARTICLE 


Links and Links 


Knitting Machines 


continues the discussion of 
the Komet and Links-and-Links knitting 


machines, as covered in the original series of 
25 articles which appeared in 1940-43, and sup- 
plements Article No. 12. The original series 
was reprinted as a booklet which can be ob- 
tained from “Cotton”.—The Editor. 


recently, as it may help to put over the point we are 
trying to make. 

One of our younger men, who is very anxious to 
learn, said, “One of my machines is crushing needle 
hooks in the double transfer. Can you spare a few 
minutes to help me fix it?” 

We always take time to help our boys, so we went 
town the line to the offending machine. 

First we asked, “What have you done so far?” and 
he replied, “I moved the lower transfer cam in a 
little deeper, and as this did not help, I moved it out 
from its original setting—but no luck! It still crushes 
needle hooks.” 

We checked the sliders, and they were O.K. We pro- 
ceeded to pull some socks up out of the work drum, 
looking for evidence of what might be wrong. Due 
to a very short 1 x 1 top, the double transfer and 
weld were close together on the number being made, 
and we noticed immediately that this boy’s trouble 
began at the first up-transfer and not in the double 
transfer, as he had said. We noticed also that three 
or four needles had failed to transfer up at all, which 
left a plain knitted place from the looper rounds 
through the 1 x 1 top, and there were the usual indi- 
cations of crushed needle hooks at the double transfer. 
We pointed out these things to the young man, and 
he readily agreed, as he put it, that he had “failed 
to look closely enough.” 

He was admitting that he was trying to fix the 
machine before he actually knew, or had even given 
any serious thought to, what might be causing the 
trouble. We suggested that he stay with this ma- 
chine, watch it make two or three socks, change no 
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adjustments anywhere, and find out why all the alter- 
nate needles at the first up-transfer were going up 
safely except the two or three which were being dam- 
aged at the double transfer. With these few sugges- 
tions, we left it with him, saying, “‘We’ll see you 
later.” 

About 30 minutes after that, the boy came up 
grinning and said, “I really fixed that bad one this 
time. It was easy. A loose set screw in the quality 
drum adjusting plate (102296) was causing all my 
trouble.” 

“But,”’ we asked, “how did you happen to find a 
loose set screw?” 

“Well,” he replied, “I figured that the quality drum 
might not have enough friction to keep it under con- 
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trol, and when I tested it, I found it was loose on the 
shaft.” 

The friction for both the quality drum and the 
clutch drum is located on the under side of the clutch 
drum. This meant that there was no friction what- 
ever on the quality drum; therefore, if the one set 
screw which holds it tight to the shaft were loose, 
the quality drum would have about one-quarter inch 
play. This play permitted the drum to roll forward 
slightly when the drum racking pawl would move it 
forward, thus preventing the lever which rides over 
the operating cam from remaining on the cam long 
enough to keep the lower transfer in for one complete 
revolution of the cylinder. Thus the lower transfer 
cam failed to raise all the alternate needles and sliders 
at the first up-transfer, which caused an incomplete 
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up-transfer and resulted in the crushed hooks and 
damaged sliders at the double transfer. 

This is but one cause for trouble, which we have 
purposely related in detail in order that we might 
stress the need for fixers spending more time trying 
to find the direct cause of various difficulties. To- 
day, in the medical field, doctors make X-ray pictures, 
take blood tests, make microscopic examinations and a 
host of other tests—why? Simply to find out the un- 
derlying cause of sickness. Once they know that, they 
can begin to apply the proper remedy to effect a cure. 

We have all had some odd cases where a machine 
would break a slider or damage a needle—perhaps once 
or twice in a full day’s run. These things are diffi- 
cult to locate. The easy cases are where the same 
thing happens on every sock in a row. We simply must 
find the cause and correct it. We believe every fixer 
will agree that fixing a machine is usually quite simple 
once we know the cause of our trouble. 


Double-Transfer Trouble 


Up transfers at the double transfers are, of course, 
made in the same manner as at the start, before the 
welt is made. However, here the lower transfer cam 
goes fully in, raising all sliders which have transfer 
butts in the lower cylinder (on plain machines), thus 
transferring the needle to the upper cylinder. The 
slider set-up in the upper cylinder, plus upper trans- 
fer cam action, transfers certain sliders down almost 
immediately. Note information given on page 34 in the 
reprint book under the heading, ‘““Lower Transfer Cam 
Adjustments.” 

There is a difference, however, in lower transfer 
cam movement between the first up-transfer and the 
double transfer which some fixers do not under- 
stand thoroughly. At the first up-transfer the 
lower transfer cam moves in far enough to clear al! 
short transfer butts and raises alternate sliders for 
one complete turn of the cylinder. When the lower 
transfer cam moves out, it drops straight down off 
of the quality drum cam which has no step on the 
rear end. This leaves several sliders partially up, 
but no harm is done, since the needles on these slid- 
ers have already been transferred up and are being 
controlled by the sliders in the upper cylinder. There- 
fore, it matters little whether or not the lower trans- 
fer cam comes out a bit earlier or later. 

Now, at the double transfer, the lower transfer 
cam is fully in, and it moves out when the transfer is 
completed in two steps. Here is where we can have 
crushed needle hooks and damaged sliders for vari- 
ous reasons. First of all, we must remember that the 
location of the long transfer butt sliders is very im- 
portant, as well as the number of long butts used. 
These two factors affect the inward movement of the 
transfer cam at the first up-transfer and both the 
inward and outward moves at the double transfer. 
When the quality finger drops from the top of the 
cam on the main drum to the step on the rear of this 
cam, as the double transfer is being completed, the 
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long transfer butts should be riding up on the lower > 


transfer cam, and all short or medium transfer butts 
in front of the long butts should have passed over the 
transfer cam before it makes its first outward move. 
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ERE’S how to make your hosiery 

line the smoothest in the world! 
Give it the ARKO finishing touch. . . 
the ARKO beauty treatment! 
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* LOOK wonderful — soft and sheer! 












* FEEL luxurious — smooth and resili- 
ent! 


* LAST satisfyingly —snag and run 
resistant, water-repellent and spot- 
proof! 





Ask for one of our technical experts to demon- 
strate the one-both treatment with ARKO-FINISHES. 


ARKANSAS CO. inc. 


Manufacturers of Industrial Chemicals for over 40 years 








Newark New Jersey 
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The ideal position for the long transfer butts is to have 
the first long butt fully up on the transfer cam when 
it moves out. Then, the transfer cam should remain 
on the step of the drum cam until all the long trans- 
fer butts have been transferred up before it moves 
fully out. If the transfer cam moves out before all 
long butts have been transferred up, needles and slid- 
ers will be damaged because of an incomplete transfer. 

We have seen the steps on the rear of the drum 
cam ground down and paper shims placed under the 
rear or the whole length of the drum cam to overcome 
stepping-out trouble, when all the machine needed was 
correct adjustment of the lower transfer cam. Also, 
we have seen pattern changes made which would make 
it necessary to place one or two short transfer butts 
in between the long butts, and immediately transfer 
trouble would develop. In the latter case, it becomes 
necessary to move the long butts forward or backward 
one or two spaces to overcome this difficulty. 

Frequently the fixer will find it necessary to ad- 
vance the quality drum or the ratchet wheel on the 
clutch drum for one reason or another as little as 
1/32-inch. If and when this is done, it is advisable 
to check the position of the long transfer butts to see 
if they will still be timed properly in relation to lower 
transfer cam movement at the various places. Bear 
in mind that the pawl which moves the ratchet wheel 
must become worn in time, and 1/32-inch worn off the 
paw! retards all the cams on the quality drum just that 
much; although some will stand it, many will not. 

Frequently, it becomes necessary to move the ratch- 
et wheel on the clutch drum back to speed up clutch 
shifting. This may make it necessary to retard the 
quality drum the same amount to keep their relative 
positions correct and prevent trouble. Friction on the 
clutch drum is also important; too much means ex- 
cessive wear on the racking pawl, and too little causes 
loss of control of drum movement. All of these things 
affect the timing element in relation to lengths and 
location of transfer butts, and improper timing, ir- 
respective of its cause, can bring on transfer troubles 
as well as other difficulties. 

A very good habit, which anyone can acquire and 
which we have found helpful, is to keep notes when 
unusual things occur. Nothing will refresh one’s 
memory as quickly as a few written lines, a sketch 
or rough outline of procedure, a piece of fabric, a 
sock with a hole, bad needle, or other defect. 

Hardly a day passes without someone asking, “How 
did we stop this trouble; what caused it? It happened 
way back yonder, and I’ve plumb forgotten. Do you 
remember?” Many drift along and hope to get by one 
way or another, while others dig in and make use of 
their opportunities. Many years ago, an old-timer 
told us to consider the day lost wherein we failed to 
learn something. 


More About Up-Transferring 


Note the sketch reproduced herewith and found 
also on page 35 of the reprint book. Fig. 1 shows 
a needle transferred up, with the lower transfer 
cam “D” under a transfer butt, and the needle 
hooked onto a slider in both upper and lower cylin- 
ders. Bear in mind that when a needle is transferred 
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up, the needle hook must come up high enough (as it 
cams the upper slider out) to clear the hook on the 
upper slider. If the needle is raised too high, either 
hook will be bent downward; if the needle hook fails 
to come up high enough, the result will be an in- 
complete transfer, causing a damaged needle or 
slider, or both. 

Fig. 2 shows a needle transferred up and safely 
hooked onto the slider in the upper cylinder at “C”; 
the lower slider has released the lower end of the 
needle, having been cammed out by the dividing cam. 
“B” shows the approximate position of a lower slider 
as it passes over the camming-out area on the divid- 
ing cam. 

We were somewhat puzzled when we first noticed 
that only three and a half lines in our original 
article were used with reference to these sketches, 
so we dug up some notes and our original manu- 
script, finding that we had failed to include the above. 
Better late than never! 

Transferring to us is one of the most interesting 
things about Komets. It makes the Komet so different 
from other types of knitting machines. In fact, it 


makes the Komet. 
K. O. METZ. 
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Bearings Promote Cost conomites 
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LOWEST COST PER GIVEN LOAD OF 

ANY ANTI-FRICTION BEARING IS BUT 

ONE OF THE NEEDLE BEARING’S CON- 
TRIBUTIONS TO COST SAVINGS 


One of the Surprising features of 
Torrington Needle Bearings, particu- 
larly in the case of the widely used 
D.C. Type, is their low cost—for they 
are recognized as the lowest in cost per 
given load of any anti-friction bearing! 

Yet initial cost is only one of several 
economy features which accrue to users 
of these modern anti-friction units. 
Consider, for example, the advantage 
of their high unit capacity in relation 
to cost. The smaller s‘ze of the Torrington 
Needle Bearings which may be used 
results in savings of size, weight and 
material costs of surrounding members. 

This contributes in turn to easier, 
faster handling of all parts on the pro- 
duction line. But it is the ease and 
speed with which Torrington Needle 
Bearings are installed that effect a 
major saving in time and labor required 
for assembly. Furthermore, neither the 
use of snap rings nor staking the bear- 


ings in position is required—as once 
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properly installed Needle Bearings will 
not shift or creep in the housing. 
Efficient lubrication—due to the 
basic design of these Needle Bearings 
—eliminates the need for complicated 
or costly systems for providing ample 
lubrication. This means simplification 


of the design and production jobs. 


Economies to Aid User 


All of these advantages add up to still 
another important cost consideration— 
a longer life of trouble-free service—for 
the product using Torrington Needle 
Bearings. Reduced costs of servicing, 
replacement parts and repair, along 
with lower operating costs due to in- 


creased product efficiency are features 
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your customers will also appreciate. 

If you are seeking manufacturing 
economies and wish to increase your 
product’s efficiency at the same time, 
you may find the answer in Torrington 
Needle Bearings. Our Engineering De- 
partment will gladly work with you in 
securing the full advantages of these 
bearings in your own product planning. 
Write for further information. A copy 
of our Needle Bearing Catalog No. 30-A 
should be in every product engineer’s 


file. Send today for your copy. 


THE TORRINGTON COMPANY 
Established 1866 © Torrington, Conn. « South Bend 21,Ind 


“Makers of Needle Bearings and Needle Bearing Rollers 


New York Boston Philadelphia Ps Ory, 
Detroit Cleveland Seattle Py e 
San Francisco Chicago Los Angeles %& 
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OF THE KNIT GOODS MARKETS 


Army and Navy Pressure for More Wool and Cotton Socks Con- 
tinues—WPB Issues Far-Reaching Directive to Knitters and 
Spinners—Steady Decline in Civilian Underwear Production 
but Future Prospects in Heavyweights Some Brighter—Manu- 
facturers on the Alert for News of Cut-Backs in Military 


Requirements 


Philadelphia, August 15, 1944 


OFFERINGS by manuufacturers continue to be on an allotment basis 
throughout, including men’s, women’s and children’s hosiery. The 
most wanted numbers remain as scarce for civilian supply as hereto- 


fore. 


Wholesalers and the buyers for chains can foresee no improve- 


ment before the end of this year, unless the war ends suddenly. In- 
stead, deliveries on orders placed some time ago will be delayed. 

In women’s full-fashioned rayons, buyer interest, which goes with 
the time of the year, while not quite so keen, was nevertheless enough 
to take up such allotments as mills could make, at least in the finer 


deniers. 


The better quality 100-deniers continued to be in demand, 


but there were reports of some of this construction having been of- 
fered by an occasional manufacturer at below ceiling prices. 


Few Offerings 


In the men’s end of the market, 
buyers find that wanted numbers, like 
long socks, are still being offered only 
rarely by manufacturers, with the 
wraps in particular being scarce. In 
the bundle wool goods, the Army and 
Navy pressure to get out the wool and 
cotton socks wanted by these services 
is forcing manufacturers to still fur- 
ther turns from production of orders 
from regular customers. Inquiries by 
customers about deliveries of old or- 
ders are bringing replies from manu- 
facturers of the Gevernment situation, 
and in some instances, they are asking 
the trade if they can use seconds for 
the time or until orders on firsts will 
have a better chance of being filled. 


The Pennsylvania 
Situation 


Hosiery manufacturing accounts for 
about 60 per cent of the total employ- 
ment in the knit-goods industry of 
Pennsylvania, and with the end of at 
least the European war in sight, busi- 
ness interests, particularly in the 
Southeastern part of this Common- 
wealth, are wondering about the post- 
war prospects of hosiery manufactur- 
ing. From World War I up to 1929, 
the hosiery industry in this area kept 
abreast of the national rate-of-produc- 
tion increase. During this period, per 
capita consumption of women’s fiall- 


fashioned increased from 1.8 pairs per 
annum to 7.6 pairs. Even during the 
depression, this trend continued, the 
per capita reaching 10.4 pairs in 1939. 

During the 1930’s, however, Pennsyl- 
vania mills did not benefit from full- 
fashioned popularity to the same ex- 
tent as did the country as a whole. By 
1989, this state had regained only one- 
half its depression losses, while activi- 
ty in the rest of the U. S. was well 
above the 1929 level. 

The onset of the depression brought 
extreme price competition to the ho- 
siery industry, and to survive, every 
opportunity to cut costs was explored. 
Thus, the situation in Pennsylvania is 
largely attributable to the migration of 
the industry to Southern states to take 
advantage of the various incentives 
there offered, including special induce- 
ments provided in certain localities— 
tax exemptions, free factory sites, 
more amenable labor resources, ete. 

In the latter part of the last decade, 
the seriousness of the Pennsylvania 
situation led to the hosiery men and 
the union joining forces in a rehabili- 
tation program, of which one feature 
was that the union would ease up on 
wage demands in order that the mills 
might be able to finance new equip 
ment, so as to raise the general operat- 
ing efficiency and thereby reduce the 
unit cost of production in this area. 

It is being discussed whether re- 
sumption of normal peacetime competi- 
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tion in hosiery may not compel Penn 
sylvania mills and the union to adopt 
other expedients in an effort to hold 
the volume of business they had in 
1939. 


New WPB Directive 


Knitters and their yarn sources now 
are confronted with one of the 
far-reaching directives ever issued by 
WPB. The intention is to get suffi- 
cient yarn and manufacturing facili- 
ties for supplying an estimated thirty 
million pairs of socks for the Army 
and Navy. Knitters must furnish, be- 
tween September 10 and December 10. 
at least 60 per cent of their output 
of 200- and 220-needle 314- or 3%4-inch 
machines and SO per cent of the out- 
put of 156- through 1S88-needle, 314-inch 
or 3%4-inch machines. 

Effective August 28, spinners must 
furnish enough 2-ply combed cotton 
yarn each week to make the required 
production of socks. This order and all 
other WPB directives must be filled 
up to 100 per cent of the yarn spin- 
ners’ capacity. 

Knitters say that, in order to carry 
out their part of this work, they must 
be absolutely assured of sufficient 
yarn, and the yarn must reach them 
regularly when needed. 

The men’s hosiery wholesalers and 
retailers naturally expect a still worse 
shortage of civilian supply of this mer- 
chandise. 


most 


Underwear 


Latest experiences reported by whole- 
sale distributors as to efforts to locate 
more merchandise in the central sup- 
Ply markets indicate they received 
very little encouragement, especially 
in the case of heavyweights. They got 
the impression that the mills are un. 
certain as to when they can make ad- 
ditional allotments and as to quanti- 
ties that can be promised. Wholesale 
inventories are stated to be as low as 
ever, with demand from retailers still 
active. 

On account of manpower difficulties 
and yarn shortages, civilian underwear 
production has steadily declined. De- 
liveries on old orders have been de- 
layed. So much ground was lost earlier 
this year that it is hard to see how 
the scarcity can now be remedied, as 
far as civilian supplies are concerned. 
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After mid-year, the Army and Navy 
meved to cover ahead for the remain- 
ing months of 1944, beyond delivery 
months for which contracts were re- 
leased last spring and earlier. In the 
aggregate, this Government business 
has been substantial, and at the pres- 
ent writing it has not all been cov- 
ered. The wanted deliveries are on a 
month-to-month basis. Here again, un- 
certainty over yarn supply has hin- 
dered bidding, spinners and knitters 
being perplexed as to prices. 

To try to offset this, Army and Navy 
offered to consider bids based on later 
negotiation of price terms, in which 
procurement officers gave assurance 
they would allow for any permissible 
increase in yarn or underwear prices 
resulting from OPA revision under 
mandate of the Bankhead Amendment. 
Reaction to this Army-Navy move was 
that most knitters and spinners contin- 
ued to hesitate about entering into any 
open-price obligations. From the manu- 
facturers’ standpoint, Roy A. Cheney, 
head of the Underwear Institute, of- 
fered this resume of the situation: 

“The knit-underwear mills, due to 


uncertainties of OPA price ceiling poli- 
cies and lack of action on the part of 
OPA, do not dare make a bid to the 
Army and the Navy, including in such 
bid any increases in labor, or yarn, or 
cotton prices, without first applying 
to OPA for such increases. 

“Tf the mill applies for the increase, 
it then can make the bid, reflecting 
its increased costs. However, upon 
the filing of such application with 
OPA, and pending issuance of an order 
granting or denying such application, 
contracts or subcontracts may be en- 
tered into, and deliveries may be made 
at the price requested in the applica- 
tion of the mill; provided, however— 
and herein lies the danger to the mills 
—that final settlement by the Army 
or the Navy shall be made in accord- 
ance with the order granted by the 
OPA, and if the order of OPA sets a 
lower price than the one applied for. 
the mill must make refunds to Army 
or Navy.” 

Supply of heavyweight underwear 
can be said at this writing as likely 
to be insufficient to meet fall demands, 
but if the new pricing order of OPA 





time ago. 


reconversion. 


that is ahead. 


year or two. 





FORECAST 


(Submitted by CoTTON’s market correspondent) 


Philadelphia, August 15, 1944. 
DISCUSSION with leaders in various textile-garment and related lines 
brings out the thought that, in spite of all attempts at planning 
for quick return to normal peacetime operations at the war’s end, the 
country still may find itself unprepared. 
is expressed that there is bound to be something of a lag and that em- 
ployment may show a more marked decline than seemed likely some 


War Production Board and other Government agencies are doing 
what they can toward permitting industry to make a beginning of 
With the closer approach of ending of the European 
part of the war, it is to be expected that WPB will take stronger and 
more direct action. Broad-scale plans of this sort encounter a good 
many complications. As an example, the postwar outlook of most of 
the smaller business concerns is quite different from those that are 
accustomed, by reason of their size and financial position, to dominate 
—more or less—their particular field. 
Government agencies may be toward prompt reconversion, most of the 
responsibility for getting results will continue to rest on individual 
business managements. Among the larger, stronger concerns, the plan- 
ning for postwar expansion of products and sales has already in many 
cases been departmentalized, in charge of competent executives who 
have adequate staffs and ample funds to work with. 

Among the thousands of smaller business concerns, it is far other- 
wise. A great many of them are important to their community, but are 
marginal as regards their industrial and commercial fields. The pace 
for them is set by their stronger competitors. Those operating on limited 
working capital have to take a more conservative view of their postwar 
outlook. In spite of all the activity among small concerns during the 
war effort, it is doubtful if the majority of them are materially better 
off financially than they were back in 1939. 

Over the last several months it. has been a matter of frequent re- 
port that plant and equipment—subjected to stress of war production 
over a long period—have deteriorated. Price control, renegotiation of 
war contracts, high taxes, disrupted manpower supply, increasing opera- 
tional costs, interruption of normal commercial contacts—all have rested 
more heavily on the smaller concerns, lessening their ability to com- 
pete with better positioned rivals during the intensive readjustment 


In the six months to July 1, profits reached their wartime peak for 
the majority of business enterprises. 
profits are commencing to recede. 
sibly profits will not again show general improvement over the next 


In some quarters the fear 


No matter how friendly the 


In the second half of this year, 
A conservative view is that pos- 
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meets with approval of the mills, a 
moderately-better production may re- 
sult—within limits imposed by the oth- 
er problems the mills are facing. Yarn 
supply for underwear is reported now 
to be at the lowest point of the whole 
war period, and employment in knit- 
ted underwear mills, as latest report- 
ed, is the smallest since January, 1939. 

Potential demand for underwear for 
lend-lease needs is reported to be ex- 
traordinarily large. Some manufac- 
turers have been informed that in 
women’s lightweight knit underwear 
alone, such as cotton vests and pants 
of different kinds, the Treasury Pro- 
curement Division wants about 1,000.,- 
000 garments. It is known that it has 
already bought a considerable quantity 
of these garments where it could find 
mills open to take the business, but of 
late the agency has run into the tight 
yarn situation that governs the whole 
industry, plus the ceiling unsettlement, 
so that it has not lately been pressing 
for more underwear of the kind. But 
as soon as there is a settlement of 
uncertainties, which may release more 
yarns, it is understood that Treasury 
Procurement will be in the market with 
formal invitations for this and other 
kinds of underwear. 

Buyers in the market recently report 
some easing in the supply situation in 
infants’ knit panties, with prices con- 
sequently lower than in evidence pre- 
viously in parts of the market. Buyers 
state they can now buy some numbers 
at $1.75 to $2.00 a dozen, in certain 
instances made with all-around elastic. 
Freer offerings are accounted for by 
the larger production of the panties 
occasioned by the yarn directives initi- 
ated by WPB. 


Outerwear 


For civilian uses, deliveries on old 
orders are mostly tardy and irregular. 
This reflects manufacturing conditions 
in this line that have been described 
in the past. The mills and their mar- 
ket outlets are not yet prepared to ac- 
cept new business in men’s and boys’ 
numbers. Tight supply also is report- 
ed in infants’ and juveniles’ wear. 

Women’s and misses’ numbers are 
said occasionally to be in more ade- 
quate supply. 

Sweater mills are credited with 
gradually catching up on production 
and deliveries for the Army. In part. 
this is a result of extra pressure ex- 
erted by the Government to get this 
item covered. Various conferences 
were held, and the industry spokesmen 
demonstrated their willingness to ac- 
cept contracts—if they could be as- 
sured of yarn and manpower. One of 
the drawbacks has been that Army 
procurement officers apparently do not 
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now know if the present purchases 
complete the 1944 program. 

Additional supplies of sweaters may 
be asked for before December 31, the 
trade has been told, with deliveries be- 
ginning in February. 

The outlook for better civilian sup- 
ply is obscured not only by uncertainty 
over future Government requirements, 
but also manpower, yarn supply, prices, 
ete. 


Rayon Yarns 


Producers of rayon yarns continue 
to struggle with their manpower prob- 
lems. Government contracts involving 
rayon yarns have increased somewhat 
since mid-year but still account for a 
relatively limited percentage of total 
potential production. Available yarn 
supplies remain unbalanced as to quan- 
tity, size, and quality. As a _ result, 
consuming manufacturers occasionally 
find themselves obliged to substitute 
yarns they can get for those they are 
accustomed to using. In turn, this 
gives rise to complaints further down 
the line. Taking into consideration 
all the handicaps, civilian supplies 
have been maintained fairly well, 
though admittedly not up to demand, 
either as to quantity or quality. 

At this stage of the war effort, con- 
ditions in the industry naturally are 
shifting. Knitters relying on supplies 
of rayon yarns are sometimes harassed 
by difficulties in getting yarn; at other 
times, they report having enough yarn 
for the manpower they have left but 
are unable to sustain their production 
programs due to a lagging of employee 
effort and considerable absenteeism. 

The impact of wartime conditions 
often is much more serious for smal] 
and medium-sized concerns than for 
those that are more diversified. 

As regards the possible effect of fu- 
ture war orders on the rayon yarn 
civilian supply, trend of military de- 
velopments has simplified matters in 
some respects but complicated them in 
others. Over-all war demands may 
reach a stage this fall where there will 
Start a series of cut-backs in certain 
items. Of other goods, there may be 
an increase, as rayon has demonstrat- 
ed its superiority for war operations 
conducted in areas where weather con- 
ditions are hard on other fibers. 

Shipments of rayon filament and fi- 
ber, combined, increased about 8.6 per 
cent during the first six months of 
1944, as compared with the comparable 
period of 1943. Compared with 1939, 
there is an indicated expansion of 
about 63 per cent. The 1939 consump- 
tion figures include imports of about 
100,000,000 pounds of filament and 
about 21,000,000 pounds of staple fiber. 
Imports since late 1941 have not been 
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made public, but were nominal, if any- 
thing. 

Neither the breakdown between types 
of processes nor the amounts of pro- 
duction for war programs are given in 
the available data. Certain rough es- 
timates of these divisions are possible, 
however, and provide a satisfactory in- 
dication of the trend. While total pro- 
duction of all types of filament and 
fiber increased about 63 per cent since 
1939, a large percentage of this has 
been in tire yarn (high tenacity). The 
parallel increase in non-tire rayon was 
approximately 21 per cent (figuring 
tire yarn, not at the current rate of 
output, but at the expected net pound- 
age for the whole year of 1944). 


Worsted Yarns 


Spinners of worsted and merino 
yarns are still heavily involved in the 
war effort. This applies to Army and 
Navy socks, underwear, jungle shirts, 
and other items. In some cases, War 
Production Board’s “freeze’—as_ in 
merino yarn spun on the Bradford sys- 
tem—has been effective in getting first 
attention from the spinners for war 
requirements, but in other types of 
worsted yarn, the recent experiences 
of buying agencies for the armed 


forces indicate the only way war 


needs are likely to be adequately serv- 
iced are for WPB to directly allocate 
the whole production, with military 
and naval needs coming first and es- 
sential civilian requirements following 
in the order of their importance. 

Many spinners have contracted 100 
per cent of their output for war work 
for an indefinite period. Some manu- 
facturers of civilian items, unable to 
obtain needed counts, have had to shut 
down. The integrated mills are in bet- 
ter shape than the independents, and 
from time to time seek additional sup- 
plies in the open market for priority 
varns. 

Mills still in position to furnish 
worsted yarns continue to enjoy a 
price advantage, in that foreign wools 
are very attractively priced as com- 
pared with domestic staples, which re- 
main “pegged” at a price level far 
higher than prevailing in the world 
markets. 

Observers in this industry profess 
to expect that a shift to international 
relief business will take up any slack 
that may follow the ending of the war 
in Europe. 


Approaching Cut-Backs 


With military affairs in the promis- 
ing shape they now are in, textile-gar- 
ment suppliers of the armed forces 
naturally are on the alert for news of 
cut-backs because: (1) they are _ in- 


terested in getting as prompt a final 
settlement on the war orders as pos- 
sible; (2) they want to get back to 
commercial work as soon as they can. 

It is to be noted that a good many 
concerns in this field dropped most of 
their commercial contacts “for the du- 
ration,” in order to fully aid with war 
supplies. 

Some of these recently have inaugu 
rated independent surveys among for- 
mer customers, seeking information as 
to probable postwar requirements, 
quantities likely to be sought, deliv. 
eries wanted, and changes in the char- 
acter of the items formerly sold. 

On the basis of such information, i! 
is hoped by these operators that transi 
tion from war to peace may be eased 
a bit. But so far, the replies most}, 
have been tentative, for former cus 
tomers have not yet had time to figure 
out where they will stand in the fu 
ture. Many of the customers also have 
devoted plenty of time and expense to 
aiding war procurements. 

From the Government’s standpoint. 
cut-backs will be as selective as pos 
sible after Germany quits. First, there 
is the obligation of Army and Navy 
supply chiefs to maintain stocks of 
standard textiles and garments at not 
below the minimum levels ordained by 
Congress and the department regula 
tions. . 

There has been great military and 
naval activity by U. S. forees in vari 
ous parts of the world, and over-all 
stocks have been drawn down by the 
attrition of active operations. Also, 
size-schedules have gotten out of line 
in the remaining stocks of salient! 
items. 

The ar and Navy Departnients 
have lately been making a survey of 
this situation, and it is to be expected 
that before long the textile industry 
will be asked to bid on procurements 
that have for their main purpose the 
re-alignment of existing stocks. 

When the U. 8S. forces now in com 
bat in Europe become an army of 0c 
cupation, they will soon cease wearing 
battle dress. They no longer will live 
in tents or in the field without per- 
manent shelter. They will occupy bar- 
racks and billets. This will have ¢o: 
siderable effect on how they are 
clothed. 

Instead of being attired in their 
military working clothes, they will le 
dressed up according to the _ best 
American traditions—for morale rea- 
sons, as far as the troops are con 
cerned, and for reasons of nationa! 
prestige during the period of occupa 
tion. 

This transition will cause a change 
in the military requirements, of course. 
and the change will involve differen! 
kinds of hosiery, underwear, etc 
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Back again 


for better dye control... 
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N' W —for the first time since the war started, you can have 
an automatic device that gives you exact timing of each 
phase of your dyeing operation, as well as accurate control of 
temperature and pressure! 

This practically superhuman instrument is the Taylor Fulscope 
Recording Controller with built-in Process Timing Mechanism. 
All you do is adjust the instrument manually for the desired 
time period. Timing does not begin until the dye liquor is 
brought up to proper temperature, regardless of how long the 


cOming-up time may be. MEAN 
Drawing shows recommended hookup for hosiery dye ma- 

chines. But whatever processing problem you have—piece A CCOURA CY FIRST 
dyeing, vat dyeing, waterproofing, size cooking—there’s a 
Taylor Control System all worked out for you that will save 
you time and money! Call your Taylor Field Engineer or write IN HOME AND INDUSTRY 


Taylor Instrument Companies, Rochester, N. Y. or Toronto, 
Canada. Instruments for indicating, recording, and controlling 


temperature, pressure, humidity, flow and liquid level. BUY AN EXTRA WAR BOND TODAY! 
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RENMOS - YARN MARKETS 





Supplies of All Types of Yarns Continue to be Short—Improve- 
ment Expected in Fall—Escalator Clauses in Contracts Have 
Failed to Produce Desired Effects—Outlook Indicates Fur- 
ther Period of Waiting Before Spinners Feel Safe to Accept 


Forward Orders 
Philadelphia, August 15, 1944. 

SUPPLY CONDITIONS, so far in the third quarter, have deteriorated 

in sale yarns of all kinds. This applies equally to rayon and 
worsted yarns. In cotton yarns there have been peculiar handicaps. 
Basic cause of this is the same as before—diminished production. 
Months ago, the majority of spinners passed their wartime production 
peak. For a considerable period, the armed services have often had 
extreme difficulty in getting sufficient textile and clothing bids to 
cover urgent needs, despite advantage given them by preference rat- 
ings. To aid essential production of goods for civilian use, the War 
Production Board issued directives, made allocations of production 
and “frozen” equipment. The plight of unrated yarn consumers has 
become more serious right along. : 

Spokesmen of various branches of the sale yarn industry foresaw 
this condition and reported it time and again to the authorities in 
Washington. The latter had their attention concentrated on other 
bottlenecks, actual or potential, that they deemed more important. For 
a long time, little was done officially to assist the spinners. When 
WPB, the War Manpower Commission, and the Selective Service cffi- 
cials got around to declaring these mills essential, the shortage of 
available yarn had become too great for the mills to overcome without 
effective further aid. 


disclosed that a widespread belief in 
early ending of the war had lowered 
employee morale. Added to this, the 
long spell of hot weather encouraged 
absenteeism. In some sections, local 
authorities reported mill labor was tem- 
porarily out of control. What with the 
wage increases and reduced employee 
efficiency, mill management recently 
estimated that labor costs are now 35 
per cent higher than in 1941. 
Improvement is expected in the fel’. 


Manpower Situation 


In July the loss of manpower from 
spinning mills appeared to have been 
checked by Government measures tak- 
en in June and earlier. Moderate hopes 
were then indulged in for at least a 
degree of improvement in yarn supply. 
Instead, last month and this, mill la- 
bor in general has been reported as 
less effective. An inquiry made by a 
Government agency was said to have 





It will be gradual and irregular, ac- 
cording to market opinion. If the war 
continues, probably the yarn shortage 
will still be with us in 1945. However, 


.the more urgent needs seem likely to 


be better cared for during the latter 
months of this year. 

Where yarns are necessary for the 
war effort, the procurement agencie-x 
more and more will resort to special 
WPB allocations, or “freezes.” The 
prediction was made recently that, bar 
ring an early and very substantia! 
boost in over-all production, probabl; 
as much as 80 per cent of the total out 
put of cotton sale yarn will be directly 
allocated. This, of course, would be 
very serious for those still relying on 
“free” yarn supply in the markets, 
which lately they have been taking-in 
virtually on a basis of week-by-week 
deliveries. 


Cotton Yarns 


From the time the Bankhead Amend- 
ment was adopted by Congress and be- 
came part of the Economic Stabiliza- 
tion Extension Act, signed in June by 
the President, the cotton yarn industry 
has awaited upward adjustment of 
OPA ceiling prices. Congress directed 
that this adjustment should become 
effective July 1 and that it should be 
made on the basis of the individual 
count and kind of yarn, that the re- 
vised prices not only should enable 
spinners to pay full parity price for 
their cotton, but also that they should 
have a margin for reasonable profit. 

With hundreds of items to be gone 
into, the OPA, of course, found it im- 
possible to be prompt with the ceiling 
adjustment. Permission was given spin- 
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Use This Simple Tool 


to Clean and Reseat Slots 


in Sinker and Divider Heads 
































Thomas & Skinner Slot Cutter 


No need to send sinker and divider heads back to 
factory when you have Thomas & Skinner Slot Cut- 
ters. This simple and valuable tool enables you to 
clean out and reseat slots right im your own mill. 
And you can keep a machine in operation—with 
only the head you are working on out of production 
for a few hours. 

Thomas & Skinner Slot Cutters are made from 
high grade tool steel, tempered and ground to exact 
gauge of the sinker. Comes in leather carrying case. 
Every fixer should carry one. Necessary to send 
sample sinker when ordering slot cutter. 


We manufacture a wide line of precision products 


THOMAS & SKINNER 


Steel Products Company 


1101 E. 23rd ST. * INDIANAPOLIS 5, INDIANA 




















Do your planning now. 
After the peace—is too late. 
Your competition is ready to 
4 fight you for your markets. 
Don't let them get the jump 
on you——because your plans 
! aren't definite, and well 
| ON YOUR RAYON HOSIERY otned. 
{ ° 
. BRINTON'S technical de- 
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changes in dyeing properties and discoloration and economies. Consult 
of hosiery fabrics. BRINTON regarding your 
Treat finished hosiery awaiting boarding with lans. Get expert counsel 
Laurel Mildant A... it will reduce miidew hazard. NOW “a Knittin 
Laurel Mildant A is a mill-tested safety meas- > ~~ es 
ure that pays dividends in longer life of yarn Machinery needs. 


and hosiery, more even dyeing and color. Send 
tor sample order tcday. 
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ners and distributors to enter into 
open-price transactions, subject to ad- 
justment after the new official ceiling 
rates became available. 

Majority of spinners and _ selling 
agents accepted such contracts in a 
limited way, but this accommodation 
was largely confined to those holding 
high preference ratings and to regular 
customers. Dearth of available market 
supplies became much more marked 
during July and thus far in August. 

Finding that the yarns needed by 
their suppliers were not forthcoming 
in sufficient quantity for wanted de- 
liveries, the Army and Navy inserted 
“escalator clauses” in recent contracts. 
This failed of the anticipated effect. 
Knitters, for example, were often un- 
willing to depend on a yarn escalator 
clause, because they did not know to 
what extent OPA would adjust upward 
the ceiling price of the end-product; 
in the case of a management respon- 
sible to stockholders and directors, it 
was foreseen that criticism might fol- 
low if business accepted on such terms 
later proved financially unsound. 

OPA recently informed the yarn in- 
dustry as to the tentative new ceiling 
set-up, During the waiting period, many 
expected that this action by OPA would 
be the signal for liberal acceptance of 
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new orders by the spinners. Spokes- 
men for the latter, however, have point- 
ed out that the legal obligation they 
now are under, to pay not less than 
parity prices for their cotton, makes 
the new OPA list a “floor” as well as 
a ceiling. 

As noted, OPA also is adjusting ceil- 
ing prices of the cotton end-products. 
Manufacturers who buy their yarns 
may find the adjustment of their own 
ceiling prices has not been wide enough 
to enable them to pay the higher yarn 
rates, but the large majority of spin- 


ners feel they cannot absorb any part 
of a “squeeze”, and the law forbids 
their acquiring cotton for less than 
parity prices. 

The outlook at present seems to in- 
dicate a further period of waiting be- 
fore spinners in general feel it safe to 
accept forward orders. As of this writ- 
ing, the better positioned expect to 
book emergency orders on a basis of 
four to eight weeks’ deliveries. Only 
present customers will be handled. No 
new accounts will be entertained until 
there is definite pick-up in production. 
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Institute of Textile Technology 
Reports Library Program 


The Institute of Textile Technology, 
recently chartered in Virginia as a 
graduate school and research institute, 
has adopted a program of library serv- 
ice to the cotton textile industry. The 
library is housed in the Institute’s tem- 
porary quarters on Rugby Road in 
Charlottesville, Va. 

The library’s first function is to pro- 
vide faculty and students with all the 
literature needed for research, teach- 
ing, and study. Its second function is 
to keep member mills well informed 
econeerning technical developments in 





the textile industry. 

The library is administered by a 
technical librarian and a regular li- 
brarian. The technical librarian and 
editor is Dr. Julian F. Smith, trained 
at the universities of Illinois, Cali- 
fornia, and Chicago. The librarian is 
Miss Ruth Beedle, a graduate of the 
University of Illinois, with degrees in 
the subjects of home economics and 
library science. 

Reviews of books and periodicals, bib- 
liographies, and reports of research 
work are among the regular publica- 
tions which the Institute issues as a 
service to the industry and its mem- 
bers. 
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American Associated Consultants, Inc. 


5 2 >;3 *% 


Utilizatio 


INDUSTRIAL ENGINEERS 
Specializing in 
the 


and 
“Equipment 


n of Labor 


_ The work we have done and are doing in the textile 


industry of the south should prove interesting to you. 


D. S. KEOGH 
President 


J. J. SKELLY 


Vice President and General Manager 


H. B. CRAFT 


ve 


Vice President in Charge of Southern Operations 





30 Camden Road, N. E., Atlanta, Ga. 
250 PARK AVENUE, 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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Today fathers the world just around 
the corner, the world in which we 
hope to live in kindness and secur- 
ity. Tomorrow our wives and sweet- 
hearts will again find joy in wearing 
sheer alluring hosiery; glamourous 
chiffons, and dainty things. She'll 
expect /asting beauty in any fabric she 
chooses—service and loveliness such 
as is always the distinctive note in 
fabrics Dura Beau finished—and there 


is a DuraBeau Finish for every fabric. 


Dare Boss snsane 


Reg. U.S.A. and Canada 


Scholler Bros., Inc. 


Manufacturers of Textile Soaps, Softeners, Oils, Finishes 
Collins & Westmoreland Sts., Phila. 34, Pa. - St. Catharines, 
Ontario, Canada 








FIDELITY 9-SKEIN REELER 


Single- and Double-End Types. Collapsible 
arms on reel, automatic yardage control 
and improved tension device. Reduced 
doffing cycle with Twin-Unit System. 


Write for Bulletin 


FIDELITY MACHINE COMPANY 


3908-18 FRANKFORD AVE., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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THE 


All-Purpose 


CLEANSER 


for 


aaeke) s 
™ WALLS - WOODWORK 
CEILINGS 


Setol is an oil emulsifier— it breaks down oils—hence the speed with 
which it penetrates and removes stubborn coatings of grimy oil and 
grease. Though best known for its wonderful cleansing action on 
mill floors, Setol has proved equally effective for cleaning heavily 
soiled painted walls and ceilings. It’s thoroughly safe. . . free from 
harmful properties that clean away the finish and discourage 
repeated cleaning. Setol-cleaned surfaces save frequent redecorating! 
Setol is both soluble and sudsless. Compounded in Finnell’s own 
powder mill. Sold in barrels, half-barrels, quarter-barrels. 


For literature or consultation, phone or write nearest Finnell 
branch or Finnell System, Inc.,1 309 East Street, Elkhart, Indiana. 


FINNELL SYSTEM, INC. 


Dianmeers aad Specialisls ot PRINCIPAL 


FLOOR MAINTENANCE EQUIPMENT AND SUPPLIES CITIES 
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RED-RAY RADIANT HEAT BURNERS 
HANDLING CAMOUFLAGE MATERIAL 
Drying oven equipped with 4 Red-Ray Burners 


eliminates use of steam cans entirely. Goods come 
from oven to tentering frame, equipped with 5 Red- 
Ray Burners. Cloth is brought to width and drying 
completed. More production, lower costs. 


Write for complete details. 


RED-RAY MANUFACTURING CO. 
455 W. 45TH STREET — NEW YORK, NW. Y. 


Seuthern Representatives: 


CAROLINA SPECIALTY COMPANY 
1610 Hartford Road—Charlotte 4, N. C. 























CRAFTSMANSHIP: 


owns an 


has at 


customer also — 
the long experten™” 


Every D 
his disposa? | traveler technt- 
the one nearest 


ial 
problem arises: 


ET ay 


/"\. THE DARY RING TRAVELER CO. 


PROCESSED 


SYMBOL OF 


TAUNTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


JOHN E. HUMPHRIES, BOX 843 GREENVILLE, S. C. 
JOHN H. O'NEILL, BOX 7 ATLANTA, GA 


H. REID LOCKMAN, BOX 515 SPARTANBURG, $.C€ 















CARD ROOM ROLLS AND 
BOBBINS TUBES 
SPOOLS SPECIALISTS 

CONES WwooD 





7c Yerrell Machine (6.4 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 








DRONSFIELD’S PATENT 


ATLAS BRAND} 
ERY im (LLZs| 

















STOCKED BY 


THE PRINCIPAL MILL SUPPLY HOUSES 
AND CARD MAKERS 
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standards -+° wor standards - +> 
demand A-1 quality: And they 
of 68 years of ex- 


: know, because 

| perience, that BORNE SCRYMSER 
| WOOL OILS give them not only the 

| | highest quality but value as well. 


x BRETON OILS FOR wool 
XX SAPONIFIED Olt FOR Wook | 


; x RER SPECIAL WOOL Oil : f° 
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J Highest quality also in: 
Apron Oils « Shear Oils « Loom Oils >t floodlights insure safe landi 
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‘Driginotors of the BRETON MINEROL PROCESS for FIBRE CONDITIONING a 
| ESTABLISHED 1874 the production front in perf | 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. perfect condition 
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Casteel wire, because of its strength and de- 
pendability, is used in aircraft control cable— 
where performance is a ‘‘must.’ 


CASTEEL 
DOBBY CORDS 


— are built around a core of casteel wire, 
becoming one resilient mass of metal from 
end to end. Experienced weavers have 
learned to trust this reinforced cord and 
know its worth where performance is 


demanded. 







Multiple-plyed, extra 
staple, braided, heat- 
resistant yarn forms the 
heavy-duty wearing sur- 
face. 





Steel terminals are die- 
cast right on the wire 
cord and into metal col- 
lar, assuring secure at- 
tachment. 


Casteel wire core—same 
as used in aircraft con- 
trol cables — assures 
longer wear and mini- 
mum stretch. 


Leather ends easily attached 
for adjustment if desired. 
If you prefer Jacobs Wire-Reinforced 


Dobby Cords, with brass ferrules and 
steel screw eyes, they are also available. 





i >C ‘ ‘| «Seventy-five years in the business 
E H JACOBS MFG CO 
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GRINDERS 


CARD GRINDERS 


for Cotton, Woolen, Worsted and Asbestos Cards 


TRAVERSE GRINDERS 


for Card, Sanforizer and Calender Cylinders, 
Napper Grinders, Portable Lathe Beds and Special 


Traverse Mechanisms 


B. S. ROY & SON COMPANY 


Established 1868 
Greenville, S. C. 


Worcester, Mass. ° 
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Charles Armour Vera Maxwell 
Hattie Carnegie Claire McCardell * 


Dorothy Cox Renie 
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Mme. Eta Natalie Renke — 
Edith Head Maurice Rentner 
Tina Leser Adele Simpson 
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Leading Designers 
Tell their Gashion Slory 


They bring us a new fashion story... 
fashion story.. 
vo) Mlelelon Z 









Mosel Veel-talerese! 
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the series featuring Wives and Daughters of Gov 
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Fashions of cotton, preferred for their durability, 
their versatility, their serviceability, and their wash 
ability.. fresh, od St} oMole} ilo} ot-B lo) mi tel-Muselrelete Mes Mlololoa se 






NATIONAL COTTON COUNCIL COTTON TEXTILE INSTITUTE 
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If it’s a Question of 


Traveler Selection... 





Your Answer is 


Under this Hat 


Under the familiar fedora of a Victor Service 
Engineer is a head crammed full of answers to the 
toughest questions you can toss him on traveler 
selection. 


It took him years of intensive mill training to 
gather the foundation for this traveler ““know- 
how’. And to that he has added the composite 
Victor experience of serving and satisfying the 
nation’s best mills for nearly half a century. 


Spinning and twisting supervisors, who have no 
time to spare today for experimenting take full ad- 
vantage of his able, resourceful cooperation. He 
saves them time in “tooling up’, in keeping output 
on schedule, and quality up to standard, no mat- 
ter what fiber they are working. 


Chances are that the Victor Service Engineer has 
the answer to the question that is bothering you . . . 
and he won't keep it “under his hat’’. He'll call at 
your request—write, wire, or phone the nearest 
Victor office. 


VICTOR RING TRAVELER COMPANY 





ATLANTA, GA. 
1021 Virginia Ave., N.E. 
Aino Tel. Vernon 1895 — 2330 





Tel. 247 
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Less Broken Ends 
More Clean Yarn 


Broken ends and _ blackened 
yarn are common troubles on 
TWISTER FRAMES where or- 


dinary lubricants are used. 





NON-FLUID OIL practically 
eliminates such losses. It stays on 
rings and off yarn and rails—so 
does not cause blackened yarn. 
It lubricates constantly and de- 
pendably insuring longest lived 


rings and travelers. 


Write today for instructive bulletins. 


New York & New Jersey Lubricant Co. 


Main Office: 292 Madison Ave., New York, 17, N. Y. 


Falls L. Thomason, Charlotte, N. C. 
Southern Agent 


WAREHOUSES: 


St. Louis, Mo 
Chicago, Il 
Detroit, Mich. 


Charlotte, N. C. 
Greenville, S. C. 
Atlanta, Ga. 


Providence, R. I. 


Bi ili 
Ee, Se 8 
IN US. PAT. OFFICE es FOREIGN COUNTRIES 












MODERN TEXTILE LUBRICANT 






Better lubrication at Less Cost per Month. 
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TOLHURSTS have proven themselves time and again the 
fastest, most efficient extractors in the textile field. For every 
need, for every material, the right Tolhurst will do it better 
and faster. 








TOLHURST “SUPREX"—For cotton raw stock this 48” ex- 
| tractor has proven its worth, in speed of extraction, econdmy 
| and production. Smooth, efficient operation is assured by 
“SUPREX™ suspension principle. Higher rotational speeds 
mean quicker and greater extraction. Timer control elimin- 
ates guessing when load is finished. 


S TOLHURST "CENTER-SLUNG" 
Every feature of the 
“CENTER-SLUNG” has 
been designed to produce 
greater volume in shorter 
time. Unexcelled for un- 
derwear, tubing, hosiery 
and other fabrics. The 
exclusive center-of-gravity 
basket suspension enables this machine to handle unbalanced 
loads and assures smooth operation. Available in 40”, 48” 
60”, 72” basket sizes. 


TOLHURST “SOLID CURB" 
Designed for rapid handling of 
small loads, the Tolhurst “SOLID 
CURB” Extractor is ideal for yarn, 
hosiery and other textiles. Motor 
drive. Basket sizes 20” and 30” 


Write for detailed literature 
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EAST MOLINE, ILLINOIS 








AGAIN AVAILABLE— 


FLOOR C, LLL 
LQOUTPAMEMT 








In the interests 4 
cleaner, more sanitanie 
floors everywhere, w: 
are happy to make thi 
announcement: 





We are now produc 
ing our standard quali 
ty Scrubbers, Mopping 
Tanks, Wringers and 
Floor Waxers in good 
quantities. 


To insure earliest de- 
livery, place your orden 
now. 


REPAIR PARTS 


Put your present equip- 
ment in first-class run- 
ning condition with a 
replacement part or ; 
new brush. We have ; 


a eee full stock on hand. 
Send for Illustrated Catalog of Complete Lawlor Line 


Ss. C. LAWLOR COMPANY 


QUALITY FLOOR MAINTENANCE EQUIPMENT FOR 4S YEARS 
121 N. Aberdeen St., Chicago 7, fil. 
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ALSO F 
PICKER?) 
AND 


CONDENSER SCREENS 


We are headquarters for all types of metal work for the 
textile trade and specialize on card, picker, condenser 
screens. 








Many mills throughout the industry are now using our 
screens and speak highly of them. 


We will appreciate knowing your requirements as far in 
advance as possible, as WE LIKE TO DO A GOOD JOB. 


& 
Also Manufacturers 
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a onal and LA ogy 3 nders; 
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nd. 
ARS Today, the Textile Industry is fighting 
ws 
” the war harder than ever... Millions of 
; Carter Travelers are in it too—helping to 
make yarn for billions of yards of cloth. 
\ | After nearly three years of war produc- 
i tion Carter Travelers today are a better 
R , product, by just that much more concen- 
trated experience. Peacetime—wartime 
S —peacetime Carter Travelers march on. 
the | 
ser . 
our ] 
| 
CARTER 
TRAVELER Ca 


CARTER TRAVELER COMPANY 


DIVISION OF 


A DO LARIER, INC. 


GASTONIA, N. ¢ 














SALES REPRESENTATIVES 


R. D. HUGHES SALES CO., 1812 MAIN STREET, DALLAS, TEXAS 


Eastern (Including Canada) C. E. HERRICK, 44 FRANKLIN STREET, 
PROVIDENCE, RHODE ISLAND 


European: MELLOR, BROMLEY & CO., LTD., LEICESTER, ENGLAND 
Mexico: LEO LENK, APARTADO NO. $33, MEXICO CITY, D. F. 
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Ga Siaintiess 

Steel Dye Boxes Round cor- & 
for dyeing wool- mer construction 
ens, worsted, cot- - + +» MO crevices 
ton, rayon and into which old 
mixtures. Plate colors can seep. 
#7019. 





EDUCE 
COSTLY RE-DYES! 


Plan now for BLICKMAN 

installations after the war— 

and you'll be certain of meet- 

ing tomorrow's competitive 

market with peak efficiency ALL ORDERS SUBJECT 
and production! TO GOVERNMENT 


For those who now use 
BLICKMAN stainless steel dye /ORITY REGULATIONS 


boxes or linings, level dyeing ——_—— 
is a matter of a quick rinse. : —— 
Round corners and super- ¥ 4 
smooth surfaces make it possi- > 
a 
























aoe 


. 


ble to clean the box completely 
...- to prevent false shades, dis- 
coloration and chaffing. 
There'll be no more spotting 
at time of loading... no 
streaking during dye-operation 
-.. no stripping or bleach- ame | 
a — : ss no ap of - fa 
costly re-dyes for you when 
BLICKMAN stainless steel _ Or 
dyeing equipment is once more folder “3 for 5 
readily available! showing BLICKMAN 


oR Aalale equipment 


ng 










for new ali tak 


onnee 
S. BLICKMAN, INC. 


'209 GREGORY AVENUE e WEEHAWKEN, N. J. 








DYE BOXES - LININGS + CYLINDERS - DRY CANS + ROLLS - HOODS + TANKS 
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High grade gas, by-product and 
steam coal from Wise County, 
Va., on the Interstate Railroad. 


High grade gas, by-product, 
steam and domestic coal from 
Wise County, Va., on the Inter- 
state Railroad. 


High grade, high volatile steam 
and by-product coal from Wise 
County, Va., on the Interstate 
Railroad. 


A laboratory controlled prod- 
uct blended to meet exacting 
stoker requirements. From 
Wise County, Va., on the Inter- 
state Railroad. 


Roda and Stonega from Wise 
County, Va., and Connellsville 
Coke from Pennsylvania. 


ANTHRACITE—Hazle Brook Premium... Raven Run 


General Coal Company 


123 SOUTH BROAD STREET PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


BLUEFIELD, W. VA. 
CINCINNATI 










High grade gas, by-product,” 
steam and domestic coal— Pitts./ 
= burgh seam from Irwin Basin,’ 
Westmoreland County, Pennsy). ‘ 
ac? vania, on the Penna. Railroad! 


Genuine Third Vein Pocahon.| 
tas from McDowell County, W./ 
Va., on the Norfolk & Western! 
Railroad. | 


Genuine New River Smokeless, 
Beckley or Sewell seam from 
Raleigh County, W. Va., C 
& O. and Virginian Railroads, § 









Our personnel with the 
experience gained through 
long and varied marketing 
activity assures effective 
servicing of any fuel 
requirement. 








Hazard No. 4 and No. 7 steam 
and domestic coal from Wis. 7 

Old coal, Knott County, Kentucky, © 
Kentucky on the L. & N. Railroad. . 


GENCO Steam and domestic coals from i 


a number of producing districts. 





Branches: 


BOSTON BUFFALO —- CHARLESTON CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
DETROIT NEW YORK NORFOLK PITTSBURGH 











WEATHERING TEST 
a) a> Gal 4S 5 


Weathering effects of sunlight, rain, heavy dew and thermal shock 
reproduced in the laboratory at an accelerated rate that reduces 
yeers of actual weathering to a few days of testing in the — 


ATLAS TWIN- ARC WEATHER- sie 








The Twin-Arc Weather-Ometer 
has full automatic control of 
light and water periods. The 
Atlas Cycle Timer unit can be 
set to reproduce any combina- 
tion of weathering conditions. 
A direct reading thermal regu- 
lator, automatic shut-off switch 
and a running time meter is in- 
cluded on the control panel. 
After setting exposure cycle on 
the control panel the Weather- 
Ometer is safe to be left in con- 
tinuous Operation over night 
without attention except to re- 
place carbons once in 24 hours. 


The Atlas Weather-Ometer is required to meet Federal 
Specifications demanding accelerated weathering tests. 


ATLAS ELECTRIC DEVICES COMPANY Gt co.cf camden. 


361 W. Superior Street, Chicago 10, 
Originators and sole manufacturers for over a quarter of a cen- 
tury. . Weather-Ometers, Launder-Ometers, 
accepted standard accelerated testing machines all over the world. -— 








Fade-Ometers are the 
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Minimizes | 
‘Beam Blowing” 


SeANCOLERE 


Perfect for dyeing cotton and mercerized warps. 


th, 





Stanzolene is especially suited to bath, your dyeing will be much cleane |= 
eliminate ~ outs,”’ = beam dyeing with “‘Smudging’’ eliminated. 
” a ne ae It is not necessary to use any scour fa 

It will not remain in the yarn, but ing agent, or penetrant with Stanzolene f | 
will help to wash out loose dye par as it conditions the yarn to such «| © 
ticles. extent that a stretching action take 


tively solv ur place, where normally the reaction is «> i 
Bh ny le Bg p a. ont raiy draw the yarn tight, thereby causili> ~ 
of sul- 





the beam to ‘‘Blow’’. This drawini 
tight of the yarn will take place eve! 
~' A rinse bath unless Stangzolene 
a . 


Write for free working sample sat- — 
ing whether for sulphur or direct eolen 
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> DIASTAFOR 

—_ de-sizing agent has won for itself a record of : 
| championship that has no equal in its field. 


Its high quality, uniformity and performance 
have made it the leader for 36 years. 


thetertiaeiel 


Cottons, mixed goods, rayons—whatever 
the fabric, you can depend on DIASTAFOR 
for smooth, supple, flawless results. Chemists 
and mill owners the country over know that 
when they re-size with DIASTAFOR, their 
materials will pass even the most critical 
tests 100%. 








If you're looking for perfection—remember, 
there’s only one DIASTAFOR ... and it’s still 
the champion. 


For further information, ask our technical 
man or write to— 


FLEISCHMANN’S 
DIASTAFOR 
DIASTAFOR DIVISION OF 


STANDARD BRANDS 


Incorporated 
40 Worth Street, New York 13, N. Y. 


DIASTAFOR 


36 Years of Satisfactory Results 
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VEHICLES IN AMERICA!’ 









RAILWAY EXPRESS Service began 105 years ago. Its 


purpose was, and is, to deliver shiprnents of every de- 





scription direct from their senders to their recipients 






safely and at high speed. Today, this means fast trains 





co-ordinated with super-swift transport planes. 

















IE xpressmen, in 1839, used spacious haversacks for 
“pick-up and delivery” of shipments. Then expand- 
ing business required horse-drawn vans. [These were 
quickly followed in their turn by the speedy, special- 


ized vehicles of the modern motor age. 


Today, Railway Express uses 15,000 motor ve- 
hicles. They perform pick-up and delivery service of 
shipments in all cities and principal towns, without 
extra charge. Driven by Expressmen who have proud 
records for coolness, skill, and observance of safety- 
first rules, their ceaseless rounds have made them 


the best-known vehicles in America. 


You can help us carry our share of 
America’s war-time shipping and serve 
you better by doing two simple things: 
Pack your shipments securely — and 
address them clearly. Our century of 
experience proves that ‘shipments 


started right are half-way there.” 
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The IDEAL BASKET for 
LOOPERS 
SEAMERS 
RIBBERS 
GENERAL 


w.T. LANE <«& sros., inc. 


Manufacturers : POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y. 





SHORTAGE 


Don't let the manpower 
shortage prevent you from 
checking your Travelers. 
The correct Sterling Trav- 
eler will save many hours. 





Southern Representatives 
GEORGE W. WALKER 
Box 1894, Greenville, S. C. 
D. J. QUILLEN 
Box 443, Spartanburg, S. C. 


SOUTHWEST SUPPLY CO. 
Box 1487, Dallas, Texas 
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All Kinds of 
CARD 
CLOTHING 
and 
NAPPER 


CLOTHING | 
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_ THE WETTER YOUR 
PLANT EQUIPMENT 
AND WALLS THE MORE 
YOU NEED. f 


DAmp-TeEx 


SER 
pests 


Proved ae N D a 
mea ANY y wet walls Vig 
a 


Dark, dingy walls cut down 
efficiency Rusty, neglected 





equipment increases depreci- 
ation costs. Rot, bacteria and 
fungus play havoc generally. 
The Damp-Tex system. was 
created for the plant where 
the presence of moisture, 
heat and other unusual con- 
ditions hinders proper sur- 


face maintenance. Over 4,000 


superiorities. Write for our a 


trial offer. 


Proved Lactic 
* Acid Resistant by 
ACID TEST 





STEELCOTE MFG. CO. ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Canadian Manufacturer: Standard Paint & Varnish Ceo., Windsor, Canada 
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\ On Target! 








SOLVAY 
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SOLVAY Liquid Chlorine is on 
the target! -- helping textile 
manufacturers to safeguard 


fabrics against uneven colors 





and spotty bleaching. 





As an effective bleaching 
agent and water conditioner, 
SOLVAY Liquid Chlorine is 
recognized for its controlled 
quality, highest standards of 
purity, and dependable uni- 
formity...your assurance of 


satisfaction and performance. 


SOLVAY SALES CORPORATION 


Alkalies and Chemical Products Manufactured by 
The Solvay Process Company 
40 RECTOR STREET NEW YORK 6, N. Y. 
BRANCH SALES OFFICES: 
Boston Cincinnati New Orleans Picesburg! 


Charlotte Cleveland New York 
Chicago Detroit Philadelphia 







































Selig’s 
Floor Maintenance 


Materials and Methods 


Are creating real economies 
in many mills. 


Request our trained represen- 
tative to make a survey of 
your plant. 


Recommendations will be made 
without obligation. Write 


THE CO. 


Tas ae 





ATLANTA 
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TISSUE TIPS <2B by VICTORIA 















AND ONE OF THE MOST IMPORTANT 
ITEMS IN OUR POSTWAR PLANS, IS~ 
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Specify VICTORIA TOILET TISSUES 


Single Fold, Double Fold or Black Core—for dependable quality. 
Victoria Paper Mills Co., Fulton, N.Y. Craftsmen in paper-making since 1880. 


























































CAMERON MACHINE COMPANY, 6) Poplor Street, Brooklyn 2, New York 
MIDWEST OFFICE: Harris Trust Building, 11] West Monroe Street, Chicago 3 


Weve 












@ Test SEYCO sizes in your 
own plant, under actual oper- 
ating conditions, and see why 
they are the most widely 
used warp-sizes in America 


today! 

* 
SIZING....PENETRANTS 
ALKALIS....SOFTENERS 

SHUTTLE DRESSING 


AD “TWIST-SETTER” MACHINES 


DELANOOLLEY 200) 
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LET’S ALL USE 
LESS PAPER 


All of us in business must watch every piece of paper and 
paper board we use. We must judge its use in terms 0 
absolute necessity. We must not use a single piece, 4 
single inch, of paper which thriftier writing or printing or 
packaging can possibly save. 





For multiplied on a national scale, that particular piece or 
inch of paper or paper board becomes the tonnage needed 
by our service forces to ship precious food and ammunition 
and weapons and medical supplies and blood plasma (0 
our troops overseas. 
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GREATER ENDURANCE 


one of the features of 


TANNATE Leather Belting 


that makes it 


MORE ECONOMICAL 








etree 


tenrne ete 


TANNATE has outstanding endurance that 
results in a long lifetime of hard service with 
little maintenance needed to keep it in good run- 
ning condition. It is exceptionally strong, much 
stronger and more flexible than most first quality 
oak belting. Its unusual flexibility and pulley grip 


assures greater power transmission and keeps 
machines producing at top speeds even when the 
load fluctuates. Tannate is resistant to moisture, 
machine oils and many weak chemicals. All these 
advantages go toward making Tannate the eco- 
nomical belt for textile mill service. 

Rhoads Engineering advice has pointed the way 
to belt saving for many mills—can we help you? 

















Established 1702 


J. E. RHOADS & SONS 


35 North Sixth Street, Philadelphia 6, Pa. 
NEW YORK @ CHICAGO @e ATLANTA @ CLEVELAND 
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MILL STARCH 
"The Weavers Ftiend’ 


* Penetrates 


Thoroughly 


* Dependable 


*Carries Weight 
Into the Fabrice 


*xAlways Uniform 
*xBoils Thin 





The al 
i) FE Company. 


Columbus. Ohio 
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CONOMY Painnruns | 


LARGEST LINE BUILT IN USA. 
ECONOMY BALER CO.. Derr, [(] ANN ARBOR.MICH.U.S.A. 


REPRESENTATIVES: | 
New York Office: 100 Gold St. Philadelphia Office: Drexel Bldg. 


Terrell Machine Co., 1200 No. Church St., Charlotte, N. C. Boston Office: 601 Atlantic Ave. 


Economy Baler Co., Box 653, Atlanta, Ga. 
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| This is the Age of SPEEDS 
| and LONG DRAFT SPINNING 


: Ring Travelers of greater stability are necessary. Wentworth Double Duty, Wentworth 


Gravity and Gravity Express meet these requirements. ° 


Duplex Twister Travelers — Berylian Finish Steel Travelers for Silk and Rayon Jf A 
National-Etartnep Finish —a new chemical treatment 3 


NATIONAL RING TRAVELER 0. 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. CHARLOTTE, N.C. 


SOUTHERN OFFICE—131! West First St.—Charlotte, N. C.—L. Everett Taylor, Southern Ager 
Southern Representative: H. B. Askew, P.O. Bex 272, Atlanta, Ga. -- Otto V. Pratt, Union, Mills, N. C. 


Fevaeenanasecats LLeeea cae tess senate HOLEEAA NEGA LERBAAA AAGNRDES HELUES eaeeeacetcenscananinusen ULDORUDEESLASELEESLOGSESUGOONEGOASEROULGREAOLSNEOOGURETOLLASOSUAAUUESAGNALOGGSEGGLAUEASEOERLLOALESOGHUOGEGAULGDAUUONAEGUALEOTOLNCOROSORSODEROOOELGUNERGSOGEEANAGGEELLORREGOUSGSLGOGEGUUSSERAUOEAUESOOSELSOAEASIOSOOOLOGNGEROUELALEOUGGAAGLOOEOULDOLESAUSAAEU GCC ECELOROLESESONSAANOD POASAAG GOGO ONENECUORAUEAAUNALANANEHUAtAEi iii. 


AGENCIES — CONTRACTORS and MANUFACTURERS 


WHEN NECESSITY REQUIRES THE RESALE OF SURPLUS STOCKS, ALSO GOODS READY FOR 
DELIVERY ON CANCELLED CONTRACTS OF COTTON FABRICS, YARNS AND CORDAGE-—ALL FIRST 
QUALITY IN THE ORIGINAL PACKAGES: 


Cotton Duck — Osnaburg — Sheeting — Drill — Twill — Print Cloth, 
Yarns, Carded or Combed — Cordage, Braided or Twisted. 


WE HEREBY INVITE YOU TO COMMUNICATE WITH US 


CHARLES C. DAVIS AND COMPANY, INC. 
221 NORTH LASALLE STREET, CHICAGO * ILLINOIS 


DISTRIBUTORS IN THE MIDDLE WEST FOR MORE THAN 40 YEARS 
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CHEMICALS FOR Gastonia Roller, Flyer 


SIZING « REDUCING ob eke Me) oy bole 0 (- Oxoy 
DESIZING e WETTING 1337 West Second Avenue, Gastonia, N. C. 


STRIPPING e FINISHING 


OL OTT Rc 


General Mill Repairs 


Repair Steel Rolls, Flyers and Spindles 


init 


Flutes on steel rolls raised and sized to original 
diameter 


ROHM & HAAS COMPANY 


WASHINGTON SOU ARE, PHILADELPHIA 5. PA. Method of raising flutes patented, No. 1,887,510 
Manufacturers of chemicais for the Textile, Leather and other industries : Give us a trial 
Plastics Synthetic insecticides Fungicides Enzymes 
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in the Long Kun 
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Universal Standard Ring 
Travelers cost you less be- : 
cause they give you better 
service. They're durable, 
uniform, precision made, 
with Bowen Patented Bevel 
Edge to insure smooth even 
yarn. They reach you in : 
perfect condition with full 
count assured because they : 
come to you in sealed metal containers. 
Samples on request—write direct or to 
your nearest representative. 


reeeneeeens 






U. S RING TRAVELER CO. 
NIVERSAL STANDARD 


PROVIDENCE, GREENVILLE, : 
R. I. S. C. 


AMOS M. BOWEN, President and Treasurer 
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in handling 
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CMR SHEAR 


with new 
Electronic 
Control 
for Rayons 
and 
Cottons 








MACHINE COMPANY 
WORCESTER, MASSACHUSETTS . 
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maintenance cost 


6 ROTARY PRESSURE 





JOINTS 






























@ Operating men everywhere have learned that 
the Johnson Joint is far more than just a better 
stuffing box or steam fit. It’s an effective way to 
help solve many of your operating problems, this 
year and every year. 


To begin with, the Johnson Joint steps up pro- 
duction. Its simple trouble-free design saves val- 
uable time that is wasted when machines are shut 
down to repack or repair stuffing boxes. In addi- 
tion, it provides a simple, neater way to install 
more efficient methods of syphon roll drainage. 





While production goes up, maintenance costs 
come down. The Johnson Joint has no packing 
to wear out, needs no oiling or adjusting, and ab- 
sorbs trouble-causing misalignment—both lateral 
and angular. 





Reducing maintenance of course stretches your 
manpower—makes hard-to-get help available for 
more productive work. This is particularly im- 
portant today. From every 
standpoint, you never had 
greater need for the 
Johnson Joint than you 
have right now. 














Write for full information 






The Johnson Corporation 
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Instant Heater. Needs 
pressure steam —_ 
construction, OF or 
ber of copper tubes. 


write for bulletia 
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Safe From Rain and Insect Pests 


Field hospitals in the jungle operate under 
tropical conditions. 


Hydroxy* WATERSHIELD 


AND MILDEW PROOF 


are used by approved suppliers to the 
United States Government. 
(*Reg. U. 8S. Pat. Office) 


KALI MFG. 


Manufacturing Chemists 
427 MOYER STREET 


CO. 
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ROLLER SLASHER AND CLEARER CLOTH 
SANFORIZING BLANKETS SLASHER JACKETS 
ENDLESS REVOLVING CLEARERS 


EDWARD H. BEST & CO. 
Est. 1888 BOSTON, MASS Inc. 1901 


ATLANTA, GA. GREENVILLE, S. C. NEW YORK 
W. C. HAMES RALPH GOSSETT H. W. CURTIS 

185 Pinecrest Ave. WILLIAM J. MOORE 735 W. Crescent Ave 
Decatur, Ga. 1S Augusta St. Allendale, N. J. 





Official U. 8. Marine Oorps photo 











PHILADELPHIA 25, PA. 





Why Do So Many Mills 
Prefer This Floor-Cleaner? 


When a mill has thousands of square feet of 
floor to keep clean it becomes a real “produc- 
tion” job, requiring many man-hours. And 
the job has to be done right, in a specified 
time and at low cost. 


Leading mills have found the answer to eco- 
nomical, better floor washing, whether per- 
formed manually or with a power operated 
scrubbing machine, by using Oakite Pene- 
trant. Its fast grease-dissolving action and 
easy rinsability gives you CLEANER floors at 
a low square-foot cost. Let us send you more 
data on this material! 


OAKITE PRODUCTS, INC., 26C Thames Street, NEW YORK 6, N. Y. 
Technical Service Representatives in All Principal Cities of the United States and Canada 


OAKITE CLEANING 





MATERIALS...METHODS SERVICE FOR EVERY CLEANING REQUIREMENT 











COCKER 
MACHINE & FOUNDRY COMPANY 


GASTONIA, N. C. 
BUILDERS OF 
COMPLETE WARP 
PREPARATION EQUIPMENT 








"PROMPT “ite 














Dearborn 597 Telephone 150 Allendale 3521 











Rockwood-Southern 
Short Center Drives 


Fiber and Metal Pulleys 
Bushings and Accessories 


® Southern Belting offers 
you prompt “One-Stop” 
Service on a complete line 
of mechanical drive equip- 
ment, that will save you 
Veelos Adjustable V-Belts time and money. You can 

weshenentues fill al] your drive needs 

maecare quickly at 


SOUTHERN 2ciinz 


Manufacturers and Distributors 
es 2 ee ee eee 


Leather Belting 
V-Belts and Sheaves 
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REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 
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Buying by comparison is a safe method, but too often the com- 
parison is based on first cost rather than by results. Economic 
value can only be ascertained by actual use, when the record 
of performance provides enlightening comparisons. 


Men, methods and machines differ. That is why Charles Bond 
Company is always willing to submit BONDARON Textile 
Leathers to intensive, practical demonstration under any mill 
condition where textile leathers are used. 


Test these leathers under your own working conditions. We 
will ship an initial order and guarantee satisfaction. 
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Designers and 


Manufacturers 


of 
TEATBRLE 


MACHINERY 


SIPP-EASTWOOD CORPORATION 
PATERSON, N. J. 
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TEXTILE LEATHERS 


PERFORMANCE — NotCost—Makes @ondaw Leathers ECONOMICAL 
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REG. US PAT OFF 


COMPANY 


617-623 ARCH STREET PHILADELPHIA. PA. 


Manufacturers of Textile Leathers 


for Nearly Half a Century 
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KIER BOILING 


For better whites and level results, use a 
pound of STANDARD Grade 40 Silicate 
with each 3 to 5 lbs. of caustic in your kier 
boiling formula. Troublesome stains are 
eliminated and scarce chlorine is saved. 

Ask the STANDARD service staff about 
grey sour-silicate kier boiling proce- 
dure for better whites with less bleach. 


<i> 


DIAMOND 


ALKALI COMPANY 
STANDARD SILICATE DIVISION 


GENERAL OFFICES: PITTSBURGH, FENNSYLVANIA 
Plants at CINCINNATI - JERSEY CITY - LOCKPORT, N. Y. 
MARSEILLES, ILL. - DALLAS, TEXAS 
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An Up-to-Date 
PRINTING PLANT... 


equipped with modern machinery and 
a staff of competent workmen, solicits 
thru this publication, a trial order on 
your printing needs. 


We have built a reputation that is 
known over the entire South by our spe- 
cial attention to the minutest detail. 


We are more than ready to answer any 
question that relates to your printing 
problems. 


Write us and let us quote you 


on anything from a postal card 
to a fully bound book. 


The A. J. Showalter Co. 


Printers and ‘Publishers 


Dalton Georgia 








STANDARD 








= MOLLISTER-MORELAND CO., 


PURGHLOTELADLL Li betee 


Established 


fen MERRO 


ag ty Cail 


inc orporated 
1894 





HIGH SPEED OVEREDGING, OVERSEAMING AND HEMMING MACHINES : 


PRODUCE 


Federal Specification Stitch Types 501, 502, 503, 504 and 505 — 





WAR WORK DEMANDS 


QUALITY RESULTS 

HIGH PRODUCTION 

CONVENIENT HANDLING 

MINIMUM TIME-OUT FOR 
ADJUSTMENT OR REPAIR 

LOW UPKEEP COSTS 


For Best Results Use a Machine Suitably Arranged for Your Work 


THE MERROW MACHINE COMPANY 


HARTFORD, CONN., U. S. A. 
--Distributors-- 
P. O. BOX 721, 


2805 LAUREL STREET 


SPARTANBURG, S.C 

















| TEXTILE MILLS *« CHEMICAL PROCESS PLANTS 
PULP & PAPER MILLS *« WASTE DISPOSAL 
STEAM POWER PLANTS « STEAM UTILIZATION 


WATER « APPRAISALS + PLANS + REPORTS 
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SPECIALTIES FOR THE TEXTILE INDUSTRY 


Machinery Division: 
CONDITIONING MACHINES FOR YARN_AND CLOTH 
PORTABLE ELECTRIC MOISTURE TESTERS 


AUTOMATIC PICKER ROD OILERS 
STATIC CARD STRIPPERS 


Chemical Division: 


ntenttheas - - LIOUIDS FOR Nl AND CLOTH 
INISHING COMPOUND 


KEARNY MANUFACTURING COMPANY, INC. 


KEARNY, N. J. GREENVILLE, S. C. 
Montreal — Mexico, D.F. — Sao Paule — Buenos Aires 
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production schedules. 
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Henderson Repair Parts fit because ae eS ae 
are precisely machined. Gears are *'\*: y Benen 
curately slotted. Because rag vee i 
by true fit, Henderson Parts “st: 


} - textile 
Next time you order repair — pase gg a 
machinery make sure they are ag erson S. 
give your textile machinery new life. 
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TANK BUILDERS jor 88 7774 More Protection 
ANKS 


TOWERS | ; —_ 
STARCH a S- , 
KETTLES | eee oe 4-in-l 

SIZE 36: © 
KETTLES ol ee) “PAYROLL 
‘Enis sare Envelopes 
KIERS iii 
y j RECE IVERS 2D Designed to comply with the 
STORAGE BINS latest Withholding Tax and Social Security re- 
AITGECE 


quirements. Samples, prices and full informa- 
tion sent without obligation. Write today— 
4 STAND PIPES 


ATLANTA ENVELOPE CO. 
2) H.D.cCOLE MFG.CO. 


Post Office Box 1267 
NEW NAN 


ATLANTA |, GEORGIA 
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LASSIFIED ADS 


BUSINESS—EMPLOYMENT—EQUIPMENT—PROFESSIONAL CARDS—OPPORTUNITIES 








DISPLAY RATES 


Rates are net, payable in advance each month. No commission 
or discounts. Page is 8 columns, 10 inches deep—30 inches to 
page. Space measured by even inch vertically by 1, 2, or 
ecolumns in width. Column width 2% inches. Rates "based on 
the total space used in one year. 












UNDISPLAYED 


Advertisements set “want ad style.”’ Positions wanted .05 
word per insertion. Minimum charge $1.00 per insertion. Cash 
with order. All other classifications .10 word per insertion. 
Minimum charge $2.00 per insertion. Advertisements of equip- 
ment, for sale, for rent or wanted and professional cards are 


Per Inch Per Inch 
Dee: cchtnditindiiinmusadanll $6.00  -  — eee $4.50 accepted at display rate only. 
fF Fae 5.50 faa 4.25 
i aS eae §.25 fl ae 4.00 Box number address care of COTTON, Grant Blidg., Atlanta, 
0 eS eo eee 5.00 200 or more inches__-_-- 3.75 Ga., count as eight words. 








Phone: Liberty 6547 





Over Forty-five Years of Dependable and Confidential EMP LOYMENT SERVICE 


for Southern and Northern textile mills, converters and selling houses requiring managers, superintendents, stylers, 
designers, salesmen, overseers, second hands, fixers, etc. "Phone, wire or write us your personnel requirements. 


CHARLES P. RAYMOND SERVICE, Inc. 


294 WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON 8, MASS. 

















1—Complete Cotton Gin. 


2—Kitson 40” Intermediate Pickers with 2 
Blade Ball Bearing Beaters, 16”, and 


SPECIAL SPIANING EQUIPMENT WANT TO BUY POSITION WANTED 


1—Kitson Bale Breaker, consisting of: sion . inane . 
1—Automatic Feeder, 37%”, 1—2 Beater Complete set of American School of Managing help, safety engineering also” Vit 
Breaker Picker, Ball Bearing Beaters, Correspondence Reference beoks Cyclo- and J. M. T. Over 14 years experience in spin- 
1—16”Porcupine Beater, 1—16” 2 Blade pedia of Textile Work and similar publi- ning room, 2 years experience laboratory re- 
Beater, Motor Driven by 2—5 H.P. 440 cations. Address Box 724, c/o COTTON, search on sontton., and rayon. Excellent ae 77 
Volt Motors. * es , ‘ P O elp. reference ress Box c/o 

Grant Bidg., Atlanta 3, Ga. COTTON, Grant Bldg., Atlanta 3, Ga. 


As overseer or assistant overseer of ~¥- 5 A” 
31, married, good education; graduate of Cc. 














12’ Apron, Motor Driven. 





3—Kitson Finisher Pickers, 2—16”, 2 Blade 











Beaters, Ball Bearing, 12’ Apron, Motor 
—z POSITION WANTED 
—— =a Pettee 12” Revolving Poin W NTED 
ards, 27” ers, 12” Coilers, 5 Point A on etna, dao : 9 » . — en 
sq_Senis, Spindle iaack, °° © Poms ga ooseuree soninie. 20s ES A | 
136” Metallic Rolls, 19” Coilers and K.P. white and color spun rayon and Haskell & Dawes Twisters, Formers, 
5—Saco and Pettee 12 x 6 Slubbers: (1) all novelty yarns. 47 years old, family. Layers, and yarns in all sizes and 
40 Spindles, (4) 52 Spindles. Strictly sober. Good reason for making eolors 
2—Providence Slubbers, 11 x 5% 60 Spin- change. Address Box 725, c/o COTTON, . 
— Front Rolls, Serial No. 8400 Grant Bldg., Atlanta 3, Ga. ROBERT SOLOMON & cX.. Inc. 
10—Saco and Pettee Prtormmediotes, 9x 4%, 162 Greene Street New York, N. Y. 
92 Spindles, 1%” Rolls 














24—Saco and Pettee 7 x 3% Speeders, 152 
Spindles, 2%” Gauge, 1%” # ZRings, 
Whitin, Medium Spindles, Band Driven, 
- ad ~~: Wood Thread Boards, 


15—Easton Burnham and Draper Spoolers. 


Spindles. 
105—Fales & Jenks Spinning Frames, 240 WAN | ED 


ce Cylinder, eed arnnend erate. Experienced grinders or fixers for roller ” 
Motor Driven by 5 H.P. A.C, olt top cards and tape condensers. New ¢ tt d R M II 
Be og aia ae plant, excellent working conditions, at 0 on an ayon l 
gg ey — present on a seven-day work week. Ad- 


ag * 440 volt. Ghoee Leaf Heads. Bldg., Atlanta 3, Ga 


Wood Creel, 7% H.P. Moto dress Box 715, c/o COTTON, Grant 6 ° d 
: | , uperintendent 











15—Universal No. 50 Winders. 





MISCELLANEOUS: [Parks-Cramer H-D Cop- 


Scales, with Weightograph: Toggle Joint Cloth 














Eis Non seh 66" Tove His Howe Piatform POSITION WANTED aibabaiieed Wilicededern 


Bali P > ; j 
vege REPU Card room overseer. 20 years practical machinery offers an un- 
BL a TEXTILE experience as card room sSuperv isor and us ual opport unitv to the 
EQUIPMENT COMPANY ane Mee. Medlin teow oe Mg right man who could satis- 
40 WORTH ST. NEW YORK, 13, N. Y. general overseer. References furnished. . 5 ~~ ager = ag 
Address Box 723, c/o COTTON. Grant factorily fill the position of 


Bldg., Atlanta 3, Ga. 


A progressive New England 


manufacturing superin- 





tendent. Proper compensa- 














P. O. Box 144, 


WANTED! ; 
+ tion and returns await a re- 
Your listings of surplus Dyeing and . F OR SALE sourceful and energetic 
Finishing Machinery 4- -60 End Warp Compressor Jack Spoolers. . . . 
’ 4 Pe hy eee man 1m anée organization 
re AMES E. FITZGERALD 2 ae ri Tube Winders 6 Spindle Each Wi th a n enviable record. 
BALER , Prefer a man who is thor- 


10 Purchase St. Pall River, Mass. LANGHORNE WOOLEN MILL 


So. Langhorne, Penna. 


oughly familiar with cotton 
and rayon manufacturing 











PAUL B. EATON MACHINERY particulars and references 
atent Attorney REPRESENTATIVE in first letter. Address your 





1208 Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, N. C. 
514 Munsey Bidg., Washington, D.C Major rma wma cee gd desires reply to Box 722, c/O 
° eas representative for selling and supe . : . 
Former member Examining Corps gay vm Must be ythne mr hemo | a re A ian Building, 
. man ress Box 720, COTTON, Atial : 
U. S. Patent Office Grant Bldg., Atlanta 3, ir eo a OO 











now employed. Give all 
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“Our new rings not only 
improved, but INCREASED 
production” 


New rings are one repair item that consti- 
tute a definite step toward getting maxi- 
mum output from existing equipment. In 
addition to replacing standard rings, a 
good many mills are finding it possible to 
apply our Eadie rings on one or more 
operations. These increase production 
substantially over best previous maximum. 


WE MAKE ALL TYPES OF HOLDERS 














SPINNING Eos RING CO. 
Makers of Spinning and & me wister Rings since 1873 

















K Nnow1nc where to sell tex- 


tiles, a man can learn in a few years; 
judgment as to when to sell them to 
get the most advantageous price can 
be had after long experience, but to 
assemble a group of men who can 
successfully merchandise and sell 
the products of a mill, requires ac- 
cumulated skill that may go back 


longer than a lifetime. 


eo 
LW. Velentine Ls. 


40 WORTH STREET NEW YORK CITY 
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ioe has inte ‘ =e wa 
cial fiber Johnson hWas~speciatized 7 & 
on design and construction= of — 
machines to size synthetic warps 
refficiently, in close cooperation 
with the mills and the manufac- 

Mamturers of every typeof yarn. 


Let us know your sizing problems. 
























We can help you solve them 
efficiently. 


ay 


Charles B. dohns “7 
{ MACHINE WORKS 


PATERSON NEW JERSEY 








THE STANDARD DE-SIZING AGENT 





De penda ble, : for cottons 
speedy and eco- 7 | rayons and 
nomical de- -sizing mixed goods 
Ee Our technical 
staff always at 


your service. _ 





WALLERSTEIN CO., INC. 


180 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK. 
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plant and ani 
coloring. With the coming o 
revolution the demands of world com- 
merce grew an 


sources of color. 
tillation of vegetable indigo Otto Unver- 


dorben discovered Anil in 1826. He named 
it Crystalline. 

A little later—1834—F. F. Runge, a Ger- 
man scientist, isolated Kyanol from the 
= refuse of the gas houses, the black sludge 
called coal tar. Kyanol yielded a brilliant 
blue when treated with chloride of lime, 
and upon further investigation was proved 
to be identical with Anil. 


In 1843 August Wilhelm Hofmann, a 
German professor in England, isolated 
Benzol from coal tar. But because Eng- 
land was importing vegetable dyes from 
her colonies, so little interest was shown 
‘n Hofmann’s chemical researches that he 
reluctantly went back to Germany. 


Early Retorts for The Distillation of Vat Dyes 


BRIGHT DYES FROM BLACK TAR 


For thousands of years man drew on the 


mal life around him for 


f the industrial 


d man searched for new 
In the waste of a dis- 


After Hofmann left England, one of his 
upils, . 
4 aie of producing purple from Anil 
and called it Mauveine. 
development of the vat dyes of today. 
Perkins’ greatness lay not only in his 
brilliant discovery—but also in his realiza- 
tion of its great commercial possibilities. 
The same happy combination of gifted 
research and practical application makes 
the contributions of today's textile chem- 
‘sts to the industry so varied and so 


valuable. 


William Henry Perkin, discovered 
This led to the 


BURKART-SCHIER CHEMICAL CO. 


Chemists jor the Teatila Industry. In peace and war, 
en cappentinphsapaniny ing tha finish of yonwes and fobeics 
CHATTANOOGA, TENNESSEE 
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CRUUOTOCECEREEREAEREL ERECT ELECTR 


PeGEATEEETETEL Es 


IN MANY DIFFERENT 


APPLICATIONS 











“OQUTWEARS THE BEST 
BRONZE METAL” 














20 years 








OILLESS 
BEARING 


PHILADELPHIA 
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WAYNE 


JUNCTION 
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D Serrations, in end of ring 

casing, into which head is 
| molded, prevent casing from 
, turning. 


C 








A The head——made of a new plastic — 
shock resistant, virtually unbreakable -— 
is molded around tube and inside of ring 
casing (all automatically centered). 
Thus three separate units become one 
*“‘welded’” unit. 


B Tube —flared and grooved at end 
will not pull out or loosen. 






C “Rings” are actually a single hardened 
steel cylinder or casing, die formed to 
extremely close tolerances. Cannot 
work loose or change position. Being 
continuous and reinforced with plastic, 
cannot distort. 


AMERICAN PAPER TUBE COMPANY 


ESTABLISHED 1898 
SALES REPRESENTATIVES: 


M. Bradford Hodges, 
W. J. Westaway Co., Ltd. 
James L. Coffield, 





THE NEW A. P. T. 


plasti-weld Bobbin 





TRADE MARK 


FOR AUTOMATIC LOOMS 
IT CANNOT CAUSE A MISTRANSFER ! 


This new history-making A. P. T. Bobbin is ‘“‘welded with plastic,’’ 

making three separate units — the head, the tube and the ring shell — 
actually one single unit. Flared and grooved tube construction pre- 
vents loosening or pulling out. Rings cannot work loose, change 
position or distort to cause mistransfers; will not damage yarn on 
adjacent bobbins. Head and tube are absolutely concentric with 
the hole, assuring firm packages and correct position in shuttle 
For further details, see illustration and captions. 


These new advantages are in addition to those regularly found in 
previous A. P. T. quills and bobbins whose laminated paper con- 
struction has made them the leading choice of silk and rayon weaving 
mills the country over. These mills have found that A. P. T. Carriers 
resist distortion from steaming and similar causes, eliminate splin- 
ters, chipping and splitting, give free but controlled delivery due to : 
hard surface and deep, well-rounded corrugations eliminate crushing 

from pressure of high twist yarns and offer other valuable features 
that save time and money. 
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WOONSOCKET, RHODE 
161 N. W., 


Hamilton, Ont., Canada 
Jr., 360 North Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


ISLAND 


Spring St., Atianta, Ga. 
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Where uniformity of the finished 
ANS product is an essential considera- 
/ tion, as in the production of textiles, 
the proper type of Reliance Motor-drive 
can bring about notably improved results. 


When designing machinery for handling 
such materials, or when starting to work 
out improvements in existing equipment, 


RELIANCE®}, MOTORS 


UNIFORMITY 


Reliance Range Drives with individually connected motors help 
insure the uniformity so essential in textile finishing. These 
Reliance Drives provide complete control of speeds and tension 
so that material can be kept moving at the highest suitable pace. 
a 3 The result is uniformly good quality and top-notch output 


you will find that Reliance Motor-drive can 
be used for many purposes besides provid- 
ing power. Without mechanical “go- 
betweens,” it performs many operations 
and gives a control over production that 
can be obtained only with difficulty, 
and seldom as satisfactorily, by other and 
more complicated methods. It should pay 
you to investigate. 





for each material and process. 





RELIANCE ELECTRIC & ENGINEERING CO. 


1088 IVANHOE ROAD 


CLEVELAND 10, OHIO 


Birmingham * Boston « Buffalo * Chicago « Cincinnati * Detroit « Greenville (S.C.) * Houston * Los Angeles * Minneapolis * New York 
Philadelphia « Pittsburgh « Portland (Ore.) « St. Louis * Salt Lake City * San Francisco Syracuse * Washington, D.C. « other principal cities 
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RYY5S Sl WIGAL 5, 


CARLTON HILL, NEW JERSEY 
MANUFACTURERS OF VATROLITE* - DISCOLITE* - NEOZYME* + CASTROLITE* + TEXTILE GUMS 








Pound for pound, PAROLITE* does seven times the work 

of liquid stripping agents. Powdered in form, 

this highly concentrated textile chemical delivers to mill men 
the improved results they want — at a cost one-third less 


by actual operating condition tests. Use PAROLITE 


for stripping woolens, acetate fabrics, nylon and mixed 


fabrics. Use it for stripping re-worked wool. You'l! find it 
a sure, economical way to remove colors thoroughly ...to guard 
the success of your dyeing. Let a Royce representative 


give you further facts and further figures. 


*Reg. U. S. Pot. Off. 
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